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Art. L—ROMANISM AND PROTESTANTISM. 


1. Edinburgh Review, October, 1840. Art. IX. Macaulay’s 
Review of Ranké’s History of the Popes. 

2. The Decline of Protestantism, and its Cause. A Lecture by 
ArcupisHop Huaues. 1850. 

3. The Decline of Popery, and its Causes. An Address by 
Rev. N. Murray, D.D. 1851. 


Mr. Macavtay’s article relates, mainly, to the shocks which 
the Church of Rome has experienced from successive revo- 
lutions, and the manner in which she has survived them. 
‘Four times since the authority of the Church of Rome was 
established in Western Christendom, has the human intellect 
risen up against her yoke. ‘Twice she remained completely 
victorious. ‘Twice she came forth from the conflict bearing 
the marks of cruel wounds, but with the principle of life still 
strong within her.” 

The first of these revolutions took place in Provence and 
Languedoc, at that time the most enlightened and civilized 
portion of Europe. ‘The clergy of the Catholic Church 
were regarded with loathing and contempt. ‘ Viler than a 
priest’—‘ I would as soon be a priest’—became proverbial 
expressions. The Papacy had lost all authority with all 
classes, from the great feudal princes down to the cultivators 
of the soil.’ Here the Paulician theology prevailed—a the- 
ology composed of many doctrines of modern Calvinism 
mingled in some degree with ancient Manicheeism. It was 
very nearly the theology of St. Augustin. 
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This rebellion was put down by brute and merciless force. 
It was the Albigensian crusade of the warriors of northern 
France, sustained by the newly created orders of St. Francis 
and St. Dominic, and the dread Tribunal of the Inquisition. 

The second revolution had its origin in the struggles between 
the ecclesiastical and civil powers. Frederick II. of Germany 
had struggled in vain. ‘The vengeance of the priesthood 
had pursued his house to the third generation. Manfred had 
perished on the field of battle; Coradin on the scaffold. 
Then a turn took place. The secular authority, long unduly 
depressed, regained the ascendant with startling rapidity. 
The change is undoubtedly to be ascribed chiefly to the gen- 
eral disgust excited by the way in which the Church had 
abused its power and its success.” 

Philip IV. of France was the prime mover of the revolu- 
tion. ‘The fiercest and most high-minded of the Roman 
Pontiffs, while bestowing kingdoms and citing great princes 
to his judgment-seat, was seized in his palace by armed men, 
and so foully outraged that he died mad with rage and 
terror.” 

The Papal seat was transferred to Avignon. 'Two Popes, 
one at Rome and one at Avignon, contended for the suprem- 
acy, and the Catholic world was confounded ‘amidst con- 
flicting testimonies, and conflicting arguments,” urged by 
‘two worthless priests who were cursing and reviling each 
other.” 

It was about this time that John Wickliffe appeared, and 
made himself heard from England to Bohemia. ‘ ‘The Church, 
torn by schism, and fiercely assailed at once in England and 
in the German Empire, was in a situation scarcely less peril- 
ous than at the crisis which preceded the Albigensian cru- 
sade.” 

This danger was also overcome by some show of reforma- 
tion on the part of the Church, by the Council of Constance, 
and by calling in the aid of the secular power. ‘“ The most 
distinguished teachers of the new doctrine were put to death. 
The English Government put down the Lollards with merci- 
less rigor ; and in the next generation no trace of the second 
great revolt against the Papacy could be found, except among 
the rude population of the mountains of Bohemia.’’ 

Next followed the Reformation under Luther. In this 
struggle the entire dissolution of the Papacy was threatened. 
Fifty years from the day on which Luther publicly burned 
the bull of Leo, ‘in England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Livonia, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, Wurtemburg, the Palatinate, 
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in several Cantons of Switzerland, in the northern Nether- 
lands, the Reformation had completely triumphed ; and in all 
the other countries on this side of the Alps and the Pyren- 
nees, it seemed on the point of triumphing.” 

But the Reformation did not completely triumph. It was 
to be expected that the most strenuous efforts would be made 
to stem this flood of revolution. The leading powers which 
took sides with the Pope were Italy and Spain. ‘It was in 
Italy that the tributes were spent, of which foreign nations 
complained so bitterly. It was to adorn Italy that the traffic 
in indulgences had been carried to that scandalous excess 
which had roused the indignation of Luther.’’ Spain had 
been engaged in a crusade against the Mussulmans for eight 
hundred years. All her heroic recollections were bound up 
with the Church of Rome. ‘The same power which had 
commissioned her against the Moors at home, now commis- 
sioned her to the conquest of Mexico and Peru. ‘* Avarice 
stimulated zeal. Zeal consecrated avarice. Proselytes and 
gold mines were sought with equal ardor. In the very year 
in which the Saxons, maddened by the exactions of Rome, 
broke loose from her yoke, the Spaniards, under the authority 
of Rome, made themselves masters of the empire and the 
treasures of Montezuma.” 

This sufficiently explains the adherence and the devotion 
of these two powers. Next, the old religious orders were 
revived, purified from abuses, and stimulated to the most 
enthusiastic efforts. But far more than this, the new order 
of the Jesuits was created. In the south of Europe they 
first consolidated the Papal interest, and then went forth in- 
vading every region. ‘ Inflexible in nothing but in their fidel- 
ity to the Church, they were equally ready to appeal in her 
cause to the spirit of loyalty and the spirit of freedom. Ex- 
treme doctrines of obedience and extreme doctrines of liberty ; 
the right of rulers to misgovern the people ; the right of every 
one of the people to plunge the knife in the heart of a bad 
ruler, were inculcated by the same man, according as he ad- 
dressed himself to the subject of Philip or to the subject of 
Elizabeth. Some described these men as the most rigid, 
others as the most indulgent of spiritual directors. And both 
descriptions were correct. The truly devout listened with 
awe to the high and saintly morality of the Jesuit. The gay 
cavalier who had run his rival through the body, the frai 
beauty who had forgotten her marriage vow, found the Jesuit 
an easy, well-bred man of the world, tolerant of the little 
irregularities of people of fashion. The confessor was strict 
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or lax, according to the temper of the penitent. His first 
object was to drive no person out of the pale of the Church. 
Since there were bad people, it was better that they should 
be bad Catholics than bad Protestants. If a person was so 
unfortunate as to be a bravo, a libertine, or a gambler, that 
was no reason for making him a heretic also.” An order so 
cunning , unscrupulous, and zealous, could not fail of success, 
not of course in converting men to Christ, but in holding or 
converting them to the Church. At the same time that the 
Jesuits were putting forth their policy and energy, there came 
successively to the Papal throne men who contrasted strongly 
with Adrian, Alexander, and Leo—men of ascetic habits and 
fanatical faith and zeal. Such were Paul IV., Pius V., and 
Gregory XIII. Under their administration the Inquisition 
was -armed with its utmost terrors, and no measures of atro- 
city, as the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day may testify, 
were matters of hesitation. 

Macaulay paints too in vivid colors the general polity of 
the Church of Rome: ‘The stronger our conviction that 
reason and Scripture were decidedly. on the side of Protest- 
antism, the greater is the reluctant admiration with which we 
regard that system of tactics against which reason and Scrip- 
ture were arrayed in vain.” He illustrates her policy in her 
mode of dealing with all sorts of fanatics and enthusiasts: 
‘*‘ The ignorant enthusiast, whom the Anglican Church makes 
an enemy, and, whatever the polite and learned may think, a 
most dangerous enemy, the Catholic Church makes a cham- 
pion. She bids him nurse his beard, covers him with a gown 
and hood of a coarse dark stuff, ties a rope round his waist, 
and sends him forth to teach in her name. He costs her 
nothing. He preaches not exactly in the style of Massillon, 
but in a way which moves the passions of uneducated hear- 
ers; and all his influence is employed to strengthen the Church 
of which he is a minister. With the utmost pomp of a dom- 
inant hierarchy above, she has all the energy of the voluntary 

system below.” 

Thus the Church of Rome maintained the conflict. In the 
end she triumphed in regions which for a long time were 
doubtful; and France, Belgium, Bavaria, Bohemia, Austria, 
Poland, and Hungary were held under her dominion with 
Italy and Spain. Protestantism had no central organization 
like that of Rome. She had no religious orders. She could 
employ no Jesuitical policy. Some of her crowned leaders, 
like James and Elizabeth, were but half Protestants. The 
mission of the Roman Church was only to maintain the old 
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order of things, and to put down all reformation. The mis- 
sion of Protestantism was to discuss polities and doctrines, 
and to restore a pure system of polity and doctrine. The 
very freedom of discussion by which alone she could reach 
the great result gave rise to differences of opinion, and a va- 
riety of sects arrayed against each other. ‘‘ The whole force 
of Rome was, therefore, effective for the purpose of carrying 
on the war against the Reformation. On the other hand, the 
force which ought to have fought the battle of the Reforma- 
tion was exhausted in civil conflict.” 

The fourth conflict took place at the French Revolution. 
This was the conflict of Infidelity with Christianity as repre- 
sented by the Catholic Church. Here for atime she was 
well nigh prostrated. ‘An infidel power ascendant—the 
Pope dyi ing in captivity—the most illustrious prelates of 
France living in a foreign country on Protestant alms—the 
noblest edifices which the munificence of former ages had 
consecrated to the worship of God, turned into temples of 
victory, or into banqueting-houses of political societies, or 
into Theo-philanthropic chapels ; such signs might well be sup- 
posed to indicate the approaching end of that long domina- 
tion.”” But nations and human society cannot exist without 
some form of religion, and as those who had abjured Rume 
formed no acquaintance with a purer system, in the reaction 
which necessarily took place the institutions of the old Church 
were restored. ‘Thus she survived the fourth shock. 

We may add tothe above the revolution which lately drove 
Pio Nono from the Vatican, and established a Roman Repub- 
lic. If this has been put down, it has been only by physical 
force. But there are signs even now which threaten a renewal 
of the struggle. 

The Church of Rome still survives, and still is powerful. 
Of this there is no question. But if the question come up, 
whether she has declined? it is plain that only one answer 
can be given: She has declined. If Protestantism did not 
achieve a complete victory, if she was compelled to pause in 
her triumphs, she nevertheless achieved a victory of no mean 
results. Macaulay estimates the Protestants at one hundred 
and twenty millions, and the Catholics at one hundred and fifty 
millions. A more: correct estimate would probably give 
nearly a hundred millions to the Protestants, and nearly two 
hundred millions to the Catholics. The Church of Rome 
then has lost one third. Before the Reformation she had all ; 
now she has two thirds. This is adecline in numbers. But 
this is not all: the most enlightened, wealthy, and powerful 
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nations, both in Europe and America, are Protestant. The 
contrast between the Protestant and Catholic portions of the 
world Macaulay has drawn in strong colors; but it is a 
contrast obvious to every one at a glance. ‘‘ Our firm belief 
is, that the North owes its great civilization and prosperity 
chiefly to the moral effects of the Protestant Retumiastion; 
and that the decay of the southern countries of Europe is to 
be mainly ascribed to the great Catholic revival.” 

Macaulay acknowledges the great antiquity of the Roman 
Church, its masterly polity, its strength and vigor. Having 
survived so many revolutions, he dares not hazard any con- 
jecture as to the time of its final dissolution. It may even 
exist ‘‘ when some traveller from New-Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” But if the 
Roman Church can exist only while St. Peter’s stands, Prof- 
estantism has no like dependence upon St. Paul’s. Nor does 
Macaulay intend to indicate any. England may become a 
desert, and all national ecclesiastical establishments at pres- 
ent existing fade away; and if the Roman Church survive 
all, Protestantism too will survive all. 

There is one safeguard which Protestantism possesses 
of which nothing can deprive her. She has translated the 
Bible into a majority of the languages of the world. She 
has made it to penetrate the noblest literature of the world. 
Unless the whole world returns to barbarism, the Protestant 
Bible must ever live. Protestantism bases herself upon the 
Bible and demands to be tested by it. The Roman Church, 
so far from circulating the Bible and demanding to be tested 
by it, represses its circulation, and claims in herself to repre- 
sentallits truth. But the Bible must be acknowledged as the 
last authority ; and as Protestantism has connected her des- 
tiny with it, and given it to the world, she must stand while 
the Word of God remains among men. 

The Lecture of the Archbishop of the Roman Catholics in 
New-York treats of the decline of Protestantism as an indis- 
putable fact, and with somewhat of a philosophical air as- 
signs its cause. We cannot think seriously of entering upon 
a refutation of his statements and arguments. Every well- 
informed man must see at once that his lecture is made up of 
the grossest mistakes as to facts, and of exaggeration and 1m- 
pertinence. It was written not for Protestants, nor for well- 
informed men generally, but for the audience collected in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. ‘The former do not need any refutation ; 
the latter, although they may need it, would never read it. 
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The Address of Dr. Murray is a very fair and commend- 
able hit on the other side. He shows with respect to Ro- 
manism, what the Archbishop has not shown with respect to 
Protestantism—that it has declined; and this he has a in 
a way which every one can understand, by comparing the 
former state of Romanism with its present. He has also 
shown that the causes of this decline are found in the circu- 
lation of the Bible and the influences of Protestantism gen- 
erally, on the one hand, and in the errors, absurdities, and 
despotic character of Popery itself, on the other. He has 
also drawn a strong contrast between the condition of Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic countries. 

But we are not anxious to enter upon questions of this kind. 
After all, the real question at issue between Romanists and 
Protestants is one of a widely different character. This we 
propose to show. 

I. We say then, in the first place, that the real question at 
issue 1S Not a mere question as to the fact whether Romanism 
or Protestantism is now in the ascendant, or whether one or 
the other is now declining. The present ascendency or de- 
cline of the one or the other, forms no test of its truth and 
value, and affords no certain ground of prophecy as to its 
final destiny. 

Religious and political institutions, all human institutions, 
whatever be their character, are subject to fluctuations, to 
elevations and depressions, from causes which do not necessa- 
rily stand connected with the question of their intrinsic excel- 
lence and their moral desert. The most portentous systems 
of error have enslaved the minds of millions ; the most tyran- 
nical forms of government have held the destiny of nations 
through long-drawn centuries. The religion of the Persians, 
the superstition of the Egyptians, the Brahminism and Budd- 
hism of the East, the mythological system of ancient Greece 
and Rome, the mighty empires of past ages, all afford their 
illustrations. 

On the other hand, the true religion was, at one time, com- 
prised within the family of Noah; at another, dwelt as a soli- 
tary in the tents of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; at another, 
was a divine communication to Moses on the top of Horeb 
from the burning bush; then erected its tabernacle in the 
midst of a rude wandering people in the wilderness of Sinai. 
It finally became triumphant in the land of Israel, and mani- 
fested the glory of the Lord in the magnificent temple of Sion. 
Then ensued a fearful decline, so that Elijah in the wilder- 
ness in despair exclaimed, ‘I, even I only, am left; and they 
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seek my life to take it away ;” and even the All-seeing Eye 
itself discerned but seven thousand who had not yielded to 
the general corruption. There were returns of fidelity and 
prosperity, followed again by declensions that seemed to 
threaten the utter extinction of the true religion; until at 
length an exile from Jerusalem, the world’s hope, passed 
through the fiery furnace, and reposed in the den of lions at 
Babylon. 

When the appointed ages had finished their course, and the 
morning star of salvation arose upon the world, only a few 
sages in a distant land saw its light and were guided to the 
Divine Redeemer. Hewascradled inamanger. Shepherds 
only witnessed the rejoicings of the heavens, and heard the 
song of angels. When he appeared in public, he appeared 
as a despised Nazarene, and was attended only by fishermen. 
Christianity took its rise amid persecution and obloquy. _ Its 
Divine Author died upon the cross as a malefactor, amidst 
malefactors. Its first apostles were accounted as the offscour- 
ing of the world. Its first movements to convert mankind 
were met by the fiercest opposition of both Jew and Pagan. 
Through labors manifold, through infamy, persecution, and the 
terrors of death on every hand, it carried forward its benign 
mission,—sometimes to human observation cast down and 
well nigh in despair, and then recovering itself with a divine 
life and energy to make new and more triumphant onsets upon 
the errors of world. 

In all this, the true religion symbolizes with all forms of truth 
and goodness on earth. Sages teaching great truths, patriots 
aiming to establish the best forms of government, have also 
been persecuted, and have died as martyrs. How much of 
the history of our world is a record of struggling virtue and 
liberty, of triumphant crime and oppression ! 

The manner in which Christ introduced himself and his 
religion to the world, the conditions under which he handed 
it down to future ages, made it certain that formidable diff- 
culties would impede its progress, that it would often dwell 
amid convulsions and revolutions, that its fortunes would 
variously fluctuate, and that although its final triumph was 
certain, it was a triumph that might be long delayed, and 
that could be reached only by toils, self-denial, and suffering. 
He, the King of angels and of men, with all power in heaven 
and in earth, might have selected for his birth-place a royal 
palace at Jerusalem, or the palace of the Czesars at Rome. 
He might have collected around himself all the splendor and 

the power of the world. Hemight have commanded resistless 
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armies, and awed the kingdoms of the earth into instant sub- 
mission. He might have established, without delay, a wide- 
spread and fpowerful church organization, with hierarchies 
completely ordered, and with imposing grandeur and pomp. 
He might have enthroned St. Peter at once in the Papal 
chair at Rome. He might have created all the unity, the 
stability, the resistless energy of a great ecclesiastical em- 
pire. In his own day, or after his crucifixion and ascension, 
in the day of the apostles, and by clothing them with the 
required might, he might have done more effectually the work 
which Popes and Emperors assumed to do in his name cen- 
turies afterwards. 

But instead of this, declaring that his kingdom was not of 
this world, he took upon himself the most humiliating condi- 
tions. Reposing the merit of his cause upon his truth and 
benevolence, and working miracles as the evidence of his di- 
vine mission, he addressed himself only to what is thoughtful 
and spiritualinman. His apostles, in ike manner, he selected 
from humble rank, and sent them forth unattended by any 


-worldly circumstance, sustained by no worldly influence. He 


sent them forth as ‘‘ lambs among wolves,” to subdue ferocity 
by patience and suffering. He sent them forth armed only 
with truth and spiritual influences to address the reason, the 
conscience, and the heart of man; to make no conquest of 
kingdoms, but to convert souls; to create no mighty external 
organization, but to collect societies of believers. It was a 
process of spiritual illumination and regeneration passing from 
individual to individual, symbolized by a right system of edu- 
cation, which, with whatever means and appliances, can ef- 
fect its end only by initiating individual minds in the elements 
of knowledge, and thence leading them onward to perfection. 
It was mind-work, heart-work, soul-work. And then, too, it 
was a work which came in conflict with old prejudices, 
opinions, and customs, and with all the pride, selfishness, 
ambition, and sensuality of mankind. Its laws derived their 
sanction from an invisible authority ; its promised blessings 
lay in an invisible world. 

Such a system, so promulged, was evidently destined to 
meet every variety of fortune ; to experience at one time ele- 
vation, at another, depression; to find both friends and ene- 
mies; to struggle amidst darkness and calamity, as well as to 
find places of light and repose; to be a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, as well as an angel of love hailed by 
rejoicing multitudes; and, although always in its nature peace 
on earth and good-will among men, yet liable to become the 
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occasion of fierce conflicts of opinion, of interest, and of vio- 
lence, and to seem as a sword of destruction sent abroad in 
the earth. And although given at first in entire simplicity 
and purity, it might become mixed up with human errors, and 
appear in portentous systems of religion where the Divine and 
true element would be employed as an authority to sustain 
the human and the false. 

Amid these convulsions and revolutions the triumph of one 
system over another, for the time, can never be accepted as 
any test of truth. An argument built upon numbers and suc- 
cess is of no weight or relevancy. ‘The triumphant and world- 
wide system, as in the days of Ahab, may contain only the 
worshippers of Baal, while the religion from heaven may have 
fled with the prophet into the wilderness. 

The Roman Church has had its elevations and depressions. 
Macaulay has desribed four great convulsions which belong to 
its modern history, two of which threatened its dissolution. 
In our day it is on the eve of a fifth convulsion, or rather that 
convulsion has already begun—for a moment apparently 
lulled, but ready suddenly to break out again. It may survive 
them all, and have yet ages of prosperity and power. It 
may shake England, and plant itself with might on our shores. 
But this will not prove that it is the church of God. 

Nor does the want of success which attended the struggle 
of the Albigenses prove that the true church was not among 
them, any more than the slaughter of martyrs in the Roman 
arena, and the lighting up of Rome by burning Christians 
while Nero triumphed and exulted, prove that Christianity 
was an infamous and vain innovation upon the ancient mytholo- 
gy. On the same principle the suppression of the Bohemians 
and Lollards by an armed force, and the healing of the great 
Western Schism by the Council of Constance, afforded no new 
argument for the rightful supremacy of the Pope. 

‘Assuming that among Protestants is to be found the true 
church of Christ, the Reformation must be accepted as the 
first great success in restoring primitive Christianity, and the 
first decisive indication that old errors and despotisms were 
drawing to a close, and an era of light and salvation was about 
to open upon the world. 

Instead of being astonished at the check which the Protes- 
tant movement received from the reviving energies, the artful 
policy, and the bloody persecutions of Rome, we are only 
astonished that so much was accomplished after the long reign 
of darkness and absolutism; that such stupendous and per- 
manent conquests were made ; and that by her Jesuits and 
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Inquisition and all the power of the south of Europe with the 
Emperor Charles at its head, she retained only the weakest 
and the most ignorant portion of her ancient domains, and 
left the very heart of Germany, and glorious England—since 
reproduced and enlarged on this continent into the Protestant 
States of North America, and extending her power and the 
influence of her institutions over the whole globe—in the hands 
of Protestantism. We reckon not the value of States by mere 
numbers. ‘The Republic of ancient Athens was of more con- 
sequence than the Persian Empire. The island of Great 
Britain, with its twenty or thirty millions of people, is of more 
consequence than the Chinese Empire, with its five hundred 
millions. And who would exchange the one third which 
Protestantism took for the two thirds which remained with 
Rome ? 

But we do not regard all the nominal converts to Protestant- 
ism as real converts to pure and primitive Christianity. Had it 
been so, the present condition of mankind would have appeared 
under more glorious and hopeful aspects. Would not a hun- 
dred millions of Christians in the true sense of the word—faith- 
ful followers of Christ and his apostles—command the world, 
and enlighten and elevate the entire race? It is unquestiona- 
bly a great gain that so large a number should be emancipated 
from Papal thraldom. But then there were other elements 
besides those purely religious, which entered into the great 
contest between Romanism and Protestantism. The human 
mind was struggling for free rational thought, like Galileo 
contending for the right of unrestrained scientific investigation ; 
and the civil powers were struggling to be delivered from 
priestly control and aggression, and to regain their just rights 
and proper functions. Philosophers and princes, therefore, felt 
a deep interest in the Reformation, even when they did not 
sympathize in the religious questions which were agitated. As 
the movement was rational and political as well as religious, 
its phases and fluctuations partook of the former as well as of 
the latter. And as all that at first was apparently gained was 
not gained to Christianity itself, so all that was subsequently 
lost was not lost to Christianity itself. The pause and the 
retrogression which Macaulay notices was really a pause and a 
retrogression in the rational and political part of the movement, 
and particularly in the latter. And even much of that which 
remained was rational and political. Hence the union of 
Church and State, and the thraldom of the Church to the 
State. Hence the rationalistic speculations which assailed 
the Christian faith itself’ Human reason and the civil 
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powers so long ro aa and appropriated by a proud and 
relentless hierarchy, had become jealous of religion itself, 
and in their sudden emancipation reacted against the genial 
and heavenly force which had effected this emancipation. 

Receiving the important and palpable distinction above 
made, it is easy to perceive that Protestantism as a spiritual 
movement—as the revival and proclamation of primitive 
Christian principles and truths—has ever been making progress 
since the morning of the Reformation. It could not effect the 
purification of the church at once—it has not fully accom- 
plished it even now ; but it has ever been advancing towards 
it. 

The disorders which at first prevailed—disorders ever 
attendant upon great revolutions—have for the most part sub- 
sided. Protestantism has achieved religious toleration, and 
vindicated the rights of conscience. It has discussed the 
evidences of Christianity, and given to the world a body of 
historical and internal proofs from which infidelity must ever 
recoil discomfited. It has re-examined the antiquities and 
history of the Church, and produced an authentic record 
eliminated of all puerile and saintly legends. It has crit- 
ically digested ancient manuscripts, and settled for ever the 
text of the sacred canon. It has published confessions and 
creeds, which are clearly honest attempts to express doc- 
trines based upon the Word of God alone, and which, al- 
though proceeding from different ecclesiastical bodies, pos- 
sess a substantial unity, and present one faith, one Lord, 
one baptism. It has poured forth in abundant streams the 
noblest theological literature the world has ever seen. It has 
produced a multitude of learned, grave, eloquent, and mighty 
preachers. It has developed forms of character of the finest 
proportions of philanthropy, irradiated by heavenly grace, and 
appearing as the living epistles of Christ. It will soon have 
accomplished the work of translating the Bible into all the 
languages used among men. It has undertaken the mission 
of giving the Bible and education to all mankind. Its mission- 
aries are now to be found among the most distant nations ; 
bearing with them, not the crucifix, but the gospel; doing their 
work, not by ceremonial manipulation, but by instruction and 
spiritual illumination ; not making superstitious and ignorant 
adherents to a church, but converts of joyful experience in 
faith and love to the company of the redeemed. 

This we can prove it has been and is doing. And this 
does not appear to us as a decline, but as a constant and 
hopeful advance. Romanism has greater numbers; but 
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Buddhism and Mohammedism have still greater numbers 
than Romanism. Protestantism may have to undergo severe 
trials, and to suffer reverses. Romanism may become politi- 
cally and numerically stronger than it is now. It may appear 
armed again with the terrors of a Hildebrand, and set its 
foot once more upon the necks of kings. We do not indeed 
anticipate this. But we say, suppose it should happen, it 
will not disprove our claim to have the true church of Christ 
among us. In the long struggle of truth and love with the 
errors and wickedness of the world, there have been many 
trials, many reverses, many martyrdoms, and there may be 
many more. It is not for us to appoint the times and seasons, 
and to say when the year of the redeemed shall come. But 
never yet has mere success been the test of truth and love ; 
and they have oftener been found in the dungeon, on the 
cross, at the stake, than in palaces of ease or upon thrones of 
power. 

Truth and love will indeed at last triumph, for so it is ap- 
pointed by Him who holds all power in heaven and in earth ; 
but they will win their victory,—not through Jesuitical policy 
and machination, not by the decisions of councils or the 
bulls of Popes, not by political contests or any of the strifes 
of human ambition, not because one party happens to be 
physically more powerful than another, or to collect around 
it more of the influences which usually determine the ascend- 
ency of parties in the conflicts of men,—but by penetrating 
the human mind and heart as the light aud life thereof. 
Truth can really conquer only by entering human intel- 
lection and producing conviction ; love can really conquer 
only by regenerating and purifying the heart, and reconciling 
it to God. Hence the real conquests of truth and love have 
been slow, but wherever made, permanent. Hence the 
have fluctuated according to the conditions of the world, the 
vigor of opposition, and the number, capacity, and faithful- 
ness of the laborers in the harvest-field of the Lord. On 
the other hand, the great organizations of error with diaboli- 
cal arts, with physical force, and with all the displays of 
splendor and of every thing that can flatter ambition, im- 
pose upon superstition, and fascinate sensuality, have with 
comparative ease extended their influence over nations and 
subjugated the masses. 

But, although often reduced to the condition of pilgrims 
in the desert, or hunted as the partridge upon the moun- 
tains, or given over to bloody martyrdom, truth and love will 
continue to make their way until the earth shall be filled 
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with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord in flowing 
waves of light, and peace on earth and good-will among 
men shall be established. They may not strive and cry in 
madness and violence, nor cause their voice to be heard 
in the street in the tumults of earthly conflicts ; but pursuing 
their calm and benign course, they will not fail nor be dis- 
couraged until they have set righteousness in the earth. 

Il. As the question of present decline or ascendency is 
not the real question at issue between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism, so neither is the comparative antiquity of the two 
the real question. 

A prwri, we may argue upon the probability that the true 
religion, wherever ‘found, was revealed at the beginning of 
the world, or then began to be revealed; and that therefore 
we are to look for its marks through the whole track of subse- 
quent ages. But on the other hand, probabilities may be 
urged in favor of a delay of a revelation until a later period, 
after mankind had been left to the experience of a mere na- 
tural religion. Whatever might be the conclusion we should 
arrive at by such reasonings, it would still remain clear that 
the mere antiquity of a religion could not sustain its claim to 
be the true religion. Systems of error might originate very 
early, and indeed as a matter of positive history have origi- 

nated very early. Brahminism and Buddhism run back toa 
very remote antiquity—so remote that Christianity, dating 
from the advent of Christ, is recent compared with them. The 
Greek mythology looks back to the parentage of the old 
heavens and the earth, when as yet man was not. The super- 
stition of Egypt is as hoary as its pyramids. Mohammed 
established his dynasty as early as the Popes of Rome 
established their supremacy as Sovereign Pontiffs. Protes- 
tantism as a historical development is indeed modern—quite 
modern. It claims only three centuries. Nay, more, its 
development is not yet completed; as a system it is not yet 


perfected. But what is Protestantism? It has derived its 


name from a mere incident in its history—from a protest made 
at the Diet of Spires in 1529 against the revocation of a de- 
cision made at the Diet in 1526, granting liberty of opinion 
and worship to the Reformers. It was a protest against 
tyranny over thought and conscience. The protest contained an 
eternal principle, it was the assertion of an inalienable right, 
it was imbued with the very soul of Christianity. The name 
therefore, although incidental, was not inappropriate. But the 
incident does not contain the history of the whole movement, 


nor is its date the date of Protestantism as a religious 
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system. Protestantism aimed, and still aims to overthrow 
the usurped supremacy of the Pope, to destroy the errors 
which ages of darkness and corruption brought into the world 
under the Christian name, to disenthrall thought and con- 
science from the tyranny of the priesthood, to set free the 
Bible to the use of all men, and to restore primitive Christian- 
ity—the doctrines and ordinances of Christ and his apostles. 

Now it is possible for a religion to become corrupted—even 
Solomon introduced corruption into the worship of Israel ; 
and if a religion become corrupted, then for its purification 
and for the restoration of the primitive condition, there must 
be a movement of reform. 'The date of this movement must, 
of course, be subsequent to the date of the corruption. The 
corrupt religion may be hoary with antiquity ; the movement 
of reform may have begun but yesterday. This is the neces- 
sary order of events. ‘That it began but yesterday is no evi- 
dence against its genuineness. That it is not yet completed does 
not prove that it is not a true work. Romanism is ancient, 
but it may not be as ancient as the apostolic age. Protes- 
tantism is recent, but it may be a return to the ancient and 
true Christianity. Romanism as history is very old, but its 
doctrines may fall short of the original authority. Protestant- 
ism as history is new, but its doctrines may reach back to the 
original authority. What then has their comparative histori- 
cal antiquity to do with the question at issue between them ? 
If we accept the old because it is old, we may accept the 
most enormous errors. Let us then accept Buddhism and 
Brahminism. Let us bow to the priests of China and India. 
If we reject the new because it is new, then we may reject 
the very reformation required—a new awakening of the hu- 
man mind to regain the eternal truths which had been buried 
for ages under the dark masses of error and superstition. 

III. Nor is the question at issue to be determined by com- 
paring the compact organization and deep repose of Romanism 
with the loose array of the Protestant movement, and the con- 
flicts and disorders attending it. 

There has, unquestionably, been a vast deal of exaggera- 
tion as to the loose array, the conflicts and disorders of the 
Protestant movement ; and much unjust reproach has been 
heaped upon the cause by the malice of its enemies. 

The political combinations were not, indeed, always well 
organized ; the powerful league of the German States under 
the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, and its 
dissolution through want of an efficient head and united coun- 
sels, is an instance of this kind. But this disaster was more 
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than retrieved by the politic address and military skill and 
energy of Maurice, which led to the treaty of Passau, securing 
for ever the religious freedom of Protestant Germany. In 
France, too, the Protestant organization was by no means 
despicable, since it comprised heroes, statesmen, men of learn- 
ing, and the flower of the industrial classes ; and was really 
prostrated only by such measures as the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, and the revocation of the edict of Nantz—by 
assassination and exile. Nor was it despicable in Holland, 
Scotland, and England. In Holland and Scotland the expur- 
gation from Roman error and influence was complete. In 
England the long struggle with Romanism and semi-Roman- 
ism ended in the full establishment of the glorious Constitution 
by which the rights of man are secured throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire. And it must never be left out of “view, that the 
empire States of North America are borne up on the wave of 
Protestantism rolling westward. 

Indeed the history of Protestantism is no mean history. It 
seems to us to make up the body and soul of the history of 
the last three hundred years—the most rich and remarkable 

eriod of all history; for the work of Protestants has been 
both to renew a primitive and pure Christianity, and to ad- 
vance science, art, commerce, and the institutions of govern- 
ment. If Protestant inventions and discoveries in art and 
science, if Protestant constitutions of government, and legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence, if Protestant literature, and Protestant 
great men in every department of life, were all expunged from 
history, what would Roman Catholic Germany, and France, 
and Italy, and Spain, and Portugal, and Ireland, and Mexico, 
and South America have to present to fill the void ? 

A similar review of the ecclesiastical organizations of Prot- 
estantism must lead us to similar conclusions. We admit, 
many disorders existed, and very extravagant forms of fanat- 
icism prevailed more or less. According to Mr. Macaulay’s 
showing, Rome would have politicly absorbed all these in her 
organization, and have artfully employed them to accomplish 
her ends, as in the case of Loyola. But Protestantism was 
aiming at the consolidation of no ancient system, and at the 
defense and safety of no ancient errors. She was aiming 
simply to gain freedom and a pure religion, and hence she 
combated with error and extravagance in her own ranks, no 
less than in the ranks of Rome. She was struggling not to 
build up a hierarchy, but to build up the truth of the gospel. 
We will not deny that there were exhibitions of that igno- 
ble jealousy which is ever clinging to human nature; that 
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there were oppositions and disruptions where there ought to 
have been nothing but friendship and harmony, as in the case 
of the followers of Luther and Zuinglius. We will not deny 
that even now such charges may be justly made against Prot- 
estants. Protestantism has not yet attained to perfection. 

But, taking the whole movement together, there was organi- 
zation and harmony in no insignificant degree. There would 
have been still more if the State had not thrust itself into the 
Church. The disorders and convulsions in the Protestant 
Church have had a political rather than an ecclesiastical 
origin. The history of the Church Establishment of England 
will afford an illustration. 

Church organization shows itself in two things—doctrine 
and polity. Now in both these Protestantism has attained to 
organization. ‘The assemblies and synods of the Protestants 
have been filled from the beginning of the Reformation until 
now with men of at least equal learning and dignity with 
those who have made up the great Councils of the Roman 
Church. The creeds and confessions which have proceeded 
from them will bear comparison with any thing that has ever 
proceeded from the Councils, whether viewed as clear and 
consistent expositions of Scriptural doctrine, or as systems 
of theology logically constructed and possessing unity. And 
this can be afhrmed of them not only taken separately as pro- 
ceeding from different bodies, but taken collectively as capa- 
ble of being harmonized into one great creed and confession 
of Protestantism—represented by the leading, most numerous, 
and most influential denominations. 

With respect to polity, Protestantism presents but two 
general phases. Under the one the ministry of the church are 
perpetuated through anepiscopal function historically deduced 
from the apostles, and represented by an invariable rite. 
Under the other, they are perpetuated through a function of 
appointment of a more popular character, and exercised 
according to principles held to be plainly expressed in the 
gospel, without considering any historical deduction neces- 
sary to be authenticated. Under the first phase, there must 
be orderly appointment, the Church of Rome itself being 
judge. Under the second, there must be orderly appoint- 
ment, if the authority of the gospel can be educed to sustain 
it. As a matter of history, the Protestant Churches, under 
both phases, have enjoyed the preaching of the gospel, Chris- 
tian ordinances, and wholesome discipline. They certainly 
will bear comparison in all these respects with any Roman 
Catholic societies in the world. No one will say that the 
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Roman Catholic parishes of Ireland are better ordered and 
exhibit finer forms of Christian character than the Episcopal 

arishes of England and the Presbyterian parishes of Scot- 
Laid or that the Roman Catholics of Mexico are better 
taught, better disciplined, and led into a more beautiful 
Christian life than the Congregationalists of New-England ; 
or that the inhabitants of the Papal States, under the very 
shadow of St. Peter’s, are more intelligent and in better 
religious training than the Protestants of Prussia or of the 
Swiss Cantons. The intellectual condition, the religious sen- 
timents, and the habitual life of nations and communities are 
exposed to general observation. We say, look at the con- 
dition of a people where Romanism has ever had undisputed 
sway; look at the condition of a people where Protestantism 
is the acknowledged religion. 

But although we might thus vindicate Protestantism from 
the imputation of extraordinary irregularity and confusion, 
we contend that the question at issue does not lie here. 

Any system of religion which has prevailed for centuries, 
and comes to be an unquestioned authority, must hold the be- 
lief and sentiments of a people in repose. Every institution 
of society is permeated by it. Government and law feel its 
impress. Social life is filled with its spirit. Literature is 
the record of its legends, and is enlivened with its imagery. 
The arts represent it in forms of grandeur, awe and beauty. 
It has its temples hewn from the solid rock, its gigantic and 
monstrous gods of stone in India. It has its temples of ideal 
beauty and majesty, its gods of divine proportion and expres- 
sion wrought in pure and delicate marble, in Greece. The 
very antiquity of the system, to the popular mind, clothes it 
with dignity and sacredness, and settles its truth. The ig- 
norant and superstitious masses know of no other religion. 
They believe what has always been believed. They do 
not dream of questioning it. Its legends are sacred histories. 
{ts errors are ancient truths. It consecrates every thing which 
it touches. ‘The drunken song of the bacchanal is a hymn 
of praise to the god. Licentiousness is a mysterious rite of 
worship. The religion is every where; it overshadows all. 
The thoughts and passions and daily life of the people are 
full of ‘it. Whatever is heroic and national, whatever is im- 
posing and beautiful, whatever is active and productive, 
whatever is fascinating to the imagination, is covered with the 
marks of this religion. It possesses the heavens, the earth 
and the sea, the world that is, and the mysterious and dread 
world to come. Its priests are venerated as the messen- 
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gers of the gods, clothed with superhuman authority ; and 
its sacrifices and rites are communications with unseen 
powers. Here is repose, order, harmony. There are no 
conflicting sects, no noisy fanatics, no restless inquirers seek- 
ing to distinguish between truth and falsehood. There is 
universal and profound belief, universal and profound obe- 
dience. The reign of the priesthood is undisturbed. What 
can Rome claim for her ten centuries of triumphant rule, and 
calm repose, more perfect than this? Is it an evidence that 
she is divine? Then also is Mohammedanism divine, the 
classical mythologies, and the old religions of the East. 

But a system of error, however long may have been its 
repose and its undisputed sway, may at length be attacked. 
The light of truth may at length break in upon the massive 
darkness. The first attack may be feeble, the first rays of 
truth faint and glimmering, so as to excite little attention, to 
be thrown into insignificance by smiles of ridicule and scorn, 
or repressed and extinguished by a slight exertion of authority. 

But let some bold, energetic and eloquent apostle of truth 
appear, and begin to gather around him adherents ; then will 
the old system take the alarm, and persecution and vio- 
lence will ensue. There will now be agitation and uproar, 
and the whole community will begin to move in angry surges. 
The more vigorous the attack, the more clear and logical 
the exposition of truth, the more rapid the increase of the op- 
posing party, the more successful the movement,—the more 
will the old system struggle to maintain itself, and seek to 
crush by force what it cannot master in argument. All rev- 
olutions are attended with agitation and conflict, and none 
more so than revolutions in religion. If we would have a 
purer system, a new order of things, we must submit to the 
inevitable conditions. 

The reforming party are placed at every disadvantage in 
respect to position and circumstances. They have to bear 
the burden of the argument, and the reproaches which are 
ever fastened upon innovations. They have to maintain their 
cause without the supports of acknowledged precedents and 
authorities. They are without the patronage of the powerful, 
and they may be long in gaining the sympathy of the mul- 
titude. Old customs and popular usages are against them. 
They have no records in history, and no representations in 
art. They seem to be ruthlessly trampling upon whatever 
is beautiful and venerable. They seem to be presumptu- 
ously setting up individual and novel judgments against the 
collective and established wisdom of ages. ‘They seem to 
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be pulling down every thing, and setting up nothing. What 
are they but mockers at old and sacred things, disturbers of 
the public peace, schismatics, and reckless destroyers of in- 
stitutions under which generations of men have quietly lived 
and died ? Let them be put down at once, without mercy, 
say priests and rulers; and the angry multitudes echo, Put 
them down. 

And yet the old system may be a system of error ; revo- 
lution and reformation may be demanded ; and these inno- 
vators who are thus aiming to upturn every thing, may be 
the servants of God enlightened from on high, and sent forth 
to introduce a new era of light and salvation into the world. 
Unless we assume that all that is old and established must be 
right, and all innovation must be wrong, the mere confusion 
and uproar of the Reformation and all the following strug- 
gles have no bearing upon the question between Romanism 
and Protestantism. 

The greatest Innovator that ever appeared in our world 
was Jesus Christ himself. He aimed absolutely to abrogate 
the old, and to make all things new. He aimed to bring the 
temple and the sacrifices and the priesthood to an end, not as 
a system of error, indeed, but as a system which had nothing 
more to accomplish, and which was now to be supplanted by 
a higher dispensation. He aimed to destroy the national caste 
of the Jew, and to introduce a brotherhood of Jew and 
Samaritan and Gentile. He attacked without reserve the 
wisdom and sanctity of the Scribe and the Pharisee. He 
met the doctor of the law and the ruler of the people with 
the calm brow and the clear and unfaltering voice of truth. 
He threw himself upon the merits of his cause, and professed 
himself a radical innovator and reformer. What justified 
him? Simply, that he had truth on his side, and he had 
authority from heaven. 

Christianity, introduced to the world by the apostles, was 
an innovation upon old and venerable institutions. No inno- 
vation ever attempted was so destructive of the old order of 
things. It is an amazing history this of the twelve apostles, 
poor and unknown, going out into the world to upturn all the 
religions of the world. How they were ridiculed, scorned 
and laughed at—they, a few ignorant, miserable fanatics, 
attacking these religions which had stood for mighty centu- 
ries, which celebrated their rites in majestic temples crowded 
by joyful worshippers bowing down before beautiful ido-s, 
which lived in the most glorious forms of art, which were the 
religions of ancient, powerful, and heroic nations, which had 
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gathered around them history, philosophy, and poetry, which 
had been acknowledged from time immemorial by their 
fathers, by kings and heroes, by artists, poets, and philoso- 
phers! It is not to be wondered at, that when they first ap- 
peared they were objects of mere amusement, and the curious 
multitude cried out, ‘* Let us hear what these babblers have to 
say.’ Nor is it to be wondered at, that as they produced a 
deeper and deeper impression, and the number of their ad- 
herents increased, they should have been met by violent op- 
position and rancorous persecution. They were reproached 
as disturbers of the public peace; they were unsettling old 
beliefs; they were invading sacred institutions; they were 
scattering abroad infamous doctrines; they were turning the 
world upside down. It is curious to read the language which 
elegant writers used in speaking of this new, wild, and des- 
picable superstition. ‘The elegant writers of Papal Rome, in 
speaking of the leaders of the Reformation, did not outdo the 
elegant writers of pagan Rome, in speaking of the apostles 
of Christ. 

Indeed there is nothing with which the Reformers are re- 
proached, with which the apostles and first missionaries of 
Christianity were not reproached. Even the collisions among 
the leaders, the mutual jealousies, the tendency to parties and 
sects, and to extravagant and reprehensible practices, may 
find a parallel in the apostolic age. Paul and Barnabas had 
a sharp contention and separated. Paul withstood Peter to 
the face, and rebuked him openly before the disciples. In 
the church at Corinth there arose parties, some claiming to be 
of Paul, some of Apollos, some of Cephas, and others yet 
more exclusive, of Christ. "Women appeared in the public 
assemblies with uncovered heads, and assumed to teach. 
The Lord’s supper was abused to the purposes of an 
ordinary feast. ‘There was a tendency to renew the old idol- 
atrous practices, and to indulge in former habits of licentious- 
ness. And the mutual jealousies of Jews and Gentiles were 
a constant source of difficulty. 

It is plain that the early Christian church experienced 
those trials and difficulties, and suffered from those evils 
which are ever incidental to revolutions and the introduction 
of new systems and doctrines. 

Never since the first introduction of Christianity has an in- 
novation been attempted of such magnitude, and likely to 
encounter such fearful impediments, as the Reformation, 
whether we consider the system to be changed, the extent of 
the change to be effected, or the instruments and means em- 
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ployed to effect it. The system had been consolidating for 
ten centuries. It was interwoven with the history of Europe 
for that period. ‘The Empire of Charlemagne, the conquest 
of the Normans, the romantic heroism of the Crusades, the 
institution of Chivalry, the orders of Knighthood, the expul- 
sion of the Moors,—all that was glorious in history, all that 
formed the themes of romance and minstrelsy belonged to it. 
The land was filled with its gorgeous cathedrals, and its 
solemn religious houses. Its priests had attained the splendor 
and power of princes and nobles. They ruled the con- 
sciences of men, and at the same time seized the places of 
power in the State by which they ruled the earthly destinies 
of men likewise. Its head sat upon the throne of the Cesars, 
and claimed both the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
supremacy over the kingdoms of this world. Like the ancient 
Grecian and Roman mythology, it called into its service all 
the power of the beautiful arts ; and architecture and sculp- 
ture, and painting and music threw around its worship the 
fascinations of a refined sensualism. The old sacred places 
had returned, the old temples were rebuilt, and divine forms 
were seen again in marble and upon the canvass. It had, 
too, great institutions of learning and learned men. It begot 
a high degree of civilization and refinement. It was a system 
which unquestionably had gained possession of every thing in 
the present world ; and if it could only establish its claim to 
have command also over the world to come, men had nothing 
to do but to submit to it. 

But here was the point in which it might be vulnerable. 
Perhaps it could not establish thisclaim. This claim, indeed, 
was conceded, and it was because this was conceded, that 
nothing else was withheld. The Vicegerent of Christ must 
command every thing on earth. He who holds the keys 
of heaven is greater than all earthly princes. 

It was just at this point that Protestantism made its attack 
upon the system. It questioned the claim. What did it aim 
to effect? It aimed to prove that the Pope was not Christ’s 
Vicegerent, that he did not hold the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. Was this all? Directly, this was all. The ques- 
tion arose upon the sale of indulgences by Tetzel. But it 
involved every thing. If the Pope is not Christ’s Vicegerent 
and does not hold the keys, then, the Papal chair must be 
vacated ; then, the Cardinal Princes must lay down their 
powers ; then, the estates of the church must be given up; 
then, the supremacy over thrones must be relinquished ; then, 
infallibility and purgatory are no longer of any avail to 
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priestly dominion. Protestantism then aimed to overthrow 
the entire system by proving it a lie—a gross imposition upon 
the credulity of mankind; and to put in its place the most 
ancient church—the church of the apostolic age. Ambition 
and pride and splendor, the power and glory of the world, 
were arrayed against Protestantism. A struggle was there- 
fore inevitable—a struggle that must convulse the whole of 
Europe. 

But what were the means employed by the Protestants in 
carrying on the contest? Not war and civil commotion. 
These were merely incidental. They did not say, Come, let 
us decide the right by the sword ; but they said, Come, let us 
decide it by an appeal to the Word of God. But Rome was 
by no means willing to make this appeal. The Pope, and the 
priesthood concentrated in him, claimed to have received the 
Word of God as their exclusive possession, together with the 
authority and a supernatural endowment to interpret it. 
They accordingly had interpreted it infallibly and for ever ; 
and Romanism as developed and actually existing was the 
expression of that interpretation. How could Rome then 
submit to an appeal to the Word of God? She would not 
submit to have her claims questioned at all ; much less to be 
brought under the judgment of that book, of which she 
claimed to be the true and only expon€nt. The great effort 
of Protestantism now came to be, to give the Word of God 
to all men, that the common judgment might rest upon the 
Divine teaching instead of the assumed authority of the priest- 
hood. Protestantism said, Think, inquire, search the Scrip- 
tures. Rome said, Keep quiet, believe in things as they are ; 
commit all to the church; she is the keeper of your con- 
science and the dispenser of your salvation. Protestantism 
said, How are we to know that you are the true church? 
We have always been, we are the only church. Are you 
as ancient as the apostles? We are the Holy Apostolic 
Church. Can you prove it from the Scriptures? The 
Scriptures affirm it as we interpret them, and we are the 
appointed and infallible interpreter. But you now beg the 
question—you assume to interpret the Scriptures because 
you are the true church, and then you interpret the Scriptures 
to prove that you are the true church. We do not submit to 
prove what has always been settled. We are the church, 
and there is no other. 

And thus freedom of thought, and freedom of inquiry, and 
the right to search the Scriptures stood on one side; and 
absolute authority on the other. The one wielded arguments 
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and Scripture proofs; the other, anathemas. Assuming 
that Romanism was an ancient system of error, and that 
Protestantism was searching for the truth, the battle had to 
be fought in just this way. The ancient system could not 
be attacked save by proclaiming the freedom of the human 
mind, by acknowledging no absolute authority but God’s 
Word, and by calling upon all men to read it and judge 
accordingly. Hence there must arise discussion, and'discus- 
sion may originate a variety of opinions, and array men into 
sects and parties. After that long slumber of thought, that 
long and blind submission to priestly authority, the first taste 
of freedom may set men wild, and there may come up ram- 
pant enthusiasts and fanatics, who shall seem to turn the 
world upside down. But we must submit to these liabili- 
ties, or suffer the old system to remain. We may hope that 
where a fair field for discussion is allowed, truth will at 
length come forth in fair proportions, all her scattered limbs 
collected, and re-united by a divine vigor inherent in her. 
But if we bow to the old absolute authority, we can hope 
for nothing further. 

Let the enemies of Protestantism expatiate, therefore, as 
they please upon the beautiful order and repose of ancient 
Romanism, and upon the disorder attendant upon the Refor- 
mation ;—it is plain“that the merits of the question at issue 
cannot be decided upon this ground. 

IV. Nor yet can the question at issue be decided upon a 
general claim to possess Catholic Unity. 

By Catholic Unity we mean two things: a unity of doc- 
trine and system—an interior and logical unity; and a unity 
of consent and belief—an exterior and historical unity. 
Now the Roman Church claims to possess both; and it 
affirms also that Protestantism is deficient in both—nay, that 
it even seems falling to pieces. 

The unity of Romanism as a system may well be disputed. 
It can be shown that many of its cardinal tenets were not 
known in the early stage of its existence,—and especially if 
we yield its full claim of antiquity,—such as the celibacy of 
the clergy, the worship of Mary, the veneration of images and 
relics, the infallibility and supremacy of the Pope, and the 
state of purgatory. Again, it can be shown that there has 
ever been a great variety of opinion as to its distinctive 
tenets. The Papal supremacy and infallibility, the relative 
authority of Popes and Councils, the doctrines of the 
Eucharist, extreme unction, image worship, purgatory, and 
the celibate have been widely discussed, and with conflicting 
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conclusions. Different Popes have given opposite decisions 
respecting heresies. In the great Western Schism there were 
two Popes at the same time dividing the homage of the 
church. The Franciscans and Dominicans were ever at 
war respecting the Immaculate Conception of the Holy 
Virgin. ‘The Roman system, therefore, exhibits a variation 
by addition of doctrines and practices, the conflicts of 
parties, the agitations of debate, and all the fluctuations of 
opinion which usually attend upon them. There has been 
change, addition, progress, and retrogression. Hence, it may 
be difficult to make out a compact and logical unity. 

The historical unity—the fact of a general submission to 
the authority of the church—an authority exercised by the 
priesthood—has been more perfect. The priesthood might 
disagree about doctrines and practices, but they have never 
disagreed as to their own supremacy, whether represented 
by Popes or Councils. The stolid multitudes, in whom free 
thought was extinguished, had one simple point of union— 
obedience to the church. And yet four great revolutions— 
those depicted by Macaulay—have taken place in the very 
bosom of the church. ‘Those which have been suppressed 
were suppressed not by the mere moral force of the church, 
but by calling in the physical force of the State. Protes- 
tantism in the history of the church is a secession of one 
third of its members. 

On the other hand, unity cannot be justly denied to Prot- 
estantism. Its proclamation of freedom of thought and con- 
science, and consequent religious toleration; its acknowl- 
edgment of the Word of God as the supreme rule of faith 
and practice—as the ultimate authority; the mission it has 
assumed of distributing it to all mankind; and its positive 
denial of what has been introduced by the Church of Rome 
without warrant found in the Scriptures, form a consistent 
unity of fundamental principles. But in addition to this, 
a comparison of the chief confessions and creeds of the 
Protestants—those most generally received—will give the 
most perfect unity of doctrine that has ever been attained in 
the Christian church since the days of the apostles. Varie- 
ties in phraseology, and minor differences in doctrine may be 
found ; but the Protestant view of the scheme of salvation, 
embracing the doctrines of the Trinity, the incarnation, the 
atonement, regeneration, justification by faith, the life of 
faith, love and duty, the resurrection, general judgment, and 


final retribution, presents a unity of system which cannot be 
gainsaid. 
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Nor does the existence of many denominations destroy the 
historical unity of Protestantism. Denominationalism is a 
result of freedom of choice as to minor points entirely con- 
sistent with a unity of faith as to fundamental points. Hence 
the different denominations do in general recognize each other 
as ‘members of the church universal. It is variety in unity, 
and not exclusiveness and opposition. If it be regarded 
as an evil, it is only an incidental evil. But we are not 
prepared to call it an evil; it is rather a necessary fact in 
the progress of human opinion—in the legitimate advance of 
knowledge. If, inthe view of any body of men, a tenet re- 
jected by others appears essential to the integrity of faith, 
or, at least, so dear a belief that it cannot without an offense 
to conscience be thrown into the shade, then a particular 
denomination springs into existence upon that tenet. And 
wherever such cases exist, there is a tendency to new 
denominations. ‘There cannot but be such tendencies where 
there is freedom of opinion. In its moral effects, too, it 
opposes a barrier to a vast tyrannical external organization, 
where a vital life is exchanged for an iron mechanism. 
Protestantism distributed into several denominations, is really 
akin to the primitive age when the churches were desig- 
nated by their localities, and even by the private dwellings 
in which they were not unfrequently collected. It can be 
shown, too, that the unity of Protestantism is capable of a 
much more perfect development than it has yet attained ; 
that the oppositions and conflicts which too often have 
unhappily existed, have been inconsistent with its acknowl- 
edged principles; and that its ties of brotherhood can be 
drawn closer and closer until all come together in the perfect 
fellowship of Christ. The capacity of the system for histor- 
ical unity, and the failure fully to develop that capacity, is a 
distinction important to be made. And in the last place, it 
can be shown that this development is advancing. 

But while we are not willing to concede to Rome all that 
she claims of unity, nor to admit what she affirms of Protes- 
tant disunion, we contend that our comparative unity is by no 
means the point at issue between us. 

Truth indeed, whenever found, will exhibit unity. Unity 
belongs to truth. But error has unity likewise. Brahmin- 
ism, Buddhism, Gnosticism, Mohammedanism, Pantheism, 
all possess unity ; that is, they have some radical principle, 
some proton pseudos, from which their multifarious errors 
radiate. A general consent or historical unity is always 
gained where the unthinking multitude are imbued with 
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superstition and fanaticism, and brought under the control of 
a vast external organization, whether civil and military or 
ecclesiastical, and especially where there is a compound of 
both, drawing around it both the pride and splendor of 
worldly state and the solemn pomps and awful mysteries of 
religion. Where this is perpetuated from age to age until the 
shadows of antiquity cover its origin, and marvellous legends 
and imposing monuments of art bind it to household and 
national sentiments and cause it to fill the popular imagina- 
tion, its mastery is complete, and nothing less than a con- 
vulsive revolution can break the charm by which it holds its 
votaries. No religions are more remarkable for their his- 
torical unity than Mohammedanism and the religions of India 
and China. They can even claim in this respect no less 
than Romanism itself. The consent is as general, as strong 
and earnest, and has endured through a longer sweep of ages. 

Now in order to comprehend the Protestant movement, 
we are not to seek at once for its logical or its historical unity. 
Protestantism instituted first of all a search after the true 
religion. It searched through the history of the church, 
and the writings of the Fathers, but more than all, it searched 
the Scriptures. Luther had found the true way of salvation 
from reading the Scriptures. The sale of indulgences called 
him forth as a public reformer. He did not set about cre- 
ating a new sect, or logically constructing a new creed. At 
first, he did not dream even of separating himself from the 
Roman Church. He saw corruption in the Church; he wit- 
nessed flagrant ungodly practices under the name of religion, 
and he aimed to do his part like an honest and faithful man, 
for purification and correction. He did not see all the errors 
when he commenced Reformer. He did not calculate where 
his efforts would lead him. He did not conjecture what was 
coming out of all this work. He did just what his hand 
found to do on the day, at the hour. But his acquaintance 
with the condition of the church enlarged, as his observations 
multiplied and extended. He was daily seeing more of men 
and things. His knowledge of God’s Word, too, grew more 
perfect by study. He himself, it may be, became more 
spiritually-minded, more keen-sighted, and in every way 
better fitted for his work. He grew as his work grew. 
The reformer himself came out of the bosom of the corrupt 
church ; his own character and capabilities, therefore, must 
develop gradually. The work of reformation is an attempt 
to make changes in that which had been standing for cen- 
turies : who shall see at once where to begin or how best to 
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manage the work ? Luther is in himself a type of the Re- 
formation, the representative of the men who conducted the 
Reformation. ‘The Reformation must grow into being, as his 
mind and heart grow into the gospel system; and the men 
who become his co-workers must undergo a change similar 
to his own. Ifthe church be in error, and we are to have a 
reformation at all, it must come about in this very way,—as 
a result of many circumstances,—a natural, spontaneous out- 
growth. It could not be the work of a party completely 
formed and consolidated, with its doctrines all settled, its 
creeds written out, its arguments prepared, its plan of attack 
defined, like that of a disciplined army, marching to besiege 
a fortress. ‘There was no such party, and it could not be 
created bya word. One mind first gained some light ; one hon- 
est heart was aroused by the enormous abuse of indulgences ; 
and then one voice boldly spoke out. Other minds were 
thinking and feeling too, but with different degrees of clear- 
ness and intensity. Perhaps no one else was just then 
prepared to speak out. It was a great matter even to think 
against such an ancient, powerful, and awful religionism. 
But if any dare to think, who will be so presumptuous as 
to utter his thoughts? There is one found who does speak. 
The spell of interdiction seems broken. Now others begin to 
speak also. Speech quickens thought. Thought leads to 
more observation and examination. The Holy Scriptures 
are appealed to, and men begin to use the long-forgotten 
books of inspiration. Pure gospel doctrines are revived. The 
more ancient’ Fathers are read in connection with the apos- 
tolical’ writings. 'The Word of God is compared with the 
voice of the church in all ages. The rise of the great apos- 
tasy is perceived, its gradual growth is noted, its full devel- 
opment discerned. The men who began with the idea of 
reforming certain abuses, find that Rome will yield nothing— 
that she is bent upon maintaining her grand hierarchical 
organization and supremacy. ‘Then separation is seen to be 
the only remedy. ‘There must be a new church, or rather 
a return to the church of Christ and his apostles. This now 
becomes the leading idea—to restore primitive doctrine and 
polity.. Protestantism is driven to assume the burden of the 
argument, and to enter upon the gigantic labor of investi- 
gating evidences; of expatiating through the whole field of 
history, to eliminate legends and to find the true course of 
events ; of expatiating through the whole field of theology, to 
eliminate false philosophies and human dogmas, and to find 
the faith of the early church; of studying the languages fin 
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which the sacred books were originally written, and of col- 
lating manuscripts to settle the genuine text and to deter- 
mine the canon of Scripture; and finally, the labor of fixing 
the true principle of interpretation, so that men may know 
what God has revealed. ‘To effect this, it became necessary 
to proclaim freedom of thought and freedom of investigation, 
so that all who felt disposed might take part in the great and 
glorious work. The only unity with which they could begin 
was the unity of a grand idea, the unity of a rational, holy, 
and most needed purpose. The logical and historical unity 
could be looked forward to only as a result to be attained 
by unconstrained thought and discussion. Nor could any 
one predict with certainty how long a sweep of time would 
be required to realize this. Milton in his day uttered these 
noble words: ‘* Truth indeed came once into the world with 
her Divine Master, and was a perfect and most glorious 
shape to look on ; but when he ascended, and his apostles 
after him were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race 
of deceivers, who—as the story goes of the Egyptian Ty- 
phon with his conspirators, how they dealt with the good 
Osiris—took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a 
thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From 
that time ever since, the sad friends of truth, such as durst 
appear imitating the careful search that Isis made for the 
mangled body of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up 
limb by limb still as they could find them. We have not 
yet found them all, nor ever shall do, till her Master’s second 
coming : he shall bring together every joint and member, 
and shall mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection. ‘To be still searching what we know not by 
what we know, still closing up truth to truth as we find it,— 
for all her body is homogeneal and proportional,—this is the 
golden rule in theology as in arithmetic, and makes the best 
harmony of a church ; not the forced and outward union of 
cold, and neutral, and inwardly divided minds.” 

This is the great mission of Protestantism—to collect the 
scattered limbs of truth, using free research and free speech. 
By the only legitimate method, Protestantism is seeking for 
the most perfect unity. The golden rule of theology an- 
nounced by Milton, is the rule by which genuine Protestant- 
ism, rightly understood, has ever worked, and is working 
now—* still searching what we know not by what we know, 
still closing up truth to truth as we find it.” 

Protestantism discusses every thing. She discusses the 
claim of the hierarchy and every form of polity. She dis- 
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cusses the evidences of Christianity, and meets every form 
of infidelity. She discusses all philosophies, and every 
form of theological dogma. She enters boldly into every 
field of investigation that stands connected with her great 
work—philology, hermeneutics, antiquities, history and geo- 
graphy. ‘Truth fears no inquiry, is startled by no test. As 
in the science of nature the true philosopher searches for 
facts and laws, knowing full well that the Author of nature 
has taken care of her consistencies and harmonies; so in the 
system of religion, the true theologist searches for what God 
has revealed, knowing full well that there will be no want 
of consistency and harmony in the perfected knowledge. It 
is not for us to invent a system and then to compel the words 
of Scripture into an agreement with it; but to receive the 
words of Scripture with a clear, simple, and unbiased under- 
standing, and to trust them to make out their own system. 
Prstestactions is the same free spirit in religion, that the 
Baconian philosophy is in science. 

By liberal investigation and free discussion all kinds of 
knowledge are advanced, and common systems of law, medi- 
cine, politics, and science generally are gained. The same 
principle governs in theology. Owing to the weakness of 
human nature, appearing in the prejudices of ancient opinions 
and of parties, and to the more or less thoroughness of investi- 
gation and consequent perfection of knowledge, there will ne- 
cessarily arise different schools and sects both in the sciences 
generally, and in theology in particular. These schools and 
sects are not to be suppressed by arbitrary enactment, or 
by physical force, for these are not rational methods of deal- 
ing with human opinion. Thought and faith are not a blind 
and helpless submission to human power. It is only by giv- 
ing the widest scope to thought and inquiry, and by multi- 
plying the helps of correct knowledge, that a genuine unity 
either in scientific or religious knowledge can be attained. 

We accept Protestantism, therefore, with its conflicts and 
denominationalism. The great question between us and Rome 
does not merge itself into a question of unity. If Rome has 
unity, it is but a unity arising from a grim authority exer- 
cised over ignorance and superstition, and frowning upon all 
free inquiry. Protestantism is the very spirit of free in- 
quiry—a free inquiry after truth. We are not anxious about 
unity, because we know it ever follows in the path of free 
inquiry, and becomes more perfect as free i inquiry advances. 
We are intent upon finding God’s truth, and in that we shall 
have unity enough. We have succeeded in giving the Bible 
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to the world. It is not possible that it should be wrenched 
from the hands which possess it, and again put under the 
lock and key of the priests. 

This is enough for us. Now we are sure that Protestant- 
ism cannot decline, but must ever advance, and that with an 
increasing ratio. All we desire is, that men should possess 
the Bible, and be thus all taught of God. God’s truth is in- 
tended for men, his method of teaching is adapted to men. 
Under this potent influence and the dispensation of the Spirit 
which ever attends it, ignorance will depart, prejudice will be 
eradicated, the shadows of superstition be dispersed, and 
“the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.”’ While men can have free access 
to the Bible, it is as absurd to talk of the decline of Protes- 
tantism, as it would be to talk of the decline of astronomy 
while men are permitted to study mathematics, and to turn 
their telescopes towards the unclouded heavens. 


We have thus shown what are not the questions at issue 
between Romanisn and Protestantism: it remains only to 
show what are the questions at issue. These really are only 
two: Whether all men have a right to possess and read the 
Bible ? and whether each man has a right to exercise his 
private judgment in deciding upon the doctrines which it 
contains, and the duties which it enjoins? 

If the first be granted, then we grant also that every man 
may avail himself of all the helps within his reach in making 
up his judgment as to the contents of the Bible. He may 
make use of all kinds of learning that relate to the subject ; 
he may read all the books, ancient and modern, that have 
been written upon the contents of the Bible; he may consult 
all confessions and creeds; he may resort to all living teach- 
ers. And if he find in the Bible itself clear and explicit di- 
rections as to the manner and the spirit of conducting his 
inquiries—such as comparing Scripture with Scripture—such 
as reading with much meditation and prayer—then he must 
obey these directions first of all. This no one will dispute. 
But the decision at which he at last arrives, if he exercise 
the right of private judgment, must be the free decision of 
his own mind, the result of his own perceptions and convic- 
tions, and not the mere repetition of words which a human 
authority has imposed upon him. 

Men may indeed form erroneous decisions respecting Scrip- 
ture, as they do on other subjects where the right of private 
judgment is acknowledged. And they are responsible in the 
same way. To the Author of the Bible each one is account- 
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able. Before the great Master each one standeth or falleth. 
The right of private judgment we take to be a right inherent 
in an intelligent, free, and moral being. 

Both questions may be presented as follows: When Christ 
taught on earth publicly, had all the multitude whom he ad- 
dressed a right to hear him? had every one of the multitude 
a right to form his own conclusions respecting what he heard? 
or, were they bound to commit the hearing of the words, and 
the conclusions to be drawn from them, to some individual or 
individuals clothed with authority for this purpose? And 
now that we have the words perpetuated to us in writing, 
may we read and judge for ourselves, or is there a mediatory 
authority to which we must defer? 

If both points were granted by the Church of Rome, and 
she were to say at once, all men may read and judge for 
themselves, then we should all stand in the same relation to 
her that we do to the several Protestant denominations. We 
should indeed dissent from many of her doctrines, but our 
whole discussion with her would be as to the meaning of the 
Scriptures. And if by an appeal to this authority she could 
substantiate the Pope’s supremacy, the worship of the Virgin 
and the saints, transubstantiation, prayer for the dead, and 
purgatory, penance and priestly absolution, indulgences, and 
all her peculiar tenets, then she would gain a legitimate vic- 
tory. Only let us have a free Bible and a free judgment, 
and then if the whole world becomes Roman Catholic, there 
is nothing more to be said. 

But it is at this very point that Rome meets us with her 
antagonism. She forbids a free Bible and a free judgment. 
And what does she teach? Why, that the Bible is not given 
to all men directly, but to the church as represented by 
Popes and Councils—by the priesthood; that no private 
judgment is admissible, but that the church is supernaturally 
endowed to interpret the Bible and to communicate its doc- 
trines to the people. This church, an infallible and authori- 
tative teacher, stands in direct communication with men, and 
her voice is to be heard and obeyed. It matters not whether 
she has deduced it from the Bible, or received it by tradition, 
or evolved it by the judgment of Popes and Councils: what- 
ever she has decided upon as doctrine and duty, is to be re- 
ceived by the people as of unquestionable authority. God 
has appointed her to this office, has endowed her with these 
functions, has committed to her head as his own vicegerent 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Men, therefore, have 
only to hear and obey the church. 
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But how shall each individual reach the teaching of the 
church? Each one cannot go to the Pope and hear his voice. 
But suppose it were possible; then the Pope could do no 
more than deliver himself in words as did Christ and his 
apostles, and all who heard would of necessity exercise their 
private judgment in comprehending his meaning, as did the 
hearers of Christ and his apostles in comprehending their 
meaning, and as we do now when we read the gospels and 
the apostolic epistles. Private judgment then would not in 
this case be dispensed with. 

But shall each one examine for himself the decrees of the 
Popes and the decisions of the Councils? This again is not 
possible to the people at large. Suppose, however, it were 
possible. ‘Then here also would be an exercise of private 
judgment, and, it may be, a far more difficult and hazardous 
exercise of it than in reading outright the gospels and the 
apostolic epistles. 

But, as we said, the teaching of the church cannot be 
reached by the people through Popes and Councils. How 
then? Each one reaches it through his confessor. 'There are 
myriads of priests; and so every Roman Catholic is furnished 
with a confessor. Through his confessor the church speaks 
to him. Are all these priests so well instructed in the infal- 
lible teachings of the church, and so remarkably endowed, as 
to give these teachings infallibly? This must be presumed, 
or the church’s infallibility can be of no avail to profit the 
members. But every one of these myriads of priests, of every 
grade of education, and of every variety of character, must 
exercise his private judgment in respect to all that he reads 
in the canons of the church, and all that he hears from the 
superior orders. Indeed, there must be an abundance of 
private judgment on the part of the priesthood, unless each 
priest is assumed to be inspired in all that he utters in the 
way of interpreting the language of Popes and Councils. But 
in this case the members of the church are no better off than 
those who originally heard prophets and apostles, or those 
who read their writings now, except that the priests may be 
thought to speak more clearly and intelligibly. Whether the 
priest utter his own private judgment of what the Church 
Universal has spoken, or whether he utter a judgment under 
divine inspiration, he whom he instructs must form his private 
judgment of the meaning of the priest’s words. It appears, 
thus, that if there really be instruction given in any suppos- 
able manner, private judgment cannot be wholly precluded. 
Indeed, the entire abrogation of private judgment where any 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXIV. 13 
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fact, truth, or point of faith is communicated and received, 
is an utter absurdity. ‘The communication must be made in 
a proposition, of which both the person stating it and the per- 
son receiving it must form a private judgment; otherwise, the 
communication is not made. It is not in the power of Roman- 
ism, therefore, utterly to abrogate private judgment. But it is 
possible to limit it. The subjects, the mode and extent of 
investigation, the authorities to be consulted, may be pre- 
scribed. It may be said, Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther ; and, This is the way in which thou shalt go; go not to 
the right hand nor to the left. If private judgment cannot 
be abrogated, the free exercise of it can be denied and pre- 
vented. 

This is just what Romanism does—this is her leading 
principle. She forbids the exercise of private judgment 
upon the Holy Scriptures. This is the first and most im- 
portant limitation. Now her members cannot bring a divine 
and supreme authority against her doctrines and practices. 
She thus makes herself the supreme authority. The next 
important limitation is to bring the judgment of every mem- 
ber under the immediate control of the priest. All his 
thoughts, his doubts and difficulties must be submitted to 
the priest, who guards every avenue through which danger- 
ous light might enter, and checks every forward speculation. 
And as the priests are by due subordination connected with 


a central authority which is absolute, she, by this organiza- | 


tion, maintains her supremacy over thought and conscience. 

Two great principles became thus at once established, 
expressed in propositions so simple that private judgment in 
receiving them has no chance for diversity : the supremacy 
of the church in general, and the supremacy of the priestly 
confessor as the immediate representative and organ of the 
church. Then there are a few grand tenets, closely con- 
nected with the supremacy of the church and the authority 
of the priest, stated with equal explicitness. Their design 
is to commit the whole work of the soul’s salvation to the 
church, so that salvation shall be impossible out of the 
church. This work is accomplished by three things: re- 
generation, whether taken as a spiritual change or an organic 
union with the church; a constant gustentation of the re- 
ligious life, whether taken as an inward spiritual life or an 
unbroken recognition of the organic union; and the forgiveness 
of sins, or absolution. Now al! these belong to the church, 
and are administered in particular to each individual by the 
priest. By baptism the priest regenerates. By transubstan- 
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tiating the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, and by dispensing the wafer to the people, he sustains 
in every member the religious life. By the confessional, 
connected with penances and prayers to the Virgin and the 
saints, and offerings to the church, all which he has power to 
prescribe, he administers absolution, or the pardon of sin. 
But the power does not cease here. There is the state of 
purgatory, where the soul may be subjected to severer pen- 
ances after it has left the body, and through which it obtains 
its final absolution previous to its entrance intoheaven. This 
state of purgatory is also under the power of the church, and 
souls are held there or dismissed at pleasure. And penances, 
prayers and offerings may not only avail for one’s own benefit 
in procuring remission or indulgence, but also for the benefit of 
others. Hence the great system of masses and prayers for 
the dead. 

The priest thus commands the present life and the life to 
come; while the ceremony of extreme unction forms a con- 
necting link between the two. 

The manner in which private judgment is limited and 
controlled by this system is plain enough. The human 
intelligence is tasked no farther than to receive the bald 
statements: The church is supreme, the priest must be 
obeyed, baptism makes one a Christian, the bread and wine 
are changed by the priest into the body and blood of Christ, 
the penances and prayers prescribed must be performed and 
said, the confessional must be visited and absolution re- 
ceived, the mass must be attended, extreme unction must be 
ministered to the dying, masses must be said for the souls 
in purgatory. And these are further represented under the 
imagery of the ceremonial. 

But it is not permitted to question the character of these 
tenets and observances, or to seek whether the authority 
which ordains them is really a final and adequate authority. 
The church must be received as the only true church—the 
most ancient church—the church apostolical and holy. No free 
inquiry may seek to compare her claims with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, for she has assumed to be their sole interpreter. ‘To 
doubt, to question, is sinful. An absolute and passive faith 
is demanded. But since the human mind is prone to a pru- 
rient curiosity, and may, in spite of all interdiction, raise in- 
quiries, and finally run into disbelief and rebellion, there must 
also be connected with this system a physical power sufficient 
to crush such attempts, and to enforce obedience. It will 
be a wise thing to keep the people in ignorance, for ignorance 
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is the parent of a passive faith, and a diffusion of knowlege 
tends inevitably to awaken inquiry. This physical power, 
therefore, is necessary also for regulating the condition of the 
people. 

In accordance with these necessities, Romanism claims 
in the person of the Pope, as Christ’s Vicegerent, to have do- 
minion over the governments of the earth. Hence, when in 
her full power and glory, she never met her opponents with 
arguments, but with wrath and extermination. So, likewise, 
it was not by stimulating investigation and elevating men to 
liberal thinking, that she made her converts, but by commis- 
sloning the swords of conquerors to sustain her priesthood. 
It was thus that Charlemagne converted the Saxons, and 
Spain the Mexicans and Peruvians. Where she could not 
send the sword, she sent missionaries with consummate art to 
accommodate her system to the superstitions of the heathen. 
Witness her missionaries in China and Japan. The crucifix 
and the sword have been her instruments, and not the gospel 
ard schools for the people. 

Now Protestantism in her vital principle is a protest against 
unthinking belief. She began her career by questioning the 
validity of the tenets imposed by Rome. And when Rome 
held up her authority as the ground of her tenets, then Prot- 
estantism questioned the authority itself. She said to Rome, 
‘‘ You affirm that the Pope is Christ’s vicegerent, and that 
the Roman Church is the church instituted by the apostles. 
Now prove these things by the words of Christ and his apos- 
tles.”’ 

We all know how that Rome did not rejoin by opening 
the Bible, and saying, Search for yourselves: here you will 
find the sufficient evidence. But she anathematized the Re- 
formers, and called upon kings and emperors to put them 
down. She attempted to renew an Albigensian crusade. She 
would have mingled the ashes of Luther with the ashes of 
Huss and Jerome of Prague. The princes of Germany stood 
up for the right. They said, ‘‘ This man shall be protected 
in making his appeal to the Scriptures. The claims of the 
church shall be tested by the Word of God. 'The Bible 
shall no longer be locked up, and thought shall be free.”” The 
peace of Passau secured to the Protestants of Germany free- 
dom to read the Word of God, and freedom to think. The 
battle of the Boyne secured it finally in the mighty empire of 
Britain. Gustavus Adolphus sealed the triumphant cause with 
his blood for the north of Europe. Long suppressed in France 


by the most remorseless tyranny, it returned as a signal of 
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hope amid the new order of things which followed the Revo- 
lution—that terrible reaction of the people against civil and 
ecclesiastical oppression. It is secured now in the best and 
most powerful nations of Europe. It is secured in the thirty- 
one States and the six territories of North America, stretching 
from ocean to ocean. 

Where Rome still maintains her power absolute, she ex- 
cludes the Bible—she puts down the right of private judg- 
ment. It has become a saying in every body’s mouth, ‘* When 
Pio Nono fled from Rome, the Bible entered ; when Pio Nono 
returned, he drove out the Bible.” While England and 
America suffer the priests of Rome to have free access, and 
to establish the Romish worship freely among the Roman 
Catholics, and even to do whatever they please to make 
converts in a lawful way, the Pope shuts the English chapel 
out of the gates of Rome, and after a struggle allows the 
little American chapel to remain within the gates, on con- 
dition that no effort is made to convert Italians. There must 
be no talk with the Italians about religion; no Bible must 
be given them. 

In a country like ours, where thought and speech are so 
free, and where Bibles are so plentiful, the priests have a 
difficult part to act. But it is evident to every one who be- 
stows attention upon the subject, that the great effort is to 
keep down private judgment, and to keep the Roman Catho- 
lics apart from Bible influence. The effort, of course, is suc- 
cessful in general only with immigrants who have not yet been 
quickened by the spirit of our institutions. As these immi- 
grants are constantly pouring in, the priests have much work 
to do. No one, however, can be doubtful of the result. The 
poor, wretched multitudes come here to purge off their gloom 
in the orient beams of freedom. 

There is one disadvantage under which Romanism is 
placed in our day in many countries, and which would go far 
to prove her decline were we disposed to enter upon the argu- 
ment; and that is, that she is compelled to submit her claims 
to those tests which she denies and deprecates. For example, 
it has been openly, and truly with much apparent candor, 
avowed by a high authority, that her object is to convert 
‘the inhabitants of these United States—the people of the 
cities and the people of the country, the officers of the navy 
and the marines, commanders of the army, the legislatures, the 
senate, the cabinet, the President, and all.” Now, in doing 
this she will have to prove that she is the true apostolical 
church by making her appeal to the Scriptures, and by call- 
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ing upon us to exercise our private judgments ; and then she 
will have to prove from the Scriptures, calling upon our pri- 
vate judgments again, all her peculiar tenets, or that what is 
not contained in the Scriptures the Scriptures have given her 
authority to ordain. Of necessity she cannot bring us to re- 
ceive her as the infallible church and the infallible interpreter 
of the Bible, unless she can satisfy us as to her claims. Now, 
this is a new position for her to take, and a very fair one. 
We freely grant she will be entitled to all the success she 
meets with in this way. But now she must calculate what 
the effects of this method are likely to be. Accustomed as 
we have been to appeal to the Scriptures, and to exercise our 
private judgments, and called upon to do so again by herself 
on a question which involves so much, we may find that the 
great doctrines of salvation are as clearly stated by Christ and 
his apostles as she can state them herself, only that there is a 
wide difference in the matter of the statement. We may find 
that the doctrine of regeneration by the Holy Spirit is as 
clearly stated as she states regeneration by priestly baptism ; 
that the forgiveness of sins granted by God only through faith in 
a crucified Redeemer, is as clearly stated as she states forgive- 
ness granted by the priest, through penances, offerings, and 
confessions ; that Christ is stated as clearly to be the only In- 
tercessor as she states the intercession of the saints; that 
the eucharist is as clearly stated without involving transub- 
stantiation as she states transubstantiation; that Christ himself 
is as clearly stated to be the only Head of his church as she 
states the Pope to be the head ; that the marriage of bishops 
is as clearly stated as she states their celibacy; that the 
unlawfulness of making additions to the written Word of 
God, or taking away from it, and of receiving any other gus- 
pel than that preached by the apostles, is as clearly stated as 
she states her additional tenets of purgatory, of worship to 
the Virgin Mary and the saints, of venerating relics and ima- 
ges, and whatever else in her teaching transcends the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures; and that Christ states his kingdom to 
be not of this world as clearly as she claims an earthly do- 
minion. 

In addition to this, she must calculate upon the influence 
which the attempt to convert us in this way must exert over 
her own members. They may catch the infection, and turn 
to consult the Scriptures and to exercise their private judg- 
ments likewise. They will hear the noise of the discussion, 
and the arguments broached on both sides will fly about by 
means of newspapers and tracts, and will be repeated from 
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mouth to mouth. And since she has no physical force here 
by which to restrain her members, and to compel them to 
obedience, she may find as much difficulty in meeting the 
newly-awakened inquirers within her own pale as to convert 
those who are without. 

This is certainly a new experiment for the Church of Rome, 
and upon which the history of the middle ages can give her 
no light. 

All that we Protestants have to say is, that we desire most 
earnestly to see such a discussion going on. We have no 
objections that Rome should attempt to convert us where we 
have an unlimited use of the Bible and a free private judg- 
ment. On the other hand, the great charity which we wish 
to do her members is to place the Bible in their hands, and 
to arouse them to use their private judgments ; and we intend 
to exert ourselves to the utmost to do them this charity. 

Here, as we have shown, is the great question at issue 
between us. We Protestants contend for freedom to read 
the Word of God, and freedom to judge of it. Rome has 
ever resisted this. Where she can, she now positively for- 
bids it. But in this free and happy country she is compelled 
to submit to it. She is going to convert us, and she can meet 


5 : ! ‘ 
us on no other ground. She will struggle hard indeed to 


5 

keep her own members from this ground, but so far from suc- 
ceeding, she will by her very attempts to convert us help to 
place them where we stand. If, however, she were to give 
up her purpose of converting us, we can never give up our 
purpose of circulating the Bible, and calling upon our fellow- 
men to read and think. This is our mission. In accom- 
plishing this we gain our victory. We are willing to be 
ourselves whatever God’s Word and free thought shall make 
us. We desire our fellow-men to be only what God’s Word 
and free thought shall make them. Let that creed prevail, 
let that sect prevail, let that destiny of the social system and 
of nations be achieved, let that form of character be predomi- 
nant, let that heaven and immortality be gained, which the 
Word of God reveals to free and enlightened souls. 
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Art. IL—SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 


The Mission of the Church; or, Systematic Beneficence. By 
Rey. Epwarp A. Lawrence, Marblehead, Mass. Pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, New-York. Pp. 163. 


WE gratefully acknowledge our obligations to the author 
of this little volume that he has employed his pen in produ- 
cing it, and to the American Tract Society for its timely pub- 
lication. It is among the auspicious signs, that the subject of 
systematic beneficence is both attracting more attention than 
formerly, and is better understood. There is throughout Prot- 
estant Christendom an annual increase of the offerings cast 
into the treasury of the Lord. The enterprises which Chris- 
tian benevolence has originated are prosecuted with compar- 
ative vigor, and the church begins to look for the subjugation 
of the world to the Messiah. But while we acknowledge 
with pleasure the prevailing zeal for the diffusion of the gos- 
pel, we are under the painful necessity of affirming that 
Christians generally are falling immeasurably short of their 
duty in the great cause. Here and there are to be found 
‘¢ devout men,’’ who do honor to the Christian name. The 
‘live not to themselves, but to Him who died for them, and 
rose again.” ‘They are deeply penetrated with the sentiment 
that they are the Lord’s, and that all pertaining to them is his 
also. Acting under this impression, their contributions to the 
cause of benevolence are equal to their ability. Such men 
are stars of the first magnitude. 

But can this be said of an overwhelming majority of pro- 
fessed Christians? Do they practically recognize the fact 
that they are “ bought with a price ?”” Does "thes ‘love of 
Christ constrain” them? Do they regard themselves as 
stewards of God? Is the truth deeply engraved on their 
hearts that their property is lent to them by the Supreme 
Proprietor of all things, and that they are required to use it 
for his glory? Do they view it as a talent committed to 
them, which honesty and fidelity forbid their ‘ laying up in 
a napkin,” or expending in such a manner as to gratify ‘“ the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life?” Alas for the church, 
that these questions cannot receive an affirmative answer! 
Thousands who are called by the name of Christ feel so little 


interest in the prosperity of his kingdom, that they do not 
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pretend to make regular pecuniary contributions to promote 
its enlargement. They seem to forget that it is written, 
‘‘ To him’’—the Messiah, that is, to the advancement of his 
cause—‘‘ shall be given of the gold of Sheba.” They do 
not understand the art of inscribing ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord” 
on every article of property they possess. Hence many of 
them give nothing to the cause of God, and others are alto- 
gether irregular in their donations. Their contributions, 
when made at all, are made under the promptings of mo- 
mentary feeling, and to expect them to give systematically 
would betray an utter ignorance of the philosophy of impulse. 
They do not act from principle. No certain calculations can 
be made in reference to them. Our benevolent societies know 
not what to expect from them. Of just what proportion in 
the churches this may be true it is impossible to say, but cer- 
tainly such a state of things renders decidedly opportune the 
publication before us on Systematic Beneficence ; and we 
take great pleasure in commending it ‘to the favorable regard 
of the Christian public. 

The book contains three chapters, the first of which treats 
of the ‘¢ Elementary Principles of Beneficence.”’” The “ ele- 
ments of Christian beneficence’’ are shown to be—1. An 
intelligent spirit. 2. A diffusive spirit. 3. An equitable 
spirit. 4. A benevolent spirit. 5. A self-denying spirit. 
6. A spirit of grateful love. 7. A spirit of prayer. Under 
all these subdivisions of his subject, the author says much 
which is well worthy of consideration. We have been deeply 
impressed with his remarks on the “diffusive spirit” of 
Christian beneficence, and we cannot forego the pleasure of 
giving the following extract :— 


The spirit of Christian beneficence neither halts nor hesitates at geo- 
graphical boundaries. Contiguity of guilt and misery has the advantage 
only as affording opportunity for speedier relief. Hence, the faintest 
sigh of want, and the softest wail of sorrow, from whatever source they 
come, touch a responsive chord in the soul of the benevolent man, and 
vibrate there as the voice of God. 

Thus diffusive is the spirit of Christian beneficence. Her “field is the 
world.’ Her own nature allows her no narrower limits as the sphere of 
her action, and the circle of the globe no wider one. With “ Onward” 
for her motto, she shrinks from no region however rigorous, and from no 
clime however sultry or remote. No barbarism is too rude, and no forms 
of error too venerable for her assailment. No human condition is so de- 
graded and no misery so woful, no wretchedness is so appalling and no 
terror so intimidating, as to check her flowing sympathy or daunt her ad- 
venturous courage. The arm of power may be raised to protect or to 
repel her, yet, with her eye upturned to the throne of the Eternal, 
and her hand fast hold of the cross, she goes forth to her work. See the 
illustration of her diffusive energy in the propagation of primitive Chris- 
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tianity, which, in less than three centuries, she made the sole accredited 
religion of the civilized world. See her too, in this age, planting her 
standard amid the snows of Greenland, and on the burning sands of India. 
She is unfurling the banner of the cross in every quarter of the globe. 
She is climbing the snow-clad sides of the Himmaleh and the Andes, 
crossing the Rocky Mountains and ranging the coasts of the Pacific, bear- 
ing in one hand the torch of truth, and pointing with the other to the 
Lamb of God. Nor will she rest till every son and daughter of Adam is 
blessed by the gospel, and the whole earth smiles with the beauty and 
verdure of heaven. (Pp. 13, 14.) 


To show that the spirit of Christian beneficence is an 
equitable spirit, our author observes :— 


Every man is a steward of God. All that he possesses is committed to 
him in trust, with the injunction, “ Occupy till I come.” At a future 
day it will be said, ‘‘Give an account of thy stewardship.”’ Of every one 
who hides his Lord’s money by hoarding, or embezzles it by squandering, 
it shall be said, ‘‘ Bind the unprofitable servant, and cast him into outer 
darkness.” He, on the other hand, who employs it for the glory of his 
Master, and the good of mankind, shall receive the faithful servant’s ap- 
proval, ‘‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” (Pp. 14, 15.) 


This is solemn and impressive language. Equity and 
honesty require the people of God not only to give them- 
selves to him, but to consider all their possessions as belong- 
ing to him. In fact, the injunction, ‘* Honor the Lord with 
thy substance,” is only an amplification of the moral law 
which says, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart.” Supreme love to God necessarily involves a 
willingness to surrender property or any thing else at his 
bidding. It would be ineffably absurd to say ‘that we had 
enthroned Jehovah in the affections of our hearts, but could 
not consecrate our worldly possessions to his glory. Strictly 
speaking, these possessions are his, and we, as his stewards, 
are intrusted with the care and use of them. Whenever we 
give to his cause, therefore, or whatever we give, we may 
well say, “ All things come of thee, and of thine own have we 
given thee.” We can give nothing to God which he has not 
first given to us. All things are originally and of right his ; 
and when any of them are lent to us, it is upon condition that 
they shall be returned when he calls for them, and in the 
manner which he specifies. 

It should never be forgotten, moreover, that the ability 
requisite to acquire property is the gift of God. The 
Israelite is admonished not to say, ‘‘ My power, and the 
might of my hand, hath gotten me this wealth. But thou 
shalt remember the Lord thy God: for it is he that giveth 
thee power to get wealth.” ‘The blessing of the Lord, it 
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maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.” ‘For she 
did not know that I gave her corn, and wine, and oil, and 
multiplied her silver and gold, which they prepared for Baal.” 
From these quotations it is clear that divine agency is requi- 
site to the production of wealth,—that the Lord gives ‘* power 
to get wealth,’’—that his “ blessing makes rich,”—and that 
it is his prerogative to “ multiply silver and gold.” If, then, 
God overrules the destinies of his people, and so superintends 
their secular interests as to enable them to acquire pecuniary 
ability to do good, it will surely be admitted that it devolves 
on them to consecrate that ability to his service. 

The second chapter of the volume before us treats of 
‘¢ Proportion in Beneficence.”” ‘The author lays down three 
general propositions: 1. Every man’s charitable contribu- 
tions should be proportionate to the vastness and importance 
of the objects sought in beneficence. 2. Every man’s chari- 
table contributions should be proportionate to the adequacy 
of the instrumentality to be applied. 3. Every man’s chari- 
table contributions should be proportionate to his pecuniary 
means and facilities for applying the instrumentality. Under 
the third general proposition several particular propositions 
are stated, as for example: Every man’s beneficence should 
be proportionate—1. To the sum total of his property. 2. To 
his annual income. 3. To what he can earn by industry. 
4. To what he can save by economy. 5. To what he can 
spare by self-denial. 

In establishing the first of these particular propositions, our 
author expresses himself thus :— 


It will be apparent in the outset, that we have to do with something 
more than the single question of income. For although with a man who, 
from the commencement of his business life, has regulated his charities 
by the Scripture rule, it might be only a question of income, yet as there 
are few who have done this, in determining each man’s ability it is obvi- 
ous that any inquiry would be partial, and any result defective, which 
should not involve a consideration of the sum total of a man’s property. 
(Pp. 76, 77.) 


To all whom it may concern, we heartily commend the 
views here presented. Even among the benevolent there is 
a tendency in adjusting charitable expenditures to overlook 
the sum total of property, and fix the attention exclusively on 
income. The adoption of this method of adjustment would, 
in many cases, operate with oppressive inequality. To illus- 
trate, let us suppose that one man has invested a capital of 
a few thousand dollars in business which yields a handsome 
income, and that another has made an investment of tens of 
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thousands in lands which he is disposed to hold for years, 
and perhaps for life. There is no income accruing from the 
latter investment, and if the sum total of property is not to 
be taken into account in settling the question, ‘‘ How much 
owest thou to my Lord?’ the man of a few thousand dollars, 
regulating his pecuniary contributions by his income, will give 
more than the man who has his tens of thousands so invested 
as to yield no income. And then, too, if beneficent expendi- 
tures were to be graduated by income alone, those who are 
not entirely free from covetous propensities would be tempted 
to make investments which would prove ultimately advan- 
tageous to themselves or their heirs, but which would be 
productive of no ‘present gain. ‘Thus a man’s sagacity in 
making these investments would release him from present 
obligation to give to the Lord’s cause. The vanity of such 
shifts to escape the claims of the cause of benevolence is most 
apparent. The sum total of property as well as income must 
be considered in adjusting the proportion of benevolent do- 
nations. 

Some professed Christians, failing, as the habit of their 
lives, to cast into the Lord’s treasury according to their abil- 
ity, form the purpose of making up for this deficiency by 
provisions in their wills. Far be it from us to pronounce in- 
discriminate censure on those who defer the distribution of 
their property for benevolent ends till they themselves stand 
before God. We can conceive of instances in which testa- 
mentary bequests are the result of the conjoint operation of 
Christian prudence and liberality. There are cases, however, 
in which the influence of the covetous principle has much to 
do in testamentary regulations. Christians who intend to re- 
member the claims of God’s cause when they ‘‘ make their 
wills” ought to enter into a rigid analysis of their motives. 

But we shall let the author of the work before us speak on 
this subject :— 


In many cases, a will is only an expedient of covetousness, to satisfy 
conscience, and atone for the sin of sending the needy away empty in our 
lifetime, by allowing the claims of charity to take effect when we are 
dead. God has made you his steward, and has nowhere authorized you 
to leave to others that which he has required you yourself todo, The 
calls of. benevolence will never be more urgent than now. Your property 
will never do so much good as now. Every day that you postpone its de- 
votement, you by so much lessen the time in which it might be bearing 
fruit unto Christ. Therefore, God would have you the executor of your 
own will. No one can administer your charities so advantageously as 
yourself. By so doing, you make the most profitable investment of your 
money, and avoid the danger of losing, by reverse of fortune, what you 
had intended to bequeath to benevolent objects. God would also that your 
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death be deplored as a loss to the church, rather than welcomed as a 
gain to its beneficent operations; that the world be blessed with the influ- 
ence of your beneficent example while living, rather than be left in doubt 
concerning the motives of your testamentary charity when you are dead. 
He would not have you deprived of the blessedness of giving, by the in- 
tervention of a will, rendering it necessary for you to be cast out of your 
stewardship before your Lord’s money can be “ put to the exchangers.” 


(Pp. 80, 81.) 


We proceed to the last chapter of the book before us, which 


is entitled ‘* System in Beneficence.” 
System”’ 


The ‘ Provisions of 
are shown to include ‘* instruction concerning the 


use of property,” and the “appropriation by every one, at 
stated times, of a due proportion of his property to chari- 


table purposes. 
considers—1. ‘The oe period. 
3. The annual period. 

gain in every enterprise. 


In connection with this topic, the author 
2. The monthly period. 

Setting apart a portion of each 
“The « Provisions of System” also 


embrace ‘‘ some plan by every church for collecting its con- © 


tributions, and for applying them to their objects.” 


It is argued with great ability that the “ Tendencies and 
Advantages of System” are to ** diminish the expenditure of 


benevolent societies ; 


o 39 


to ** secure a larger number of con- 


tributors ;’’ to **secure from each contributor an amount more 
proportionate to his ability ;” to ‘ give to charitable contribu- 
tions the more Scriptural form of free-will offerings ;” to “‘ make 


these free-will offerings the fruit of a more heevGat spirit; 


29? 


to 


‘‘ give consistency and efficiency to the character of Christians, 


by bringing 
professions,” &ce. 


their life into harmony with their doctrines and 


Our author, in expatiating on the advantages of systematic 
beneficence, very naturally refers to 1 Cor. xvi. 2: ‘Upon 
the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in 


store, as God hath prospered him.” He observes :— 


The advantages of this plan are obvious. It is the occasion of very fre- 
quent recurrence to the providence of God as the source of our prosperity, 
and of a recognition of our dependence upon him, and of our obligation to 


him for all that we receive. 


It is suited to mingle thoughts of him with 


the pursuit of all our worldly affairs, so that our religion, instead of being 
secularized by our business, is made to elevate and sanctify it, by leading 


to its prosecution upon the highest principles. 


By bringing us to so fre- 


quent a review of our stewardship, it deepens the feeling of responsible- 
ness, and quickens the sensibilities to the condition of our fellow-men, and 


to our final account. 


The mind being kept thus constantly familiar with 


the ennobling principles and constraining motives of Christian beneficence, 
selfishness is restrained, and covetousness meets with constant and al- 


most impassable barriers. 


Thus a more correct judgment will be formed 
of the proportion which duty requires, and the devotement of that pro- 
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portion will be prompted by more elevated religious affections. (Pp. 122, 
123.) 

These observations we consider eminently judicious, and 
they clearly indicate that the author is well versed in the 
philosophy of frequent acts of systematic beneficence. There 
are circumstances, no doubt, which render a monthly or an 
annual estimate of what is due the cause of benevolence pre- 
ferable to a weekly estimate. In some instances the weekly 
estimate may be impracticable. If so, the monthly should be 
resorted to; and if the monthly be likewise impracticable, let 
there be a yearly offering to the Lord. In most cases, how- 
ever, we are persuaded that a weekly * laying by in store as 
God prospers” is practicable, and ought to be done. This 
weekly plan of operation is not only recommended, but au- 
thoritatively prescribed by the apostle Paul. He says, ‘ As 
I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye.” 
There was an ‘ order,” and he spoke by inspiration of God. 
It was incumbent on the Corinthian church to adopt this 
apostolic plan, and it is equally incumbent on modern 
churches to adopt it. The direction is, ‘* Let every one of you 
lay by him in store.” The language could not have been 
more specific,‘ every one of you.” There may have been 
wealthy members in the church at Corinth, and there were 
doubtless poor ones; but all were required “to lay by in 
store.” ‘The apostle supposed that every one would have 
something to ‘lay by.”?. Some probably were able to lay by 
only small sums, but they were not too proud to give even a 
little. They were glad to gratify, to a partial extent, their 
feelings of benevolence. It may be reasonably inferred that 
the ‘ widows * mites”? were laid by, on which the Saviour 
looked as approvingly as in the days ‘of his flesh at Jerusalem. 
The layi ing by in store was to have this extent, ‘‘as God pros- 
pered.’ “All the members of the church wete to make a 
weekly examination into their pecuniary circumstances, that 
they might ascertain what degree of prosperity God had be- 
stowed on them in their respective secular avocations. They 
were to decide the point as in the sight of the Omniscient 
One, and having settled it, they were to act accordingly. 
The doctrine of beneficence as taught by the apostle re- 
quired systematic appropriations to the Lord’s cause, and 
those appropriations were to be scrupulously adjusted to the 
ability of the donor. 

We may here refer with propriety to some of the results 
which would follow the universal adoption of the apostolic 
plan of securing donations for purposes of benevolence : 
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There would be a devout weekly recognition of the hand 
of God in our worldly prosperity. There would be a prac- 
tical acknowledgment of the fact that success in business 
comes from Him. And this is in exact accordance with the 
truth of the case. It comports entirely with the teachings of 
the Bible. If God clothes the grass of the field, he surely 
supervises the worldly interests of his people. If he feeds 
sparrows, he certainly furnishes his children with the means 
of subsistence. If his care of them is so special that the 
hairs of their heads are all numbered, it is altogether credible 
that he blesses them in their “ basket and in their store.” 
He knows what they need, and while they “seek first his 
kingdom and righteousness,” all necessary temporal bless- 
ings ‘¢ shall be added to them.” The agency of a superin- 
tending Providence is too much overlooked in these degener- 
ate times. Some would almost ostracize Jehovah from the 
world he has made ; and others would suffer him to perform 
no operation in it except in some peculiar exigency. It would 
be productive of happy consequences if Christians every 
where practically recognized, once in every week, their ob- 
ligations to God for the prosperity that crowns their exer- 
tions. By such recognition God would be glorified as the 
Providential Governor of the world; for it would involve a 
consciousness of dependence on him as the ‘Father of Lights, 
from whom comes every good and perfect gift.” 

Again, if the apostolic plan of beneficence were adopted, 
there would be a much deeper interest felt in the benevolent 
institutions of the age. Such is our constitution that we feel 
specially interested in those enterprises for the prosperity of’ 
which we do something. If a man would excite his solicitude 
in favor of any undertaking, let him invest a portion of his 
capital in it. His thoughts and anxieties will be where his 
investment is. So if Christians would have their feelings 
deeply enlisted in behalf of Missions, Sunday-schools, Bible 
Societies, Tract Societies, Education, and the like, let them 
give liberally to these important objects. Their interest will 
increase with the increase of their donations. Casting their 
offerings periodically into the treasury of the Lord, they will 
cherish an ardent solicitude for the accomplishment of those 
purposes to which the resources of that treasury are applied. 
Nor is this all. The interest referred to, which systematic 
contributions will keep constantly alive, will excite a spirit of 
prayer. Christians will pray for the success of those enter- 
prises in which they feel interested. And this is what the 
church needs,—the “ spirit of grace and supplication,”— 
such a sense of her dependence on God as will keep her by 
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day and by night at the mercy-seat importunately interceding 
for a “world that lieth in wickedness.” Before the kingdom 
of Christ is established in all lands, the church must pray as 
she has not prayed since the apostolic age. There must be 
the ‘effectual, fervent prayer, which avails much.” If, then, 
systematic contributions to objects of benevolence are happily 
adapted to excite interest in those objects, and if that interest 
is equally well adapted to excite a spirit of prayer, how evi- 
dent the propriety of such contributions. 

Once more: If Christians were to comply with the direc- 
tion given by the apostle to the Corinthian church, the 
treasury of the Lord would be full to overflowing. The 
general adoption of this plan of raising funds to sustain the 
philanthropic enterprises of the church would mark the 
brightest epoch in the annals of beneficence. The rich 
would give of their abundance; for they would feel that 
their wealth created a solemn responsibility. Acting under 
this impression, they would be “rich in good works, ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate.” Those to whom God 
gives ‘* neither poverty nor riches,” al a. competency, would 
conscientiously consult their ability, and regulate their dona- 
tions thereby ; while the poor would not overlook the obliga- 
tion growing out of scanty resources, but would make even 
their ‘ poverty abound unto the riches of their liberality.” 
There would then be equality in pecuniary contributions, and 
the complaint would no longer be heard that a few Christians, 
beneficent above the conceptions of the age, are under the 
necessity of sustaining the evangelical enterprises which con- 
stitute the glory of our land. No longer would it be requisite 
to send agents to the North, and the South, and the East, 
and the West, to plead the cause of God and solicit contribu- 
tions for its support. All such agents might become pastors. 
‘Every one” belonging to our American Israel “laying by 
him in’store as God ] prospers him,” there would be abundant 
means to sustain missionaries in every clime, and to send the 
Bible to men of every dialect. Then might the bread of life 
be speedily distributed to earth’s famishing millions, and the 
invitation, ‘* Whosever will, let him take the water of life 
freely,”? be sounded in the ears of every child of Adam. 

Covetousness has sometimes taken advantage of the fact 
that there is under the gospel economy no formal demand of 
tithes as under the Jewish law. But if the views we have 
presented be correct, it will be seen that no such demand is 
necessary. ‘I'he necessity is superseded by the injunction, 
“Let every one of you lay by him in store as God has pros- 
pered him.” Christians are supposed by the writers of the 
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New Testament to live near the cross; to contemplate with 
deepest interest the scene of the crucifixion; to see love 
stronger than death exhibited in tears and blood; and all this 
for their sake. Who, for such, would think it necessary to 
prescribe any specific amount of pecuniary contribution to 
the cause of God? Who would not consider it safe to con- 
fide that cause to the expansive liberality of the redeemed 
followers of the Lamb,—liberality inspired by a display of 
love which no language can describe? Who would not ex- 
pect a sight of the cross to expel the principle of covetous- 
ness from every heart, and create feelings of benevolence as 
immortal as the soul? Who might not reasonably calculate 
that a contemplation of the Redeemer’s death would prompt 
every Christian to the adoption of a course of systematic 
beneficenee to be pursued with unwearied zeal? And were 
it possible for this zeal at any time to abate, who would sup- 
pose any thing necessary to rekindle it but a remembrance of 
the apostle’s language 7—‘* For ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.” In view of this superlative epitome of the gospel, 
how absurd to think of determining by cold arithmetical cal- 
culation the portion of his property which the disciple should 
give to the cause of his Master! Will there not be difficulty 
in keeping him from giving his all? Will he not say, [ am 
infinitely indebted to my dying Lord; I am under obligations 
to him that can never be cancelled; he has claims upon me 
which I can never meet; I am involved in eternal bankruptcy. 
I give myself away; Ican do no more. Had I a thousand 
hearts I would give them all to such a Saviour. Were ten 
thousand crowns placed on my head I would cast them all 
at his feet, saying, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.” 

We may be thought enthusiastic, but we verily believe that 
the period will come in the history of the church when it 
will be regarded an exalted privilege to consecrate silver and 
gold to the advancement of the cause of Christ. More than 
this, we entertain the opinion that when systematic benefi- 
cence comes up to the evangelical standard, the posthumous 
reputation of the Christian who dies rich will be by no means 
enviable. 

It was our purpose to refer to some of the motives which 
should excite to acts of systematic beneficence, but our 
article is sufficiently extended. 
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Art. I—THE COMMUNION QUESTION. 


1. Terms of Sacramental Communion. By Rozsert Boyte C. 
Howet., D.D., Pastor of the Baptist Church, Nashville. 
Tenn. Third Edition. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 12mo, pp. 271. 1847. 

2. Communion: The Distinction between Christian and Church 
Fellowship, and between Communion and its Symbols. Em- 
bracing a Review of the Arguments of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, in favor of Mixed Communion. 
By T. F. Currts, A.M., Professor of Theology, Howard 
College, Ala. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. 12mo, pp. 303. 1850. 


WE place at the head of this article the titles of two books 
which deserve the attention of the Christian public, and es- 
pecially of the Baptist denomination in this country, but 
which, for some reasons, may be in danger of failing to gain 
access to all upon whose reception they have obvious and 
proper claims. The first has been issued in its third edition 
for nearly four years, and thus far, we regret to acknowledge, 
has not received so much as a “ notice” in the supplementary 
pages of this journal,—an oversight the more noteworthy, since 
the book was early republished in England, and has had a 
very wide circulation in many portions of our own country. 
The love of sectarian and controversial discussion on the 
question of Communion among Christians, has never marked 
our pages. Even to the apparent neglect of seasonable occa- 
sions for advocating sentiments deeply fixed in our convic- 
tions, this Review has, we believe, always aimed to main- 
tain the character of candor and liberality towards other 
denominations of Christians. While the subject of Church 
Communion has been so well understood by ourselves, and 
so often misrepresented by others, we have rather preferred 
to leave it to the working of its natural influence upon the 
minds of candid and sensible men. And while as a denomi- 
nation we hold the singular position of maintaining the purity 
of one of the leading ordinances of Christianity, in its impor- 
tant bearings, in contrast with multitudes of Christian people 
who we believe have neglected or perverted it ; and while the 
subject of Baptism, in its manifold relations, is, and ever has 
been, the great nucleus with which the fundamental questions 
of Regeneration, the Voluntary Principle in Religion, Church 
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Organization and Orders, and the relations of Church and State, 
have been vitally, logically, and practically connected ; and 
while in the middle of the nineteenth century the most serious 
questions connected with some political governments, and the 
position of doctrines in the system of Christianity, as much 
perhaps as in any preceding period, find their real basis in 
Christian Baptism and its relations, it may be taken, we 
think, as an evidence of a desire on our part to maintain 
courtesy towards brethren of other persuasions, that in the 
long course of the history of this Review, extending through a 
period of fifteen years, the whole cata‘ogue of its articles on the 
main subject of Baptism, together with the wide range of col- 
lateral topics, such as Baptist history and statistics, the gene- 
ral religious belief of the Baptists, their connection with 
religious liberty, their church polity, their theory of mem- 
bership, and their missionary history, in its various relations 
in this and other countries, amounts to only twenty-two. 

But while we have been so silent in relation to our firm 
and familiar convictions on the subject of Communion, it is 
not seldom that other leading journals, the organs of large 
ecclesiastical perstasions, find occasion to give their readers 
many an earnest warning as to the bigotry of holding the sys- 
tem of opinions which concentre in the doctrine of ‘ believers’ 
baptism ;”” and sometimes they give us information concern- 
ing ourselves, of which we should be entirely ignorant but 
for the positiveness and authority with which they assume 
to give us knowledge. A specimen of this may be found 
in an article on ‘¢ Close Communion,”—an inviting title,—in 
the last number of the Princeton Review, the organ of the 
powerful body of the Old School Presbyterian Church, in 
which the writer, in reviewing Mr. Curtis’s book, says that 
‘the subject of Free Communion is beginning to attract the 
attention of the American Baptist brethren, as it has of the 
churches of that denomination in England. * * * But 
we venture to predict that the time is rapidly approaching, 
when this subject will agitate the Church from the centre to 
the circumference of the body. The wave is already in mo- 
tion which threatens, at least, to sweep away this exclusive, 
schismatic principle of restricted cummunion from the face 
of the Protestant world.” The reviewer expresses himself 
pleased with the friendly spirit which Mr. Curtis manifests, 
and closes by adding, he “ should not be at all surprised, if 
before many years, he (Mr. C.) should be found among the 
zealous advocates of free communion, among all the sincere 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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In speaking of sentiments which we, in all charity, candor, 
and fidelity, are compelled to hold, the leading theological 
Review of New-England, the Bibliotheca Sacra, in an article 
in the November number of 1849, contrasting the ‘ Internal 
and External Element of Religion,” has placed the mark 
of formalism upon our churches as a body; and ranking our 
sentiments in this respect in the same category with the 
superstitions of Romanism and Puseyism, goes on to de- 
scribe them in a strain of severe remark, which, as one 
instance of the kind, instead of many which we might col- 
lect, we will venture to extract, though at the loss of space 
we would fain reserve for our more direct purpose :— 


We will venture to refer to one more fact, evidencing the exclusive 
nature of formalism, and that too when it gains a partial power even over 
good men. There are Protestant Christians who even maintain not only 
that baptism is necessary to church communion, but baptism in one par- 
ticular form. They hold that those only who have been plunged entirely 
under water, and that too by one who has been himself immersed, have 
a right to a seat at the table of Christ. An internal cleansing is not 
sufficient; an outward application of water to signify this cleansing is not 
sufficient; they would have just so much water applied, enough to cover 
the whole body. They contend not for the spirit nor the form, but for 
the form of the form; not for the substance nor the shadow, but for 
the shade of the shadow; not for the purified heart, nor the outward 
rite which typifies it, but for the mode of the rite. This is, indeed, tith- 
ing the mint, anise and cummin, and neglecting the weightier matters of 
the law. They make not merely the rite of baptism, but a peculiar form 
of the rite, necessary to church fellowship. ‘They require as a condi- 
tion of communion, not only the water of baptism, but a certain amount 
of water, enough to cover the whole body. The question whether or not 
they shall commune with a man, is not so much, Has he been spiritually 
cleansed? or, Has he had water applied in the name of the Trinity? but, 
Has he had water enough applied to cover him all over? for only so much, 
as they appear to think, will signify moral purification. They seem not 
to know that ‘‘he that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, 
but is clean every whit.’ They can commune, as they know they do, 
with those not purified in heart, who have been immersed; but they can- 
not sit at the communion table even with the pure in heart who lack 
immersion. A man may be washed in atoning blood, and have clean water 
applied to typify the washing of regeneration; but if he has not been 
washed all over, in the material water of baptism, if a hand or a foot 
has not felt the baptismal element, he must have the table of the Lord 
barred against him as an unworthy communicant. Our Baptist brethren 
are not all of them fully emancipated, as yet, from the bondage to form. 
We do not blame them for contending for baptism by immersion, but we 
are grieved to see them Jay so much stress on the mere form of a form, 
the mode of a rite, the manner of signifying inward purification. There 
is, indeed, in that denomination, a growing spirit of emancipation from 
this yoke of bondage ; many of the members of her communion, some of 
her ablest and noblest leaders, are casting indignantly away the shackles 
of form, fixing their eyes on the spiritual element of religion, and elevating 
that to the chief place in their regard. And they stand ready now, just 
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as they hope to do in heaven, to embrace in the arms of an open charity 
and communion, all who possess the principle of spiritual life. God speed 
the day when the catholic spirit which is now animating the hearts of so 
many of her mighty men, shall be diffused through the entire rank and 
file of her great army. (Pp. 739, 740.) 


If leading authorities in other quarters thus take it upon 
them to inform us of facts concerning ourselves of which we 
are ignorant, and to represent our views of Christianity and 
its ordinances as we are certainly not conscious of holding 
them, it may be meek indeed to bear quietly and without 
reply such Pa pacer but hardly just to ourselves, 
or to views which our conscience, judgment, and faith in 
God’s Word, imperatively require us to hold. It becomes a 
grave question how far it is right to encourage by our silence, 
repeated animadversions which we feel to be at once unfair 
to ourselves, inapplicable to the subject, and aside from all 
right views of the nature of the ordinances of the gospel. 
Our silence is very likely to be construed as the result of a 
conviction in our wide community of churches, that the sub- 
ject 1s safest when touched the least, and that the invidious 
ground of ‘ Restricted Communion” can be held only in 
contravention. of the natural promptings of Christian feeling, 
by a species of minute verbal and metaphysical criticism,— 
or by indirect and left-handed applications of Christian pre- 
cepts. 

The agreement of opinion on the subject of communion 
which prevails among Baptists, has not been produced by 
stress of ecclesiastical legislation overlying and binding the 
churches to general standards of religious belief; nor has it, 
as we conceive, resulted from the local, pre-occupying influ- 
ence of a few particular churches, moulding and assimilating 
the great mass of those springing from them in the still ex- 
tending field of American Christianity and civilization. No 
form of ecclesiastical organization is less favorable to unity of 
opinion and similarity of polity than the system of indepen- 
dent churches universally prevailing among the Baptists. 
And the principle of imitation and example can operate with 
very limited effect among churches separated from each other 
by wide geographical spaces, and by a variety of social and 
circumstantial peculiarities. The adoption of Baptist senti- 
ments in many regions seems to have been unsought and 
spontaneous ; and their wide prevalence in this country can- 
not be traced to any particular quarters. The opinion seems 
to have existed with some, that most of the Baptists in this 
country derived their peculiarities from the founders of the 
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Rhode Island colony. But Professor Knowles, the accom- 
plished biographer of Roger Williams, admits that “the great 
family of Baptists in this country did not spring from the First 
Baptist church in Providence. Many Baptist ministers and 
members came, at an early period, from Europe, and churches 
were formed indifferent parts of the country which have since 
multiplied over the at | * * * Of the 400,000 Baptist 
communicants now in the United States, a small fraction only 
have had any connection, either immediate or remote, with 
the venerable church at Providence, though her members are 
numerous, and she has been honored as the mother of many 
ministers.” 

Indeed, it is a well-known fact, that the prominence and 
prevalence of the sentiments of the Baptists, as to the ordi- 
nances and doctrines of the gospel, have not been identified 
with any ecclesiastical leaders or law-givers, nor been limited 
to any one geographical region or particular language. At 
the dawning of the Reformation in England, and upon the 
removal of the pressure of Papal and Protestant persecution, 
there soon arose to view a great multitude of people professing 
Baptist sentiments. A large share of these doubtless pro- 
ceeded from Wales, where these sentiments had been cher- 
ished, we have reason to believe, from the time of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Britain. For at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation in England, multitudes of Baptists 
all at once made their appearance. No one can tell when 
they became Baptists ; and in a very short time their senti- 
ments were found scattered all over the English nation. A 
large part of Cromwell’s army, several of his generals, and 
many of his leading officers were Baptists. 'They were com- 
plained of, by their contemporaries, ‘‘ as growing more rapidly 
than any other sect in the land.”? (Bazllie’s Letters, I. p. 408. 

At a period equally early, a similar movement had been 
long prevailing in Holland and Piedmont. According to an 
authority quoted by Mr. Curtis, entitled, “An Account of the 
Origin of the Dutch Baptists, published in 1819, by Dr. 
Ypeij, Professor of Theology at Gréningen, and Rev. J. J. 
Dermont, Chaplain to the King of the Netherlands,”’ it is 
admitted that ‘‘the Baptists may be considered as the only 
Christian community which has stood since the days of the 
apostles, and as a Christian society [community ?] has pre- 
served pure the doctrines of the gospel through all ages. The 
perfectly correct external and internal economy of the Baptist 
denomination tends to confirm the truth, disputed by the Ro- 
mish Church, that the Reformation was in the highest degree 
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necessary ; and at the same time goes to refute the erroneous 
notion of the Catholics, that their communion is the most an- 
cient.” 

The nearer we approach the most ancient Christian 
churches, the more undeniably is the concession forced from 
even the ablest Pzedobaptist historians of modern times, that 
these early Christians ‘“‘ held that no persons were to be bap- 
tized until they came to the full use of their reason.” (Mo- 
shem, Kccl. Hist., Cent. 12, chap. v., sec. 7.) The critical 
and learned Mosheim, whose history is yet the great thesaurus 
for accurately defined facts, remarks that ‘ the true origin of 
that sect which acquired the name of Anabaptist by their 
administering anew the rite of baptism to those who came 
over to their communion, and derived that of Mennonites from 
the famous man to whom they owe the greatest part of their 
present felicity, is hidden in the remotest depths of antiquity, 
and is of consequence extremely difficult to be ascertained.” 
(Eccl. Hist., vol. I., chap. iii., p. 127.) Standing farther back, 
at the door of the highest Christian antiquity,—even in the 
times of the apostles,;—we have the testimony of Neander, 
the prince of modern ecclesiastical historians, that “the prac- 
tice of infant baptism was remote from the spirit of this age. 
Not only the late appearance of any express mention of infant 
baptism, but the long continued opposition to it, leads to the 
conclusion that it was not of apostolic origin.” (Hist. of the 
Apostolic Age, vol. I, p. 140.) 

« From the facts certified by these proofs, which are speci- 
mens of hundreds to the same effect, it is not surprising that 
spontaneously and by common consent the sentiments in ques- 
tion should have prevailed among multitudes, who, freed from 
the stress of civil constraints, have had ready access to the 
translated Scriptures, and other valid sources of religious 
knowledge. Hence, as we conceive, it has come to pass that 
in this land, so free from civil and social disabilities on account 
of religious opinions, such a ready tendency is found to the 
adoption of such sentiments, without the agency of so much 
of example, imitation and patronage as are ordinarily found to 
influence the prevalence of social customs and religious usa- 
ges. The power of organization and concentrated authority 
has been but a slight element in the prevalence of the senti- 
ments whose wide influence we are noticing. It is a remark- 
able fact that only one other denomination has had anything 
like an equal prevalence of numerical strength in this country, 
and that is a Church which enjoys the highest degree of efh- 
ciency from the influence of concentration, system, method, 
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zeal, and universal adherence to the standards adopted by the 
founders of their recent but vigorous church organization. 
The Methodist denomination regard their whole church sys- 
tem as one of discipline and pupilage; and from this feature, 
there being a large share of such as are but partial members 
in the training of the class-meeting, it is rendered difficult to 
know how to rate their returns, and determine the number 
of the full and permanent members of their establishment. 
The statistical returns on this subject, like most other matters 
of this kind in our country, can only be an approximation to 
the actual result. Taking the “ Christian Almanac”’ for 1850, 
issued by that responsible body, the American Tract Society, 
as the standard of reckoning, we find that all branches of the 
Methodist community number 1,176,213 of those embraced in 
its forms of membership. From the “ Baptist Almanac,” issued 
by the Publication Society, for the same year, it appears, so 
far as their correspondence and information reached, there 
were in all branches of the Baptist community in the United 
States, 991,142, making the number less by 160,071 than the 
full returns of the Methodist Church. In point of fact, how- 
ever, it is believed that if the large number of unassociated 
Baptist churches were reported, and the numbers in the Meth- 
odist Church were reduced to those in equivalent full and 
regular standing, the difference as to numerical strength would 
probably be found to be very small either way. 

In the absence of any general legislation or authoritative 
correspondence among the Baptist churches, it is a note- 
worthy fact, that the authors of the two works under notice, 
residing in different and distant parts of this land, may be 
regarded as having correctly expounded a universal convic- 
tion and opinion, held by common consent, from what is felt 
to be Scriptural authority and logical necessity. As to com- 
pleteness and finish of exposition and argument, the work of 
* Mr. Curtis, in our humble opinion, is a model of its kind. It 
is, however, no part of our purpose to follow its line of rea- 
soning, by extract or criticism. The candid, rational, and 
tender Christian spirit that everywhere pervades its clearly 
written and vigorous pages, has left us but little choice in the 
selection of his several strongly sustained positions ; and we 
would therefore prefer to draw the attention of our readers to 
a special and restricted view of one leading argument, which 
after all we regard as the main point and gist of the discus- 
sions legitimately belonging to what is ordinarily called the 
‘¢Communion question.” 

It is an undeniable fact, that Baptists feel themselves to be 
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placed in the difficulty of holding, with respect to other 
suasions of Christians, a very peculiar position. The perplex- 

ity of feeling involved in such a position, is often made the 

more sensibly affecting, as the hope is indulged that the great 

principles of civil and religious freedom are destined to unite 

men, more and more, in one moral brotherhood ; especially as 

we firmly believe that the comprehensive power of Christian 

doctrine and charity, and the diffusion of the gospel among the 

nations of the earth, will inevitably tend to produce unity of 
heart among all the members of Christ’s spiritual and invisible 

kingdom. Amid such high views as these, to hold a position 

towards other Christians, which to a greater or less extent 

must unavoidably make them feel the effect of some contrast 

or disparagement, is a hard trial to a tender-hearted and liberal 

Baptist. And the more sensibly he is made to feel that this 

position is the object of attention among the large mass of other 

evangelical Christians, the more he is apt to feel the inclination 

to modify his principles to the claims of courtesy, or else is 

braced up to the necessity of firmly maintaining, through evil 
and good report, those principles of belief which the Scriptures 
necessitate him tohold. Accordingly, some of the most gifted 
spirits who have adorned the history of Baptist sentiments, 
have found the warmth of their “ theology of feeling” break 

away from the restraints of the ‘‘ theology of the wn Meee 
ing,’ and from the common sense and logic which derive a 
necessary belief from the unmistakable import of the Divine 
Word. The names of John Bunyan, Robert Hall, John Fos- 
ter, and Baptist W. Noel, are among the choice spirits who 
have felt the bonds of Christian brotherhood to be of such a 
nature, that to maintain their position of catholicity of feeling, 
they have abandoned a position of catholicity of sentiment 
held by Christian churches in all ages, as to the nature of 
communion in its connection with the church ordinances of 
the gospel dispensation. 

But the common sense and judgment of mankind, when 
sustained by universal usage, and the plain import of Divine 
Authority, are barriers which will always keep the great body 
of right-minded men steady in their adherence to an obvious 
principle, however pleasing it may be to yield to the occa- 
sional captivations of fancy, and the overflowing transport of 
elevated emotions. And we fearlessly affirm that there are 
principles deep in the judgments of Christian men, and laws 
in the revealed will of God entering into the very nature and 
constitution of the Christian church, which will always neces- 
sitate those holding the system of beliefs attached to the true 
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principle of Christian Baptism, to maintain the course so 
often and reproachfully charged upon them as bigoted and 
uncharitable. It is needless in this place to point out the 
well-known distinction, so vigorously and variously illustrated 
in the work of Mr. Curtis, between proper church fellowship 
and personal Christian communion with Christians, as such, 
and not as members of any particular visible church. He 
illustrates ‘‘ what will hardly be denied: that as Christians 
we must and ought to have fellowship with those whom we 
esteem Christians, as such, though they may not be mem- 
bers of our own, or of any particular visible church, but of 
Christ’s mystical body, the church universal.” 

To secure the exercise of that candor to which we are en- 
titled from all men, it is only needful that we should refer to 
the principle recerved among all Christian churches in com- 
mon, that baptism must, agreeably to the law of Christ, be 
received anterior to the Lord’s Supper. ‘The wide circula- 
tion of this doctrine,” says Mr. Hall, ‘‘ ought undoubtedly to 
have the effect of softening the severity of censure on that 
conduct which is its necessary result; such is that of the 
great majority of Baptists in confining their communion to 
those whom they deem baptized ; wherein they act precisely 
on the same principle with all other Christians, who assume 
it for granted that baptism is an essential preliminary to the 
reception of the sacrament. ‘The point on which they differ 
is the nature of that institution, which we place in immersion, 
and of which we suppose rational and accountable agents the 
only fit subjects ; this opinion, combined with the other gener- 
ally received one, that none are entitled to receive the eucha- 
rist but such as have been baptized, leads inevitably to the 
practice which seems so singular, and gives so much offense— 
the restricting of communion to our own denomination. Let 
it be admitted that baptism is, under all circumstances, a 
necessary condition of church fellowship, and it is impossible 
for the Baptists to act otherwise. The recollection of this 
may suffice to rebut the ridicule and silence the clamor of 
those who loudly condemn the Baptists for a proceeding which, 
were they but to change their opinion on the subject of bap- 
tism, therr own principles would compel them to adopt. They 
both concur in a common principle, from which the practice 
deemed so offensive is the necessary result. Considered as 
an argumentum ad hominem, or an appeal to the avowed prin- 
ciples of our opponents, this reasoning may be sufficient to 
shield us from that severity of reproach to which we are often 
exposed, nor ought we to be censured for acting upon a sys- 
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tem which is sanctioned by our accusers.” (Works, vol. IL., 
pp. 212, 213.) 

Now from the din and dust of the controversy on this sub- 
ject, we humbly conceive that the whole question may be 
brought into shape in a very small compass, and the essential 
arguments put in a nut-shell. The solution of the matter rests 
on an agreement among nearly all Christian churches, as to 
the relation of the two ordinances of Christianity, and the sen- 
timents of the Baptists as to the object, form, and connection 
of these ordinances. 

We will select almost at random a few specimens of the 
arguments and admissions of able divines of various Chris- 
tlan communions,—only remarking, that what these fathers in 
modern theological science assert, is but in keeping with hun- 
dreds of similar passages which we could collect from various 
Christian writings since the earliest times, many of which are 
compiled in several well-known treatises on this subject, 
especially in the two works named at the head of this article. 
Baxter says, (Plain Scripture, Proof 24 :) ‘“* What man dare 
go in a way which hath neither precept nor example to war- 
rant it, from a way that hath a full current of both? Yet 
they that will admit members into the visible churches without 
baptism do so.” Thus also says Dr. Wall, (History of Infant 
Baptism, Part II. Chap. IX.:) ‘*No church ever gave the com- 
munion to any persons before they were baptized. * * * 
Among all the absurdities that were ever held, none ever 
maintained that, that any person should partake of the com- 
munion before he was baptized.”’ To this effect are the words 
of Dr. Doddridge, (Lectures, 511, 512 :) “It is certain that so 
far as our knowledge of primitive antiquity reaches, no un- 
baptized person received the Lord’s Supper. How excellent 
soever any man’s character is, he must be baptized before he 
can be looked upon as completely a member of the church 
of Christ.” From among the eminent divines in our own 
country, on this subject, we have the authority of President 
Dwight, thus, (System of Theology, Sermon 160 :) ‘“ It is an 
indispensable qualification for this ordinance [the Lord’s 
Supper] that the candidate for communion must be a mem- 
ber of the visible church of Christ, in full standing. By this 
I intend, that he should be a person of piety ; that he should 
have made a public profession of religion ; and that he should 
have been baptized.” And perhaps the whole statement of 
the case can scarcely be put in a shorter compass than in the 
words of the late Dr. Griffin, (Letter on Communion:) “I 
agree with the advocates of close communion on two points : 
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(1.) That baptism is the initiating ordinance which introduces 
us into the visible church; of course, where there is no bap- 
tism there are no visible churches. (2.) That we ought not 
to commune with those who are not baptized, and of course 
are not church members, even if we regard them as Chris- 
tians. Should a pious Quaker so far depart from his princi- 
ples as to wish to commune with me at the Lord’s table, 
while yet he refused to be baptized, I could not receive him, 
because there is such a relationship established between the 
two ordinances, that I have no right to separate them ; in 
other words, I have no right to send the sacred elements out 
of the church.” 

So strong is this agreement between Baptists and Pedo- 
baptists, that no valid justification can be brought in favor of 
unrestricted and mixed communion, but by boldly assuming 
the ground of Robert Hall, Baptist W. Noel, and the article 
referred to in the Princeton Review, that there is actually 
no instituted Scriptural connection between the ordinances. 
This assertion, so easily made, may be almost as easily dis- 
posed of, by reference to a few Scriptural facts, the notice of 
which, with their obvious and implied exposition of the object 
and nature of church communion, will close the present ex- 
amination. 

The ordinance of the Lord’s Supper is set forth in Scripture 
as a social religious ceremony, to be celebrated by a church, 
in its church capacity, and never by private individuals, as 
such, as a personal means of grace, and never intended for 
a sick room or a dying bed. It was intended to give a vis- 
ible declaration of those momentous truths, which had been 
previously set forth and symbolized in the burial with Christ 
by baptism, when the professing believers publicly assumed 
the Christian name. The Scriptural grounds on which the 
ordinance of the Supper is connected with previous member- 
ship by baptism in a visible church, are briefly the following : 
When it was first instituted it was celebrated by the twelve 
apostles, who were the first organized Christian church ; 
they had publicly and regularly assumed the name of disci- 
ples, and to them were now committed the ordinances of 
Christ’s churches, to be observed in the order in which they 


were committed to them. This is seen by noticing, in sev- 


eral places, the mention of these affecting truths. (Luke xxii. 
14-21; Mark xiv. 22-26; Matt. xxvi. 26-29; 1 Cor. xi. 
23, &c.) 

If the question should here be raised, What is the evidence 
by which we can ascertain a Christian Church in existence 
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at this time, and in this instance, as a visible and organized 
body? our answer is, In that preceptive model standard 
which our Lord has given for the discipline of the church, in 
the 18th chapter of Matthew. He spoke of the church as 
then existing, and instructed his disciples concerning their 
duties with respect to each other. His words could not be 
regarded in a prospective, anticipative, or promissory sense, 
for they related to matters then in hand, which the apostles 
were expected then to understand. If our Lord had not already 
constituted them into a church, they could not have compre- 
hended his meaning. The church was then a body formed, 
from what is evidently involved in these facts; and to use 
the words of Dr. Campbell, “‘ It would be contrary to all the 
rules of criticism, to suppose that our Lord used this term 
(church) in a sense wherein it could not then be understood 
by any one of his hearers.”” Whether fully organized or not, 
in its details of government, discipline, and order of worship ; 
under the immediate personal ministry of our Lord, we know 
that a few days after his ascension, when a multitude were 
converted on the day of Pentecost, the church was then 
organized and existing, and those converted and baptized 
were ‘‘ added to the church.” ‘This was the first organized 
visible church. It was the church of Christ, constituting one 
religious society, in the city of Jerusalem. The order of 
Christian experience, profession and church fellowship, in the 
apostolic church thus organized in Jerusalem, is marked by 
a connection too clear to be misunderstood. Thus in Acts 
ii. 41, 42, when they were thus “added to the church,’ 
‘they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fel- 
lowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” That 
the expression, ‘‘ breaking of bread,” in this passage, refers 
to the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper in church fellowship, 
is confirmed by the fact, that the same expression in the 
Greek, 77 xadoe rov dprov, is used in other places, such as the 
7th and 11th verses of the 20th chapter of Acts, where it 
is specifically applied to the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper,— 
‘‘when on the first day of the week the disciples came to- 
gether to break bread.” In 1 Cor. x. 16, the expression 
with reference to the breaking of bread also relates to its use 
in the church ordinance of the communion. And in the next 
chapter, in verses 18, 20, 22, the observance of this ordi- 
nance is spoken of, as it always is elsewhere, as the act of 
the church when convened, in their organized capacity : 
* For first of all when ye come together in the church,” &c., 
(cuvepyouéviav ipov ev TY exxAnoUG) it being immaterial whether 
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exxanoia here refers to the organized body of believers them- 
selves, or is to be taken in the sense of church, as ap- 
plied to the building, by a common figure of speeeh, 
‘‘the thing containing being put for the thing contained.” 
Now from this case of the Corinthian church, as well as from 
that of the church in Jerusalem, it is obvious that the Lord’s 
Supper is a church ordinance, that it is the appointed symbol 
of church relations, and therefore can only be properly cele- 
brated in participation with those who can consistently hold 
these relations with each other. This is one of the strong 
positions maintained through much of the able argumentation 
of Mr. Curtis in his book. This view as applied to the church 
in Corinth, is sustained by a masterly criticism on 1 Cor. 10, 
in his Appendix. Mr. Hall himself has frequently admitted 
that among the primitive churches the refusal of a person, 
otherwise acknowledging the gospel, to be baptized, would 
render it inconsistent for him to be considered as in a state of 
grace and salvation. And Mr. Noel says: ‘‘ That there is an 
instituted connection between baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per I freely admit; and it is no less clear, that after the insti- 
tution of baptism by our Lord, no person who refused to be 
baptized was ever admitted in any Christian church to that 
Supper.” 

From all these facts and admissions, it then becomes a 
very simple but serious inquiry, whether any church adher- 
ing to the authority of the Christian Revelation may change 
the ordinances, in nature, form, and object, from what they are 
represented to be in the gospel? Divinely inspired religious 
truth is ultimate as to the authority of its facts. If the rule 
of this authority be suspended or modified at all, we know 
not the limit by which such alterations may be bounded. If 
the eucharist were intended as a method and test of chari- 
table feeling, and of personal communion among the partici- 
pants, or the emblem of celestial communion in a better 
world, we should expect to find some such intimations in the 
Scriptures. But this kind of subjective experience in the 
partakers does not appear to be any part of its Scriptural 
design. It is declarative of objective truths and facts. It is 
symbolical and representative in its character. Like the 
ordinance of baptism, it figures and points out facts which 
are to be attested by its method and form. It is a remem- 
brance of what Christ has done for the church redeemed and 
universal ; and it is to be observed and perpetuated by his 
visible churches on earth, till he comes in the glory of his 
kingdom. 
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So much has been made of the eucharist as a test and 
means of Christian charity among the participants, that its 
original and objective character has to a great extent passed 
from the view of Christians. But it still stands forth as a 
monument of what it was appointed to make known to the 
world. One of the most impressive arguments for the his- 
torical authenticity of the system of Christianity, has thus 
been commanding the attention of the world for eighteen 
centuries. This form of argument is impressively exhibited 
by Bishop Wilson in his treatise on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. The following extract may justify the space we give 
it, by showing, as it does, the moral effect as well as the pro- 
per original intention of the eucharist :— 


Monuments were set up in memory of the wonderful facts recorded 
in the Scriptures at the time when they took place, and have continued 
ever since. This is one of the marks laid down with such acuteness 
by Leslie.* We have already noticed that the institutions appointed by 
our Christian books, and still subsisting, prove their credibility generally ; 
but we now apply the observation to the miraculous part of the history. 
For the mighty works of our Lord, his resurrection, his ascension, the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, the miraculous powers of the apostles, were ac- 
companied with the propagation of a new religion, with the promulgation 
of divine laws; with all the institutions of a peculiar religious society, 
called the Christian church; with the celebration therein of the sacra- 
ment of Baptism as a direct dedication of all its members to their Lord 
and Saviour, and of the Sacred Eucharist in commemoration of his death 
and passion; together with the solemn observance of the first day of the 
week to record and signalize his resurrection from the dead; in a word, 
with all the associations and usages which mark Christian nations. These 
monuments were set up at the time when the wonderful works were 
done, and as memorials of them. They owed their origin to them, and 
to them alone. Every individual in every age of the Christian church 
has known, and knows, that he was baptized into the name of Jesus 
Christ, as having established his divine mission by a series of wonderful 
operations ; and that he celebrates the Lord’s Supper in remembrance 
of his death, and observes as sacred the first day of the week, in express 
commemoration of his resurrection. Now it is utterly impossible for an 
impostor to have invented the extraordinary facts of the New Testa- 
ment, and then have written an account of them, and imposed it on the 
descendants of the first Christians; because such impostor must not 
only have invented the wonderful facts, and forged the books recording 
them, but must have contrived also the publications and monuments con- 
nected with these facts, and must further have persuaded the people that 
they and their fathers had always believed them, and observed. the usages 
from the time of Christ to their own, when every man, woman, and 
child would have risen up to contradict him. * * * The case re- 
futes itself. In fact there never was a book of forged Jaws palmed upon 
any people since the world began. So certainly do the public actions, 
usages, and habits of the Christian church, from the time of Christ and 


* Short and Easy Method with the Deists. 
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his apostles, prove the credibility of the wonderful facts from which they 
took their rise. The pretense to these facts, if they had not been true, 
would have extinguished Christianity in its birth. (Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, vol. I., pp. 133, 134, Boston edition, 1838.) 


By such a method of proof, we may remark, it would not be 
difficult to account for the prevalence of the pure gospel and 
its institutions, even in dark and sequestered quarters of the 
earth. The scattered and hidden people of Piedmont, Hol- 
land, and Wales, through all the night of the dark ages, have 
preserved but a scanty literary history, and their written chro- 
nicles may be often obscure; but they were preserved as a 
people serving God, and the truth with them, while as to 
written records, their history may be read only in scattered 
fragments thrown aside by their enemies in contempt. 

What, then, is the ground to be maintained by the Bap- 
tist churches, towards those Christians who assert that it is 
their common duty, irrespective of any reference to baptism, 
to participate with each other in celebrating the ordinance of 
church fellowship, appointed to make a public attestation 
of the facts of Christianity? We can see no other answer, 
but the simple principle which Mr. Curtis has offered for ex- 
amination, that this participation must conform to the principles 
that guide us in the formation of our churches. 

The leading principle that stands at the threshold of an 
organized visible church, we conceive to be the devout and 
accountable recognition of the facts involved in baptism, by 
conformity to the act. If we are justified in their reception 
to a joint participation of the eucharist, we declare our belief 
in their eligibility to membership in our churches, in the 
character of properly baptized believers. If we cannot 
acknowledge this eligibility, with our conviction of their 
invalid baptism, or their want of baptism, we make no other 
declaration, but simply our own inability to alter what God 
has established. We pass no uncharitable judgment upon 
them; and they need detract nothing from our conscien- 
tiousness or Charity. This position is set forth with great 
clearness by Mr. Curtis. ‘As to the objection, that by 
not uniting with our Pzedobaptist brethren in the Lord’s 
Supper, we unchurch them, it will be evident, on the least 
consideration, that our practice in regard to this ordinance, 
our ‘close communion,’ as it is often termed, does not inti- 
mate this, either directly or indirectly; since we do not 
profess to partake of that ordinance with all Christians, or 
with the members of all true churches, any more than the 
Methodists in their Love Feasts, or any more than the Jews 
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in celebrating the Passover, professed to be ready to unite in 
observing it at the same table with all whom they considered 
to be true Israelites.” ‘ The original word for church is 
used with different significations in Scripture. In one sense, 
even the tumultuous assembly at Ephesus is so designated, 
(cxxayova,) Acts xix. 32, Any Christian ‘ congregation,’ es- 
pecially if assembled for worship, would have been thus 
called in the time of the Saviour and his apostles,—Matt. xviii. 
i7. All organized religious bodies, acknowledging the 
Headship of Christ, and assembling for the worship of the 
Father through Him, we regard as Christian churches.” 
‘‘We will not deny the claims of any body of evangelical 
Christians, organized for maintaining social worship, to be 
considered a Christian church. Not a regular church in- 
deed. Still we do not doubt that such assemblies may real- 
ize many church blessings, particularly this, that when they 
gather together, though but two or three, in the name of 
Jesus, He is with them.” (Pp. 115, 117, 269.) 

But if for the sake of charitable accommodation we are 
required to say that all sincere Christians are equally eli- 
gible and qualified for the ordinance of the communion 
in our church fellowship, then we are compelled to say, 
in effect, that the ordinance of baptism, and our Scrip- 
tural views of its subjects, mode and purpose, are all in- 
valid, or matters of indifference. But this no one could re- 
quire of us without calling upon us to sacrifice our strongest 
and most conscientious convictions. In this dilemma we feel 
that the fault is not ours. If we are accused of strictness, 
or want of charity and fellowship, then the burden of proof 
must be assumed by those who make this charge. If they 
can convince us that our Scriptural views of baptism are 
not valid, then we should abandon them. Or if it can 
be clearly shown that there is no such_instituted connection 
betwen the ordinances, that the validity of baptism is not 
a qualification for church fellowship expressed in the other 
ordinance, then all good people, all true Christians, all 
serious inquirers, all persons believing themselves to have 
been baptized in any way, should alike be considered eligible 
to participation in this act, simply as an act of social wor- 
ship, as we do in any other private, social, or public means 
of grace. But while they conscientiously believe them- 
selves Christians, and baptized, and while we honor their 
conscientiousness, their sterling character, and their spiritu- 
ality, as far as they are possessed, we also believe they have 
abandoned the Scriptural requisitions as to the subjects, mode 
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and uses of baptism, and in so far we see that they are not 
walking according to the order of the gospel, by which we 
are bound to administer the principles of ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship. And with this full conviction, if we are called upon 
practically to nullify baptism, and to say of it what we do 
not believe is Scripturally true, or to invert the order estab- 
lished in God’s house, then our fellowship would be a mere 
matter of expediency and an impulse of feeling, with the sacri- 
fice of conscientious principle, and at variance with the IMsti-’ 
tutions of the New Testament. 





Art. IV.—ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


1. The Unity of the Human Races proved to be the Doctrine of 
Scripture, Reason, and Science ; with a Review of the present 
Position and Theory of Professor Agassiz. By the Rev. 
Thomas Smytu, D.D., Member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. New-York: George 
P. Putnam. 1850. 

2. The Diversity of Origin of the Human Races. Art. VIIL., 
Christian Examiner, July, 1850. 

3. Contemplations of God in the Kosmos. Art. I., Christian 
Examiner, Jan., 1851. 


Have the different tribes and kindreds of men now spread 
over the earth always occupied it? Have they dwelt upon 
it in an endless succession of generations, exhibiting through 
all time the same peculiarities of bodily conformation and the 
same types of character? Or was there a time when our 
planet, now teeming with myriads of nations and tongues and 
peoples, performed its annual and diurnal revolutions without 
a single human inhabitant? Has it at some remote epoch of 
the past witnessed the sublime phenomenon of the introduc- 
tion to its surface of the first moral and accountable being ? 
And.if so, when and where and under what circumstances 
did this wonderful event take place? Have all the different 
tribes and families of mankind sprung from that first prime- 
val pair, or has each separate and distinct race had a sepa- 
rate and distinct origin? These are questions fitted to en- 
gage the thoughts and quicken the imaginations of all, while 
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in the mind of the Christian they cannot fail to awaken a 
deeper and stronger interest than that of mere curiosity. 

If we go back to the earliest nations whose records have 
come down to us, we find them nearly all in possession of 
certain traditions relating to these questions, but so inter- 
woven with myth and fable, that little reliance can be placed 
upon information derived from this source. According to the 
doctrine most generally received by the ancient Egyptians, 
the earth has been the theatre of many successive creations, 
each being preceded by some great catastrophe whereby its 
previously existing inhabitants were destroyed. These catas- 
trophes, whether caused by water or by fire, were believed to 
have relation to the moral condition of our race. They were 
brought about through the direct interposition of the gods, and 
were designed to arrest the career of human wickedness and 
purify the earth from guilt. After each regeneration, man- 
kind remained for a time in a state of virtue and happiness. 
This however did not long continue. They gradually de- 
generated into immorality and vice, and were again swept 
from the earth by a deluge or consumed in a general confla- 
gration. 

The Hindoo sages who three thousand years ago taught 
philosophy upon the banks of the Indus and the Ganges, 
while the nations of Europe were yet shrouded in the dark- 
ness of complete barbarism, inculcated also the doctrine of 
successive creations and destructions of the world. These 
however were not, as in the Egyptian cosmogony, connected 
with the moral condition of mankind, but depended rather 
upon the divine nature itself. The mighty assemblage of 
phenomena denominated the universe was supposed to be 
each moment evolved by the direct personal agency of Brahm, 
their supreme deity. While he continues to act, all created 
existences, whether beings or things, have their complete and 
full development. When he sinks into repose, the whole 
outward world vanishes, and spirits even depart from their 
several spheres of action, and are re-absorbed in the divine 
essence. When at length, after ages of slumber, he again 
awakes to action, then the universe once more appears, per- 
vaded throughout by life, order, and beauty. 

The early Greek philosophers appear to have derived their 
cosmological ideas principally from the Egyptians. The sect 
of Stoics more especially adopted most fully the system of 
catastrophes destined at certain intervals to destroy the world. 
These they also connected with the gradual debasement of 
mankind from a state of virtue and innocence. When the 
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gods could no longer bear with their wickedness, ‘a shock 
of the elements or a deluge overwhelmed them; after which 
calamity Astrea again descended on the earth to renew the 
golden age.’ 

Concerning the manner in which the world was created, or 
the order of the introduction of the innumerable forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, these ancient nations seem to have 
formed no very definite ideas. The story of the mundane 
egg, derived originally as many suppose from the history of 
the creation given in the first chapter of Genesis, is found, it 
is true, in all their mythologies. In the beginning chaos at 
existed. After the lapse of many ages there appeared i in its 
bosom an immense egg, ‘‘like the sun shining with a thousand 
rays.” Having long illuminated the surrounding darkness, 
it at length separated into two parts; the upper forming the 
concave heavens, the lower, the solid earth. But this poi 
of Oriental imagination belongs rather to the realm of poetry 
than that of philosophy, and can scarcely have been regarded 
by the nations among whom it prevailed as any thing more 
than allegory or fable. Even if we accept it as a literal 
exposition of their ideas in regard to the creation, it throws 
no light upon the origin of man and the animal tribes contem- 
porary with him. 

According to the account contained in the sacred writings 
of the Buddhists, the most widely spread sect of the Brah- 
minical faith, whose doctrines extend their sway at the present 
time over half our race, the earth was in the beginning with- 
out inhabitants. At this time it was the occasional resort of 
angelic or celestial beings. These, induced after a time to 
partake of its fruits, lost their relish for pure and spiritual 
pleasures, and preferred instead the enjoyments of sense. Re- 
maining permanently on the earth, they became the parents 
of the human race. 

In the mythological system which, previous to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, prevailed among tbe northern nations of 
Europe, we have a narrative of the creation of the first man 
and woman more nearly resembling the Mosaic record. The 
were formed, according to this relation, from two blocks of 
stone found upon the sea-shore, which having received the 
proper shape were first rendered animate by the inbreathing 
of a living soul, and then endowed with reason, sense, lan- 
guage, and the power of motion. This creation was the work 
of beings of a higher order, preceding them on the earth, whose 
origin was traced back to Ymir, the ice-giant, sprung from the 
nfluence of the sun’s rays upon that element. 
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In these various cosmogonies, containing here and there a 
glimmering of truth, derived, it may be, from the scattered and 
broken rays of a revelation originally communicated to our 
race, we see the human mind, without assistance from any 
higher source, struggling to solve the great problems of God 
and of creation, of its own origin, being, and destiny, and of 
the being and destiny of the universe ; and after having ex- 
hausted itself in vain endeavors to grapple with questions too 
mighty for its powers, at length settling down with a child’s 
faith upon myths and fables of its own creation. Turning 
from these monuments at the same time of the sublime 
aspirations of the soul of man and of its utter inability by 
its own unaided powers to realize them, let us look to the 
only two sources from which we may hope for light on any 
of these problems, namely, inspiration and the teachings of 
modern science. 

According to the almost universally received interpretation 
of the Mosaic history, mankind were originally planted in the 
south-western part of Asia, along the banks of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. This event, so memorable in our world’s 
history, took place it is supposed not far from six thousand 
years ago. From that first human pair formed immediately 
by the hand of the Creator have sprung, it is commonly be- 
lieved on the same authority, all the various tribes and kin- 
dreds of men which now people the earth—the remarkable 
differences of feature, complexion, and character existing 
among them being due to the influence of various moral and 
physical causes continued through many successive gene- 
rations. 

Such, it is generally thought, are the teachings of inspira- 
tion concerning the origin of our race. Most of the particu- 
lars contained in this account are moreover fully sustained 
and confirmed by other and wholly independent evidence. 
That man has not always been an inhabitant of the earth, is 
abundantly shown by its geological history. That his intro- 
duction to it is a comparatively recent event, is equally 
proved by that same history. That his first appearance on 
the theatre where he was destined to act so important a part, 
could not have been the blind consequence of a mere acci- 
dental concurrence of the atoms making up his physical or- 
ganization, will readily be admitted by every sane mind. 
That it was not the purposed result of a long series of spir- 
itual and organic developments, all looking towards and at 
length terminating in this event, is likewise conceded by all 
those who are best qualified to judge in the case. Indeed the 
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evidence on this point, both geological and zoological, is too 
clear and too strong to allow of doubt in the mind of any well- 
instructed naturalist. The only supposition therefore which 
remains, is that, in accordance with the Scriptural account, 
man was brought into existence by the direct agency of an 
intelligent and designing Creator. That he was originally 
mtd in a district of Asia not very remote from that assigned 
by the inspired historian, is rendered in the highest degree 
probable by the seats of all the most ancient civilizations, by 
the numerous affinities of the languages of Europe with those 
known to have existed at a very early period in the East, by 
the ascertained routes of the principal migrations of nations, 
as well as by the almost universal tradition of mankind. 

It is further conceded by the ablest naturalists of the present 
day, that the several varieties of the human family, however 
widely removed from one another in some of the minor de- 
tails of their natural history, bear in all the essential features 
of their constitution unquestionable marks of specific identity. 
They present the same general bodily conformation; they 
have the same anatomical structure. Their functions are the 
same. They are subject to the same diseases and are cured 
by the same remedies. All the more prominent facts in both 
their physiological and psychological history are the same ; 
and what is perhaps yet more decisive of the point in question, 
intermarriages between these several varieties are as produc- 
tive and are followed by a posterity as permanent as like 
unions within the limits of the same variety. Nor are the 
differences, whether of size, form or color, observable among 
the races of mankind the most widely separated, at all greater 
than we see in the dog and other domesticated animals uni- 
versally admitted to belong to the same species. 

Thus far, therefore, in our inquiry concerning the origin of 
men, the supposed teachings of revelation and the facts dis- 
closed by modern science are in perfect harmony. They 
stand up in grand parallel, forming two separate and inde- 
pendent series of proofs of the same general doctrines. The 
direct interposition of the Divine power in the formation of 
man, the comparatively recent date of this event, and the 
moral and physical unity, the specific identity of the race, are 
alike established by evidence drawn from both of these 
sources. 

But admitting these fundamental truths as established be- 
yond all question or doubt, it remains for us to inquire in what 
manner the several varieties of mankind may be supposed to 
have originated? Have they all proceeded from the same 
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primeval stock, and are the differences now existing among 
them the result of the long-continued influence of external 
conditions and circumstances? Or has each variety sprung 
from a separate and distinct source, and does it now bear in 
all its lineaments and features the marks impressed by the 
hand of the Creator upon its original progenitor? The Sacred 
Scriptures, as we have already said, are very generally be- 
lieved to give their testimony in favor of the former of these 
suppositions. Many facts also connected with the dialects of 
the different families of mankind are thought to look strongly 
in the same direction. Language is the most durable of hu- 
man monuments. Nations may change the place of their 
abode; they may change their institutions, their religion, and 
their customs ; they may pass through every grade of social 
condition, from the lowest barbarism up to the highest stage 
of civilization and refinement, but through all these changes 
they will carry with them more or less of their original tongue. 
It is through the affinities of the languages spoken at the pre- 
sent time in Europe that its inhabitants are known to consti- 
tute but one great family of nations. It is through the affini- 
ties of these same languages with the ancient Sanscrit that 
they, as well as the Celtic tribes which preceded them, are 
traced back to an Indian origin. From similar affinities of 
the languages of northern and central Africa with branches 
of the Semitic stock, the inhabitants of this extended region, 
including not only the tribes of Arabian origin or such as may 
be supposed to have entered Africa subsequently to the era 
of Islam, but also races by far more ancient and more widely 
spread, are known to have come from the south-western part 
of Asia. On like grounds, the aboriginal tribes of our own 
country, all of whose numerous dialects are more or less inti- 
mately related, are believed to have had an Eastern origin. 
In concluding his argument from this source, the author of 
the interesting and instructive volume which we have placed 
at the head of our article, says :— 


Ethnography, then, has furnished conclusive evidence that the family 
of American languages has had a common origin with that of Asia. A 
lexical comparison has established an identity in one hundred and seventy 
words, although this study is yet in its infancy; and this, relying on the 
correctness of Dr. Young’s mathematical calculation, is an argument 
which cannot be controverted. 

In reviewing then the results to which philology inevitably brings us, 
and of which but a few instances are here adduced, we are obliged to re- 
fer the savage and larger portion of America to the North of Asia, and 
jo civilized family of Mexico and Peru to ancient Egypt and Southern 

sia. 
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The unity of all human languages, therefore, is a conclusive proof of 
the unity of all the human races. 

«« All dialects,” says the Petersburg Academy, “are to be considered as 
dialects of one now lost.” ‘The universal affinity of languages,” says 
Klaproth, ‘is placed in so strong a light, that it must be considered by all 
as completely demonstrated.” “There is a great probability,” says Her- 
der, while skeptical of the Mosaic record, “that the human race and 
language therewith go back to one common stock, to a first man, and not 
to several dispersed in different parts of the world.” ‘The books of 
Moses,” says Balbi, ‘no monument either historical or astronomical has 
yet been able to prove false, but with them on the contrary agree, in the 
most remarkable manner, the results obtained by the most learned philo- 
logers and the profoundest geometricians.” (Pp. 219, 220.) 


Another argument in favor of the common origin of the 
different races of mankind is derived from the improvement 
or degradation which many tribes are known to have under- 
gone in comparatively short periods. As an instance of the 
latter we may cite the Bushmen of South Africa, who, though 
sprung from the same stock as the Hottentots, have been re- 
duced by various moral and physical causes to a condition 
greatly below them. Dr. Smyth adverts in this connection 
to the remarkable contrast in respect to character and social 
condition exhibited by the present inhabitants of the British 
Islands, although descended for the most part from a common 
stock. In illustrating the subject he quotes the eloquent 
language of Mr. Martineau of Liverpool. Speaking of these 
inhabitants, the latter says :— 


Taken one by one, even now, they present only harmonious varieties of 
a single type; and the fact that the Scottish people are of the very same 
race, yet differ from the Irish more widely than ourselves, is enough to 
show that the imaginary difficulties of lineage are pliant under the disci- 
pline of events. Yet though made by birth of the same blood, set by na- 
ture within the same latitudes, led by conversion to the same religion, we 
have been brought by social agencies into a contrast of condition, to which 
the world presents no ancient or modern parallel. You might travel from 
Siberia to Normandy, and scarcely find such extremes to compare as 
Tipperary and Middlesex. If a shapeless cabin were cut out of the 
Galtee hills, and set down in the court of the London Exchange, it would 
be too true a type of the human differences which have been permitted 
to separate these p-ovinces. Europe presents no poverty lodged in such 
holes, fed with such meals, clothed in such rags, cheerful under such 
hopeless privations, as you find in the one; no wealth so solid, no comfort 
so established and diffused, no habits of order so fixed, no provision for the 
future’so anxious and abundant, as in the other. England is known over 
the world as the extreme of opulent civilization; Ireland as the outcast 
of hungry wretchedness. Along the great rivers of every continent, on 
the bays of every productive coast, in the isles of every rich archipelago, 
British factories rise, and bills of exchange speak for us a few telling 
words; on the same spot appears a slouching figure, with a stick and 
bundle, and careless speech, never far from a blessing or a curse; whose 
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aspect publishes our shame. The genius of his country is like a mocking 
spirit to ours. Full of the wild fire of life, rich in the unwrought ele- 
ments of humanity, quick to passion, mellow in affection, deep in humor, 
he flies over the earth, to track the sedate and well-dressed genius of 
England, and spread out the shadow of mendicancy in the train of its 
sumptuous advance. ‘Ha! ha!’ says the laughing spirit, ‘go where you 
will, you old impostor, and I’ll be with you, and sit at your door, and 
men shall look on me and on you; for the face of us two can tell no lies.’ 
And so on along the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, on the railways 
of France and Germany, it is published, that England—with unrivalled 
resources, with indomitable perseverance, with faculties for governing 
unsurpassed even by ancient Rome, with a people abhorrent of oppression 
and detesting slavery, with a constitution practically free, and a religion 
singularly earnest—cannot, with centuries at its command, organize the 
barbaric elements it rules, and reduce the beggary of a nation at its gates. 
(Pp. 257-259.) 


As an example of the gradual improvement of races when 
placed under more favorable conditions, may be instanced the 
descendants of the negroes early brought to our country. Al- 
though but a few generations have passed since their intro- 
duction among us, very decided evidence of advancement in 
intellectual character and physical development is said to be 
observable. Dr. Bachman, whose means of forming a correct 
opinion on this subject have been very ample, says :— 


Our experience has produced a conviction that the African race is ca- 
pable of making considerable advance. Whilst we are free to admit that 
the negroes cannot, either in our country or in any other, be transformed 
without amalgamation into a white race, we donot, however, accord with 
the views of those who represent them as having undergone no change 
either in form or skull since their introduction into our country.** We 
have for many years had passing before our eyes innumerable evidences 
to convince us that this is not the fact. Whilst we perceive no change 
either in color or hair, we are fully satisfied that even in the maritime 
country of Carolina there is, in form, in feature, and especially in skull, a 
very: striking departure from the original type. We still have some 
hundreds of native Africans remaining in South Carolina, some of whom 
present the tatoo received in Africa. They belonged to tribes that were 
the progenitors of our negroes. They present in their thick lips, the 
curvature of the leg, the projection of the heel, the narrowness of the 
forehead, which is generally wrinkled, and in the thickness of the lower 
jaw, such striking peculiarities when compared with our native negroes 
of unmixed blood that have been born in this country and are but three or 
four generations removed from their African forefathers, that we have 
for many years past been in the habit of detecting their origin at a glance. 
(Pp. 260, 261.) 


A still stronger example of the improvement of races is 
presented by the tribes of central Africa, converted to the 
Mahometan faith. Four centuries ago they were sunk in the 
lowest barbarism, living without shelter, without clothing, and 
without families, depending for their precarious and scanty 
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subsistence upon whatever nature or chance supplied them. 
Now we see them gathered into extensive and well-ordered 
communities, engaged in the successful prosecution of agri- 
culture and the various mechanical arts. Large and flourish- — 
ing towns and populous cities have grown up among them, 
between which camels and caravans—‘ the ships and fleets 
of the desert”—laden with the wares of a rich and varied 
commerce, are continually passing and re-passing. Had 
Christianity with its purer and more expansive faith been 
thus early given them, what results might we not now have 
witnessed? How changed would have been the aspect of 
large portions of that dark continent ! 

Of the influence of climate and other physical causes upon 
color, we have perhaps the most striking and satisfactory 
proof in the case of the Jews. This remarkable age a de- 
scended from a common ancestor and prevented by their re- 
ligious code from mingling with sorrounding nations, have 
been scattered over the whole face of the earth. Wherever 
they have gone, they have carried with them the proof of their 
lineage in their peculiar physiognomy as well as their institu- 
tions and habits, while in complexion they have become as- 
similated to the native inhabitants. ‘‘ Every shade of color 
clothes with its livery the body of the Jew, from the jet black 
of the Hindoo to the ruddy white of the Saxon. The original 
inhabitant of Palestine was doubtless dusky-skinned and dark- 
haired, but the cooler sky and more temperate air of Poland 
and Germany have substituted a fair complexion and light 
hair. On the other hand, the scorching sun of India has 
curled and crisped his hair, and blackened his skin, so that 
his features alone distinguish him physically from the native 
Hindoo. On the Malabar coast of Hindostan are two colonies 
of Jews—an old and a young colony—separated by color. 
The elder colony are black, and the younger (dwelling in a 
town called Mattabheri) comparatively fair, so as to have ob- 
tained the name of ‘* White Jews.” The difference is satis- 
factorily accounted for by the former having been subjected 
to the influence of the climate for a much longer time than 
the latter.” 

The same view of the origin of the different varieties of 
the human family is thought to be supported by the altera- 
tions which several of the lower animals are known to have 
undergone through their alliance with man. Accompanying 
him in all his wanderings, and exposed to the same diversity 
of physica! influence, they have come at length to exhibit like 
differences of character. ‘‘Among dogs,”’ says Dr. Smyth, 
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‘who are regarded even by Dr. Morton as of the same spe- 
cies, the Newfoundland race is semi-web-footed to an extent 
much greater than the negro. There is also a race of dogs 
in this country with very short tails, and a race of cats with- 
out tails at all. There is also a race of fowls in this country 
who are rumpless and destitute of the vertebrae. There is a 
whole race of hogs with solid hoofs. And in all the domesti- 
cated animals we see in various ways the power of altered 
condition, food, climate, and habits, in modifying form, char- 
acter, and general structure. We thus perceive that changes, 
the very same in kind, and much greater in degree, do result 
from natural causes working upon the constitutional adapta- 
tion of the animal organization in all the higher animals, and 
we are, therefore, led to conclude that, in view of man’s ad- 
mitted cosmopolite character, his power of self-modification, 
and the immeasurably greater changes to which, in all his di- 
versified conditions, he is lable, much greater modifications 
of form and development might be expected in branches of 
the same race.” (P. 369.) 

Such are generally the grounds upon which the advocates 
of the common origin of the several varieties of mankind rest 
their belief, and which they deem abundantly sufficient to 
justify it. The opponents of the doctrine however, among 
whom are several living naturalists, with Professor Agassiz 
at their head, contend that neither the teachings of the Bible 
nor any of the considerations above adduced warrant the in- 
ference which is drawn from them. On the contrary they main- 
tain that all the facts in the case, when properly interpreted, 
lead to an opposite conclusion. In presenting this side of the 
question we shall avail ourselves of the very able and interest- 
ing articles recently given to the public through the medium 
of a contemporary periodical, by the accomplished Professor 
to whom we have just referred. In these papers it is con- 
tended— 

1st. That the Mosaic account of the early peopling of the 
earth contains unquestionable allusions to other tribes and 
families of men which preceded the Adamic or historic race. 
Cain after the murder of Abel was driven out from among 
his kindred and the place of his birth, to be a fugitive and 
vagabond in the earth; and lest in his wanderings among 
‘foreign nations” his life should be taken, a mark was set 
upon him. At length he settled in the land of Nod, where he 
found his wife and in process of time built a city. 

2d. That the characteristics of several of the existing races, 
as we know from the Egyptian monuments, were as promi- 
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nent and as distinctly marked five thousand years ago as they 
are at the present time; a fact which not only proves their 
persistence, but shows the extreme improbability of their 
having originated in climatic or other physical causes, espe- 
cially when we consider the short interval of time between 
that period and the supposed Adamic origin of these races. 

3d. That the peculiarities of the different races of men in 
their present geographical distribution have no relation to cli- 
matic or other physical influences, nor do they so far as can 
be ascertained fall within the range of the changes produced 
by such influences. We will give this part of the Professor’s 
argument in his own words :— 


If men originated from a common centre, and spread over the world 
from that centre, their present differences must be owing to influences 
arising out of peculiarities of climate and mode of life. And these in- 
fluences must have acted upon them during or after their migration, and, 
if such changes have really taken place, must correspond to each other in 
different parts of the world, in proportion as the physical conditions are 
more or less similar. 

Compare now the inhabitants of China with those of the corresponding 
parts of Africa and America ; compare especially with each other the in- 
habitants of the southern extremities of Africa, America, and New Hol- 
land, regions which are, physically speaking, under most circumstances 
alike, and we shall find the greatest differences between them. ‘This fact 
will at once appear as the strongest objection to the idea, that the differ- 
ences between these races arose from changes that took place after they 
were introduced into the regions they inhabit; especially when it is 
found that, among all races, the Fuegians, Hottentots, and inhabitants of 
Van Diemen’s Land are the tribes which differ most from each other. 
We find similar constant differences within corresponding parts of the 
same continents in the torrid zone. In Africa we have the negro race, 
with its peculiar features, in Polynesia the Papuan race, and in America 
the common Indian, though the climate in these three parts of the world 
does not differ essentially. Again, in the temperate zone, we have in the 
Old World Mongolians and Caucasians, and Indians in America,—races 
which do not resemble each other, but yet live under the most similar 
circumstances. 

We can see but one conclusion to be drawn from these facts, that 
these races cannot have assumed their peculiar features after they had 
migrated into these countries from a supposed common centre. (Chris- 
tian Examiner, July, 1850, pp. 126, 127.) 


4th. That as the lower animals were not distributed from a 
common centre over the earth’s surface, but originally created 
and planted within the districts where we now find them, and 
as the abodes of the principal races of men coincide very 
exactly with these zoological provinces, there is good reason 
for believing that the latter were also created and placed 
within the districts now occupied by them, and, as Professor 
Agassiz would add, in about their present numerical propor- 
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tions. But here too he shall speak for himself. In illustration 
of the laws which are supposed thus to govern the geographi- 
cal distribution of all organized beings, he says :— 


Along the Arctics we have animals which are identical in Asia, Europe, 
and North America. There is no specific difference between the Mam- 
malia, birds, fishes, and other lower animals, occurring around the northern 
pole for some distance. We may state that their limits are circumscribed 
beyond the limits of the natural growth of trees. 

Farther south there begins to be a marked difference, and this increases 
as we proceed towards the tropics. But this difference does not increase 
in such a manner as to introduce a uniformity between America and 
Europe, or between Europe and Asia, but it is of such a nature that the 
animals and plants represent each other in these different continents. 
Where we have a fox in Europe there is another kind of fox in North 
America, and another in Asia and Turan; so also the wolves of Europe, 
of Southern Siberia, and of the prairies of America, are different. Within 
these limits we have representative species, but linked together by a de- 
gree of resemblance so great as easily to cause mistakes by those who 
are not accustomed to distinguish organized beings; and for a long time 
the wolves and foxes and bears, and other large animals of America, 
which have such representative species in other parts of the world, were 
taken by the first white inhabitants from Europe as identical with corre- 
sponding species of Europe; and so with Asia, etc. But the differences 
are such as really to show that these types merely correspond to each 
other, and are not identical. 

Farther south we find the differences increase, and the corresponding 
types agree only in a more general manner. They are no longer represen- 
tative species in the same genus, but representative genera in the same 
family ; so that in the same families we see only distant relations between 
those types which occur in the tropics, even where the representative 
species of the temperate zone are closely related. 

But what is most important is, that this increased difference does not 
correspond merely to what we may call climate, or to those physical 
differences which influence animals and plants. The differences are such 


as may appear to careful observers almost unconnected with climate, inas- © 


much as in the same climate, in the tropical regions, for instance, we 
have animals and plants in New-Holland entirely different from those that 
occur in Africa and South America. This is the more obvious, as the 
climatic conditions are far more similar in the southern hemisphere than 
in the northern, where, nevertheless, representative species occur in the 
different parts of the world. In this geographical distribution there is, 
therefore, evidence of a plan carried out almost independently of the 
climate. There is evidence of a design ruling the climatic conditions 
themselves; for animals and plants are not distributed at random, or 
simply according to physical circumstances, but their arrangement re- 
veals a superior order, established from higher and considerate views, by 
an intelligent Creator. 

Now, if we follow in the same manner the races of men upon the sur. 
face of our globe, we find a similar definite location. (Pp. 121, 122.) 

The arctic race of men, covering the treeless region near the Arctics 
in Europe, Asia, and America, is circumscribed in the three continents 
within limits very similar to those occupied by that particular combina- 
tion of animals which are peculiar to the same tracts of land and sea. 

The region inhabited by the Mongolian race is also a natural zoological 
province, covered by a combination of animals naturally circumscribed 
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within the same regions. The Malay race covers also a natural zoological 
province. New-Holland, again, constitutes a very peculiar zoological 
province, in which we have another particular race of men. And it is 
further remarkable, in this connection, that the plants and animals now 
living on the continent of Africa, south of the Atlas, within the same 
range within which the negroes are naturally circumscribed, have a char- 
acter differing widely from that cf the plants and animals of the northern 
shores of Africa and the valley of Egypt; while the Cape of Good Hope, 
within the limits inhabited by Hottentots, is characterized by a vegetation 
and a fauna equally peculiar, and differing in its features from that over 
which the African race is spread. (Pp. 136, 137.) 

Under such circumstances, we would ask if we are not entitled to con- 
clude that these races must have originated where they occur, as well as 
the animals and plants inhabiting the same countries, and have originated 
there in the same numerical proportions, and over the same area, in 
which they now occur ; for these conditions are the conditions necessary 
to their maintenance, and what among organized beings is essential to their 
temporal existence, must be at least one of the conditions under which 
they were created. 

We maintain, that, like all other organized beings, mankind cannot 
have originated in single individuals, but must have been created in that 
numeric harmony which is characteristic of each species; men must 
have originated in nations, as the bees have originated in swarms, and as 
the different social plants have at first covered the extensive tracts over 
which they naturally spread. (Pp. 127, 128.) 


Such are the reasons assigned for believing that the human 
family are not, as has been generally supposed, derived from 
one common origin, but have sprung from as many different 
sources as there are different races of men. In reviewing 
these reasons we would offer one or two suggestions. 

In the first place, we doubt whether the Mosaic narrative 
can properly be regarded as implying the existence of nations 
already spread over the portions of the earth adjacent to that 
where Adam and his immediate descendants were placed. 
We are aware that the passage relating to the punishment of 
Cain, on the ordinary supposition, presents some difficulties ; 
but the embarrassment of the Biblical critic will not, we 
apprehend, be diminished by the interpretation which it is 
here proposed to give it. 

In the second place, we do not believe the knowledge at 
present possessed by the naturalist of the power of physical 
and moral causes to modify the development of mankind, is 
sufficient to enable him to say that the differences observable 
among the several races have not originated in that source. 
On the contrary, we think the remarkable changes which 
whole tribes are known to have undergone from these causes, 
furnish a strong analogical argument in favor of such an hypo- 
thesis. And lastly, we do not see in the near coincidence of 
the districts occupied by the larger and more marked groups 
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of plants and animals, with the abodes of the leading varieties 
of the human family, any good reason for believing that the 
latter, like the former, have originated in the provinces where 
we now find them. It is only from the want of that power 
of accommodation to circumstances, that capacity for living 
in all climates and under all conditions, possessed in so re- 
markable a degree by man, that we infer the indigenous char- 
acter of the lower animal and vegetable tribes. If these tribes 
were originally created with peculiarities adapting them to 
the influences prevailing in the regions of the earth which 
they were destined to occupy, we should naturally expect that 
man, on entering these regions, would take on certain analo- 
gous or corresponding peculiarities. All that gives import- 
ance to this circumstance in the argument of Professor Agassiz, 
is the assumption that the fauna and flora of each district 
are not in simple relation to the geographical features of that 
district; that the Divine Being, in introducing them, was 
governed by considerations superior to that of mere physical 
adaptation—considerations connected with a pre-conceived 
plan, in accordance with which all the forms of organic life 
appearing in our world have been determined. Admit this 
fundamental idea, and his conclusion follows. For if the 
more prominent features characterizing the leading animal 
and vegetable groups were determined without regard to the 
physical influences surrounding them, and are in reality not 
in harmony with such influences, then we cannot suppose 
these influences to have originated the apparently related 
peculiarities of the several races of mankind. As assumed 
by the argument, the connection between the two classes of 
phenomena must, in that case, have its source in the concep- 
tions or ideas of the Divine Mind, ot which they are respec- 
tively developments. 

But we are by no means prepared to admit the want of 
entire adaptation in the structure and functions of each and 
every animal to the circumstances in which it is placed. In- 
deed, we are inclined to believe that this is the great and 
leading principle by which the Creator has been guided in 
introducing to our world the different classes and families of 
organized beings. Our inability to recognize in all cases its 
influence, or even in any case to trace its operation out into 
all the minuter details of specific character, may be account- 
ed for by our imperfect knowledge of the laws of organic life 
and our limited acquaintance with the numerous physical 
causes and conditions affecting it. 

That the universe was originally formed in accordance 
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with certain archetypal ideas previously existing in the mind 
of the Creator, there is good reason to believe; and that 
generally throughout it, the material was formed in sub- 
servience to the s spiritual, is in the highest degree probable. 
But, that the successive transformations of our planet have 
been from the beginning determined solely by the character 
of the organic beings designed to be placed upon it, is a very 
different ] proposition. Its subordinate position in the system 
to which it belongs, as well as its intimate physical relations 
with the several parts of that system is, we think, unfriendly 
to such an idea. The accommodations and provisions afford- 
ed to the animal and vegetable tribes at present tenanting 
the earth are more or less immediately dependent upon the 
general laws of planetary motion. In the language of Dr. 
Paley, ‘‘a chicken roosting on its perch is related to the 
spheres revolving in the firmament.” The climatic and other 
physical conditions, therefore, regulating organic life in our 
world, thus growing out of the constitution of the solar system, 
and through this connecting themselves, it is probable, with 
still higher and wider laws pervading, it may be, the whole 
material universe, we think it reasonable to conclude, that the 
character of each animal and plant, as well as the time and 
place of its appearance, have been determined by the state of 
the earth’s surface, rather than by any pre-conceived and pre- 
ordained plan of procedure in the work of creation. 

There is another question relating to the origin of our race, 
to which we may properly advert before dismissing the sub- 
ject. Under what circumstances, and in what condition did 
the first human beings make their appearance on the earth? 
Did they come from the hand of the Creator perfectly formed 
and in the full possession of all their faculties and powers, 
ready to enter at once upon the discharge of all the various 
offices and duties of life? Or had they, as all their posterity, 
to undergo a series of changes and transformations, before ar- 
riving at their adult state? Professor Agassiz is inclined to the 
latter supposition, although the teachings of Scripture as well 
as the necessities of the case have generally been supposed 
to justify, and even require the former. From the very humble 
beginnings of life in our world, as revealed by the investiga- 
tions” of the geologist, taken in connection with the remark- 
able and important fact that all organic beings at the present 
time originated in seeds and ova, he j is disposed to think these 
the forms in which they were at first created. The supposi- 
tion, he admits, is embarrassed by some difficulties in the 


case of mammiferous animals—the class including man— 
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where the ovum is received into a specially prepared organ, and 
the embryo formed from it nourished and developed through a 
direct connection with the parent; but he does not despair of 


such an extension of our knowledge in this department of 


natural history, as shall ultimately remove these difficulties. 
Near the close of his article entitled ‘‘Contemplations of God 
in the Kosmos,” he says :— 


Our next step would require an investigation into the real degree of 
maturity and perfection in which animals and plants were created. Here, 
again, it seems more in accordance with the law under which we see 
them propagated, to admit that they originated as eggs, endowed with all 
the germs of that development which is peculiar to each species; that 
they grew successively to their normal state; and that, sowed in large 
numbers over districts which they were to occupy, they established from 
the beginning that harmony which still prevails. We are at least justified 
in adopting such a conclusion for all those animals which are developed 
from eggs in water, and may therefore assume, that the protecting influ- 
ences under which they passed through their metamorphoses agreed 
with the conditions under which they now propagate, thus acknowledging 
a mode of creation which is far more in accordance with the laws that 
now prevail in nature than any other supposition; granting, of course, 
that for each species the circumstances must have varied then, as they 
vary now, respecting the character of the egg, as well as the time required 
for its natural development. Is it not much more in harmony with the 
laws of nature to admit that the Creator, in the beginning, sowed the 
seeds of animals and plants in large numbers all over the fields they were 
to occupy, in the same proportions as we see them now dropped from the 
stock from which they originate in the normal process of reproduction? 
Such views agree too well with the present state of our knowledge of 
animal and vegetable life, and the means by which it is maintained, not to 
appear natural; and, though we may fail now to extend them to terrestrial 
animals which are nursed within the maternal body, we must contend 
that they account fully for that class of animals which are normally de- 
veloped in water, and for the whole vegetable kingdom. And it may be 
that, in the course of time, we shall acquire sufficient insight into the 
development of terrestrial animals to include them in the same category, 
though at present their eggs are nursed, without exception, by their 
parents. But may it not be admitted, that, since we have but recently 
ascertained the identity of the development of all animals from eggs, and 
we see already the possibility of the larger proportion of them having 
arisen from eggs, we may also discover the way in which the eggs of 
higher animals, even, may be reared, for the first time, without a parent, 
as it is rather against the uniform processes of nature to admit different 
modes of creation, though we must recognize the different circumstances 
under which it took place? (Jbid., January, 1851, pp. 15-17.) 


The explanation which is thus offered of the original pro- 
duction of organic beings is undoubtedly a splendid fied 
tion, carrying us far beyond what have heretofore been con- 
sidered the proper limits of philosophical inquiry; but the 
learned Professor will forgive us some hesitation in accepting 
it, at least so far as it relates to man. The analogies upon 
VOL. XVI.—-NO. LXIV. 16 
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which it rests are, as we think, but remote and shadowy ; 
and were they ever so real and ever so strong, analogy alone 
would be insufficient to support an hypothesis embarrassed 
by so remarkable difficulties. That the first human being, 
originating in a microscopic ovum, passed through the suc- 
cessive stages of foetal development, and the almost equally 
dependent state of infancy, with no other aids and assistances 
than the surrounding elements afforded, is a supposition almost 
surpassing in wildness and extravagance the oriental fiction 
of the ‘mundane egg.” 

While however we are unable to adopt all the reasonings 
or coincide with all the views piadicnatl in these papers, we 
are glad that they have been given to the public. It is only 
by the collision of opinions that truth is disengaged from the 
husk of error which too often surrounds it. On all the great 
questions relating to the origin and destiny of our race, we 
welcome light and suggestion from whatever quarter they 
may come. Especially do we set a high value upon the 
offerings of a mind enlarged by the most varied and profound 
study of nature, penetrated by a deep sense of her harmonies, 
and breathing withal an earnest, reverent, and truth-loving 
spirit. From such a source the great interests of religion and 
humanity have nothing to fear. It is only from the timid and 
indiscreet zeal of those who would screen the tenets of their 
faith from free and full discussion, that these interests are 
liable to suffer. Nothing can be more unwise than to oppose 
what is thought to be the teaching of the Bible to the doc- 
trines of any of the physical sciences. If the latter have been 
too hastily assumed, and subsequent discoveries do not confirm 
them, they will soon pass away through the mere progress of 
the science itself. If on the other hand they are well-founded, 
they will ultimately prevail, and the Biblical critic will be 
obliged to withdraw from the position he has taken, to ground 
which may be more tenable. When the dogmas of ‘creeds 
and churches were thrown across the paths along which the 
sciences of astronomy and geology were advancing, we know 
the result. These sciences went forward in spite of the ob- 
stacles opposed to their advance, and—what deserves to be 
particularly regarded in this connection—they now furnish 
the most remarkable confirmations as well as the most sub- 
lime illustrations of many of the truths belonging to the re- 
vealed system which they were supposed so seriously to 
threaten. Even in the facts eugioved | in the above argument 
for the diversity of origin of the human races, we recognize 
the veritable weapons by which the development hypothesis, 
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so long the opprobrium of both physical and metaphysical 
science, has been finally met and vanquished. If they have 
carried the author somewhat too far in the opposite direction, 
leading him to ascribe to original constitution, peculiarities 
which have in reality been produced by causes acting upon 
mankind subsequently to their creation, there is nothing re- 
markable in the circumstance. 

We are glad for another reason of the appearance of these 
papers. ‘They furnish an example of a mode of inquiry 
which we hope to see more generally adopted. They ex- 
amine in the light of physical facts, questions which have 
commonly been regarded as belonging exclusively to the de- 
partment of metaphysics. We have long been of the opinion 
that this is the true method of investigating many of these 
questions, and until it is generally recognized, we believe 
but little progress will be made towards their settlemeut. 
The constitution of matter, the nature of material causation, 
the introduction to earth of the different forms of organic life, 
the origin of physical evil, the design of pain in the animal 
economy, and the institution of death are surely subjects for 
the investigation of the chemist, the geologist and physiol- 
ogist, rather than for the intellectual philosopher. So long as 
they are contemplated exclusively or even principally from 
stand-points in metaphysics and theology, no just conceptions 
can be had of them. It is only by studying them in their 
natural and proper relations and connections, that we can 
hope to arrive at a knowledge of their real significance and 
true character—of the ideas and purposes of the Divine mind 
in which they originated, and of which they are the outward, 
tangible, sensible expressions. Indeed, we believe the pure 
metaphysics will always remain comparatively barren of use- 
ful results. As in the mathematics, facts must be supplied to 
form the basis of the reasoning, or its processes will have no 
practical value; and these can be acquired only by the study 
of the actual world around and within us. 

Equally important do we deem the natural sciences as a 
means of disciplining the faculties and fitting them for the 
discovery of truth. Indeed, without such training, and the 
knowledge acquired along with it, one cannot at the present 
day be considered as qualified for the investigation of any of 
the great problems of philosophy. He has no solid ground of 
facts to stand upon, no light of analogy to direct his steps. 
In groping his way amidst the surrounding darkness, he is 
obliged to rely solely upon the instincts of his intellectual and 
moral nature; and these, however useful within their proper 
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sphere, both as guards and as guides, are not alone sufficient 
to conduct him to a true knowledge of any part of the uni- 
verse. When we consider how large a portion of the best 
talent of our race, from the time of Plato down to the present, 

has been exerted in this profitless direction, it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive the results that might have been achieved in 
every department of science, had all these minds been under 
the guidance of just ideas in regard to the legitimate objects 
and modes of investigation. We hail, therefore, the appear- 
ance of these papers of Prof. Agassiz as an omen and precur- 
sor of better things to come. Presenting so faultless a model 
of philosophical inquiry, they cannot fail to exert an important 
influence upon the general mode of treating analogous ques- 
tions. If, in the language of one who has himself successfully 
labored in the same direction, “the battle of the evidences will 
have to be fought on the field of physical science, and not on 
that of metaphysics,” these and other papers of a similar 
character, which of late have found a place in our periodical 
literature, will have no humble part in preparing the way 
for it. 





Art. V.—THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


1. The Island-World of the Pacific. By Rev. Henry T. 
Cueever, Author of the * Whale and his Captors.” 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

2. History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands. By James 
Jackson Jarves. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1843. 

3. A Residence of Twenty-one Years in the Sandwich Islands ; 
or the Civil and Political History of those Islands. Tart- 
ford and New-York. 1847. 

4. The Missionary’s Daughter : A Memour of Lucy Goodale 
Thurston, of the Sandwich Islands. American Tract 
Society. 


In-some important respects, the missions of the American 
Board at the Sandwich Islands are justly entitled to an hon- 
orable precedence over all others. They have more nearly 
accomplished their peculiar work. Their history affords the 
best illustration of the success of Protestant missions to bar- 
barous tribes. There were, it is true, in the rise and the 
progress of these missions, some things peculiarly favorable. 
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The inhabitants were shut up in their few islands. The first 
converts were not in danger of being lost to the eye of the 
missionary in the cities and jungles of an inaccessible in- 
terior. His labor was always on the coast. The people 
could not be migratory, however idle and adventurous. 
Their insular position forbade it. These circumstances, 
doubtless, have contributed to the early conversion of the 
islanders. ‘They should be borne in mind whenever one 
is disposed to compare the history of these missions with that 
of similar Christian enterprises in Asia or Africa. The con- 
quest of all these islands likewise by Kamehameha in 1795, 
was a remarkable preparation for the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, in which the hand of Providence was as conspicuous 
as in the legal overthrow of the ancient system of idolatry by 
his son Liholiho, which immediately preceded the arrival of 
the first missionaries in 1820. It is easy to see that had the 
numerous chiefs retained their former independence, and 
continued, like African kings, to make war upon each other, 
not only the formal abolition of idolatry would have been 
long delayed, but innumerable difficulties, in the way of the 
simultaneous occupation of missionary stations throughout 
the group, would have presented themselves. 


At the same time, there was enough in the character and 
habits of the islanders to put the heroic faith of their Chris- 
tian benefactors to the severest test. Their religion was a 
confused mass of dark superstitions based upon the slavish 
fear and ignorance of the people. 


Spared by a parent’s hand, a boy lived only to become the victim of 
a priest ; an offering to a blood-loving deity, or to experience a living 
death from preternatual fears ; a slave not only to his own superstitions, 
but to the terrors and caprices of his chief. Life, limb, or property were 
not his to know. Bitter, grinding tyranny was his lot. Theft, lying, 
drunkenness, riots, revelling, reachery, revenge, incest, lewdness, in- 
fanticide, murder ; these were his earliest and latest teachings. Among 
them was his life passed. Their commonness excited no surprise. La 
Perouse, though fresh from the Rousseau school of innocence of savage 
life, thus expressed his opinion : ‘* The most daring rascals of Europe are 
less hypocritical than these natives. All their caresses are false. Their 
physiognomy does not express a single sentiment of truth.” The native, 
accustomed to scenes of blood, seeing his neighbors or friends fall about 
him, took no warning, but enjoyed his animal pleasures with a heartiness 
which vigorous health alone could give, and a thoughtlessness of the mor- 
row and carelessness of results, which deceived many with the opinion 
that they were a happy, cheerful, and simple race. (Pp. 96, 97.) 


In order to compute the obstacles with which the mission 
has been obliged to contend, we must add to this original 
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‘depravity the corrupting influence of ships’ crews. The 


whole truth on this point has never been told. Mr. Cheever, 
who commends the motives which have restrained the mis- 
sionaries, blames their forbearance. We agree with him on 
this point. We fear that the whole blood of the natives has 
been irreclaimably poisoned, and that the native constitution 
is effectually undermined. Within the past thirty years the 
native population has been reduced from about 300,000 to 
78,854, according to the census of 1849. In the year last 
mentioned the number of the deaths exceeded the number of 
the births by more than six thousand. There is a loose phi- 
losophy which explains this depopulation by saying that bar- 
barous tribes must always fall a prey to their own civiliza- 
tion, as plants which flourish in the shade of a forest will die 
inthe warmth and light of a conservatory. The inference from 
this opinion is a constructive argument against Christian 
missions, the fairness of which we should be ready to deny, 
even were the facts as they are represented. But the facts 
are widely different. Notwithstanding all their native vices, 
the islanders were rather remarkable for their health, robust- 
ness, and even physical beauty, until the national stock was 
impaired, and the Hawaiian constitution became venomously 
diseased, through the agency of depraved foreigners. 

At the same time that this evil rose against them, the mis- 
sionaries encountered the fierce opposition of the commanders 
of whale ships end men-of-war, seconded by the base calum- 
nies of a few foreign residents. The Government of the 
United States has done what it could to atone for the out- 
rageous conduct of Lieutenant Percival in 1826. But the 
mischief to the missions could not be repaired. Indeed, it 
seemed at one time that the three great powers of the 
civilized world, England, France, and the United States, were 
in unholy league against the pious labors of a few school- 
teachers and preachers of the gospel. And yet in the face 
of this powerful opposition, by which the poverty and feeble- 
ness of a handful of missionaries were presented to the view 
of the simple natives in striking contrast with the wealth 
and rank and power and numbers of those who, in a certain 
sense, were the representatives of Christian nations, and on 
the originally corrupt soil of Hawaiian character, the work 
of improvement has been constantly advancing. The Ha- 
waiians are now a free and Christian people. They afford the 
best illustration we have to show, of the doctrine of modern 
missions, that Christianity must precede civilization. 

The native population is now reduced to about 75,000 
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while the number of communicants in the churches is nearly 
one third part of the whole ; that is, almost the entire adult 
population is now connected with the mission churches. 
The accompanying changes in the moral and social condition 
of the people, together with their acquaintance with the arts 
of civilized communities, are scarcely less remarkable. In- 
deed, the sure tokens of an advancing civilization are freely 
admitted by all intelligent writers, not excepting those few 
voyagers, of whom we are happy to say that only one is a 
fellow countryman with the missionaries, we mean the author 
of “* T'ypee” and ‘* Omoo,” who, while they acknowledge the 
pleasing change, find the cause of this moral regeneration 
rather in the visits of ships’ crews than in the assiduous labors 
of missionaries. 

We do not think that the reports of the mission have done 
justice to this subject. We learn more respecting the present 
civilization of the Islands from Lieutenant Wilkes than we do 
from the Missionary Herald, and more from Jarves’ * History of 
the Hawaiian Islands” than from the ample pages of Bingham’s 
“Residence.” Indeed, the missionaries frankly tell us that 
the improvement in civilization is not what a New-Englander 
would naturally expect to find among a people where the 
children all go to school and their parents go tochurch. We 
are not surprised at this. Had it been otherwise, the parallel 
would have presented a degree of national refinement not 
very flattering to the rest of the civilized world. The pro- 
gress in religion is absolutely without a second instance in 
modern times,—of course we mean among an equal number 
of people. Civilization is a slower work, often depending on 
material agencies, which it is not the province of the gospel 
to furnish by any direct means. Yet in this matter of civili- 
zation a good beginning has been made, and we are surprised 
that the missionaries have not given us more of their knowl- 
edge on this point. The theory of Protestant missions is, that 
the gospel must precede the introduction of the arts of civil- 
ized life among barbarous tribes. But it does not deny that 
civilization will follow. On the other hand, it teaches that 
there are no means of reclaiming a people from the savage 
state to one where the rights of both the individual and the 
government are respected by all parties, except where the 
Christian religion has been taught in its purity, and become 
generally understood. All intelligent and candid minds nat- 
urally ask for these proofs of the utility and success of Chris- 
tian missions. If they have studied the history of social life 
and manners in the most cultivated nations of the earth, such 
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minds will not expect to find a similar refinement in the 
Sandwich Islands. It does not exist there. But changes 
have been wrought there during the last quarter of this cen- 
tury, which evince the vast superiority of Christian missions 
over all other agencies in effecting the civilization of savages. 
It seems to us that our position as Protestants and friends of 
Protestant missions to the heathen, requires that we furnish 
all the facts in our possession which illustrate the benign and 
elevating influence of Christianity upon a debased and disor 
ganized society. 

We have just read with the liveliest satisfaction an address 
before the Legislature of Rhode Island on the education of 
idiots and imbeciles. In 1847 the gentleman* by whom it 


‘was delivered visited the great Hospice de Bicétre, about 


two miles from Paris, one of the noblest institutions of Eu- 
rope. His account of what he saw and learned upon the spot 
has disclosed to us one of the most remarkable triumphs of 
benevolence and science in this age of wonders. We re- 
sponded to his generous appeals in behalf of the same class of 
unfortunates in our own land. And we could not but inquire, 
why should not our Missionary Boards take greater pains to 
exhibit the wonderful changes which their agents are effect- 
ing in the manners of savage nations? We venture to say 
that no candid man could deny the wisdom of the missionary 
enterprise, or withhold from it his hearty approbation. 

Not long since we read an article which appeared in the 
Christian Examiner for May, 1848, entitled ‘* Catholic and 
Protestant Missions.” ‘The writer does not attempt to com- 
pare the two, but he gives some of the materials for such a 
comparison. He certainly bears no ill-will towards the Catho- 
lics; and he seems disposed to do justice to the success 
which has attended Protestant missions, particularly those 
which form the subject of this article. But while the writer 
examines with care, and has fairly reported the statements 
which friends and enemies have made respecting the present 
civilization of these Islands, it does not seem even io have 
occurred to him to inquire, whether any similar results have 
followed the heroic labors of the missionaries of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, to whom he awards their just meed 
of praise. ‘This omission is most significant. It is what any 
Protestant writer, not immediately identified with the cause 
of missions, nor compelled to answer the hasty objections 
which were once offered against the enterprise, would nat- 


* Samuel G. Arnold, Esq. 
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urally make. For no one expects that Catholic missions to the 
heathen, if peacefully —s as in Japan and Canada, 
and not by the sword, as in Mexico and South America, 
will ever yield any other results than such as the United States 
Catholic Magazine and the Annales dela Propagation de la Foi 
would call “ spiritual fruits.” 

The change which has been effected in public opinion on 
this subject, in England and in this country, since the days 
when Sydney Smith convulsed the readers of the Edinburgh 
Review with laughter, at the expense of such men as WIL- 
LIAM CAREY, is mainly owing to the undeniable civilization 
which has followed the introduction -of the gospel among bar- 
barians and idolaters. Onno subject connected with modern 
enterprise has the public press undergone a greater change 
than on the subject of Protestant missions to the heathen. 
The Christian Examiner is itself an excellent illustration in 
point. One of the recent numbers of the leading quarterly 
in this country, the North American Review, while adminis- 
tering a mild rebuke tothe Examiner, because its notice of Pro- 
fessor Gammell’s History of Baptist Missions had been offered 
in a spirit quite at variance with the liberal professions of 
that able periodical, pauses to take the higher Christian grounds 
on this subject, and to enforce its claims to the respectful 
consideration of all intelligent and benevolent minds. And 
still later, the London Times comes to us with its unqualified 
acknowledgment of a sound and growing civilization in the 
Sandwich Islands, for which not only the islanders them- 
selves, but all Christian nations trading in those seas, are 
indebted to the labors of American missionaries. For this 
testimony, and for the enlightened views which it indicates, 
we are indebted mainly, not to the returns of missionaries, 
nor to the Annual Reports of the Executive Committee of the 
American Board, but to voyagers and residents, some of 
whom, like Jarves, cherished strong prejudices against the 
missionaries, until they were removed by careful inquiry and 
personal observations at the Islands. The latest work relating 
to these Islands is Mr. Cheever’s interesting volume on the 
“ Tsland-World of the Pacific,” and we must rank him among 
this class of writers. For although a clergyman, and the per- 
sonal friend of some of the missionaries, his work affords internal 
evidence that he has taken nothing at second-hand, which it was 
in his power to ascertain by inquiry and experiment. He 
seems to have no wish to disguisethe remaining and sufficient! 
mortifying defects of the Hawaiian character. These allow- 
ances are made so often, that the reader begins to experience 
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a nervous fear that the people are ready, on the first occasion, 
to lapse at once into the abominations from which they have 
been recovered, and is painfully reminded of A/sop’s fable of 
the cat, whom the god had transformed into a beautiful 
bride, but who sprang from the side of her lord when the 
first ratrustled the arras. But this only makes Mr. Cheever’s 
testimony the more valuable. We are to look at the present 
civilization of these Islands, not in the light of New-England 
manners, but in contrast with their former degradation. We 
then discover the immense stride which the nation has taken 
from the lowest state of barbarism to a position of compara- 
tive elevation with respect to all the attributes of civilized 
life. 

And here we will offer a word in passing respecting Mr. 
Cheever’s book. It has both disappointed and pleased us. 
Its title is much too ambitious. The Sandwich Islands, and 
they are the only ones which the writer notices at length, form 
but a small portion of “ the Island-World of the Pacific.”” The 
work is very unequally written, some parts having been care- 
fully prepared, while others are evidently only the first notes 
of the traveller taken on the spot. The numerous poetical 
quotations, which form a large portion of the work, are 
singularly out of place ; the prose rarely putting the mind 
of the curious and impatient reader in a mood for converse 
with Montgomery, Cowper, and Wordsworth. And yet Mr. 
Cheever has given us one of the best helps to a knowledge 
of Hawaiian character as it is, Which we have ever secured. 
He takes us in, and introduces us in the most familiar man- 
ner possible to churches, schools, native huts, and the every- 

day work of missionary life, until we know how the people 
look, and how they spend their time, and can tell respecting 
the national character, about how many points have been 
reclaimed by the power of Christian example and Christian 
knowledge, and how many still bear the offensive impress 
of an original barbarism. We know of no other book which 
discriminates so well in these respects, and convinces the 
reader that he has found out what kind of Christians these 
Hawaiian Congregationalists are. It is not a book of history. 
It supposes that the reader is familiar with the pages of Bing- 
ham and Jarves. The thread of the writer’s personal narra- 
tive is broken so often, that one wearies with the labor of 
trying to connect it. But then it affords life-like pictures of 
what now exists, and of the work still in progress there,—the 
very thing we needed. In one respect Mr. Cheever’s state- 
ments have very much surprised us. We were not prepared 
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for such an account of the idleness of the people. While ad- 
mitting that general physical depravity which seems fastened 
like the leprosy upon the nationalconstitution, he yet regards 
the general indolence as largely concerned in the rapid depopu- 
lation of these healthfullslands. We hope this judgment is just. 
Indolence may be cured, though leprosy cannot. The people 
have already abandoned too many things worse than idles 
for us to despair of their conquering this infirmity. Nor shall 
this serious and just charge be entertained as making too much 
against the Christianity of a people who have just emerged 
into the light of civilization. It is too much to expect New- 
England industry from reclaimed savages living within the 
tropics, and without a market for their productions. What 
would be the habits of our Western farmers with no market 
for their wheat and maize? What numbers of them, trans- 
formed into trappers and hunters, would thread the rivers 
and roam the forests. Until the recent settlement of Cali- 
fornia, the Sandwich Islanders have never had a market to 
stimulate the industry of the whole people. A writer in one 
of the March numbers of the Polynesian for the year 1850, 
says that in the region where he resides, the call for the pro- 
ducts of the earth created by the California markets has 
aroused almost the whole population to action. He adds: 
“YT hazard nothing in saying that there has throughout the 
whole of our district been tenfold more planting done this 
year, thus far, than for the same time during my acquaintance 
with the people. It pleases me to see so great an improve- 
ment in the industry of the people, with only the very partial 
stimulus by which it has been effected ; and I look forward 
to the time when, encouraged by the experience that the fruits 
of every man’s labor are his own, the Hawaiian will stand 
forth high in the ranks of enterprise and thrift, and thus 
repel the common but unjust imputation of inborn laziness.’’* 
Very recent intelligence, received from the Islands in Janu- 
ary last, by the California mail, shows that the people are 


awake to the immense advantages now open to them on our 


Pacific shores. 

Our view would be very incomplete if we took no notice of 
the public school system, now in successful operation in all 
the Islands. It is modelled after the one whose general fea- 
tures have been adopted by the several States of this Union. 
It embraces schools of different grades, with provisions for 
the education of native teachers. The government schools, in 


* Appendix to the Island-World, p, 400. 
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1849, contained more than 19,000 scholars,—a much larger 
proportion of the whole population, we believe, than attend 
school in any of the American States. Some time since, the 
Government assumed the charge of the schools, and created 
the office of Minister of Public Instruction, which is at pres- 
ent filled by Mr. Armstrong, who was dismissed from the 
service of the Mission Board for this purpose. At an earlier 
period the Government established a school at Honolulu for 
the education of the sons of chiefs, of which Lieutenant 
Wilkes speaks in the highest terms of commendation. And 
recently the Government has assumed the expense of the 
seminary, or college, at Lahailauna; the Board making a 
donation of the buildings, library, and apparatus. 

Following in their train, and not far distant, as we believe, 
is the event which will prove that the work of this noble So- 
ciety, with reference to these Islands, is accomplished. We 
allude to the entire separation of the native churches and 
missionary pastors from their present connection with the 
American Board. The subject was referred to in the Annual 
Report for 1849, and in the Annual Survey of the Missions 
presented in the Missionary Herald for January of the next 
year. From this number, p. 12, we make the following ex- 
tract :—‘‘ The Committee seek to facilitate the independent 
settlement of the members of the mission as pastors and 
teachers at the Islands, and to place those who cannot yet 
obtain a living on the same footing with our home missionaries ; 
and they expect to enable and induce the missionaries gener- 
ally to remain at the Islands with their families, and thus 
insure, through the Divine blessing, a Puritan basis for the 
community, whaiever it shall be, which is to exist on those 
Islands.” 

Such is the quiet announcement of an auspicious era in the 
history of the Sandwich Islands, and in the history of modern 
missions to the heathen. We know not that we have ever read 
a single paragraph of missionary intelligence with such lively 
emotions of pleasure. Not that this result was unlooked for 
or uncertain, for the events of the past few years have been 
steadily contributing to it. But the announcement is earlier, by 
many years, than we had expected. It is a strong confirmation 
of the hopes and faith of those who, with no warrant but the 
command of Christ, have long labored in this cause. Among 
all the splendid achievements which the first half of the nine- 
teenth century has to show, we know of none to. which the 
Christian philanthropist can look with deeper satisfaction, than 
to the redemption of these Islands. 
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The increased value which property and labor have there 
acquired in consequence of the settlement of California, will 
contribute to render the churches independent of the Mission 
Board. ‘The disposition of the native Christians to relieve 
the Board of thew present charge has long been evinced. 
Their churches now contribute about $1,500 a year at their 
monthly concerts. The whole amount of their contributions 
for various purposes the last year, so far as reported, is some- 
thing more than $7,000. 

The only other mission whose success approaches that of 
the one we are now regarding, is the Baptist mission among the 
Karens of south-eastern Asia. ‘There are now about 14,000 
Karen converts, connected with a Christian population, vari- 
ously estimated from fifty to seventy-five thousand. In some 
respects the two people, the Islanders and the Karens, origi- 
nally presented the same encouragements to missionary labor, 
while in other respects their character and condition were 
widely unlike. In both instances the people were unincum- 
bered with the two greatest obstacles to missionary success, a 
priesthood, and a written literature. The success of the Karen 
mission will appear the more remarkable in this comparison, 
when it is considered that it was established about ten years 
later than the mission in the Pacific, and has been maintained 
at a much less expense of men and of money. Besides this, 
while at the Islands the missionaries have always had access 
to the natives, and have resided among them uninterruptedly 
from the beginning, the Karens, as a people, are cut off 
from all communication with the missionaries during about 
seven months of each year. We regard the conversion of 
both these nations as destined to exert an important influence 
in different quarters of the globe. At first view it would seem 
that beyond the spiritual good of the individuals converted, 
the event will prove to be of small importance to the rest of 
the world ; that both of the races are too singularly isolated, 
the one by geographical position, and the other by their social 
inferiority to the Burmese, to justify the expectation that their 
Christian example and moral and intellectual improvement 
will accomplish much for the benefit of other tribes. 

As to the Karens, however, the history of Christianity leads 
us to expect that these singular people, underlying the more 
conspicuous grades of society beyond the Ganges, are destined, 
first to carry the gospel throughout all those distant regions, 
and then through the elevating power of their principles and 
Christian life, gradually to change places in the social scale 
with their neighbors, and to rise to that rank and influence 
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which superior knowledge and character, by a beneficent law 
of Providence, always ultimately attain. It is a striking fact 
that the intellectual and moral constitution of the Karens, as 
developed by Christian cultivation, exhibits to a large degree 
the qualities necessary for such a destiny. 

With respect to the Sandwich Islands, it is not easy to 
conjecture what part they will yet serve in the work in which 
the two great commercial powers, Great Britain and the 
United States, have taken the lead, and which must be prose- 
cuted until the whole world has been civilized by means 
of Protestant missions. If, as we will still hope, the physical 
constitution of the natives can be preserved from entire decay, 
by the new habits of industry which are now in process of 
formation, then we see in the recent events on our own Pacific 
shores, something of the original design of that all-compre- 
hending Providence, which thirty years since guided the first 
missionaries to those distant islands. The Pacific coast, now 
open to the enterprise of our countrymen, is nearly equal in 
extent to its parallel border on the Atlantic. Already a State 
has been formed with a population of two hundred thousand. 
At the present rate of increase by immigration from all 
lands, in twenty years those shores will sustain a population 
greater than that of this country when the Federal Constitu- 
tion was adopted. Long before that time, the commerce of 
the world, which has been driven for ages around the great 
southern promontories, will have forced its way across North 
America by railroad, and through the Isthmus by canal, 
and will flow in nearly a direct line eastward and westward, 
from Western Europe and Eastern Asia. The number of 
merchant vessels which arrived at Honolulu in 1849 was 162. 
The changes which the settlement of Oregon and California 
has rendered almost certain, with the immense trade and 
intercourse which will be established between the two conti- 
nents, must swell this number far beyond any ordinary esti- 
mate. A glance at the map shows that the Sandwich Islands 
are destined to be as much distinguished for their commercial 
uses, as they now are for their speedy conversion to Chris- 
tianity. What effect all this is to have upon the community 
which will possess those Islands; how much it is to differ 
from the native race, and how large will be the native ele- 
ment; whether foreign nations will continue to respect the 
present government, or whether, indeed, that government 
will prove itself equal to the new duties to which-it will be 
called, are questions which time alone can determine. But time 
will not long delay the solution of these problems; and we 
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await it with kindling interest and hope. Certainly it is no 
small boon conferred upon the civilized world, to have abol- 
ished the pest-house of Hawaiian licentiousness, knavery and 
crime, and, in advance of the unforeseen commerce of this 
age, to have filled this great entrepét of the Pacific with 
Christian men and Christian churches, and there to have 
established the enlightened maritime regulations which exist 
at New-York and Liverpool. 

We trust, too, that the cause of Christian missions will de- 
rive equal advantages from the conversion of these Islands. 
In the recent Annual Survey of the Missions of the American 
Board, given in the Missionary Herald for January, 1851, we 
find the following cheering announcement :—“ Partly for the 
purpose of developing and keeping in vigorous exercise the 
graces of the native Christians at the Sandwich Islands, it 
has been proposed to form a new mission in one of the numer- 
ous groups of local islands lying some two thousand miles 
farther west, to be supported in part by laborers and contribu- 
tions from the native churches.”’ Let this good work be pro- 
secuted. Let these people repay the kindness of American 
churches in this manner. It is said that their language and 
race were originally identical with those of all Polynesia. Let 
them lead the way, or at least swell the train of the pioneer 
missionaries to those idolatrous millions. 
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Orations and Speeches. By CHartes Sumner. In two vol- 
umes. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Field. 1850. 


Ir has been said that, in this generation, when a man has 
any thing to say, he puts it intoa novel. The remark has as 
much truth in it as most pithy sayings, but, so far at least as 
this country is concerned, it might quite as well have been 
said, that when a man has any thing to say, he puts it into a 
lecture, an oration, or a speech. ‘The amount of production 
in this department of American literature would be abso- 


lutely appalling, were it not for the consoling reflection, that - 


most of it serves a temporary purpose, and is speedily for- 
gotten. If all the first-rate orations before the various 
literary societies of our too numerous Colleges, all the ex- 
cellent sermons before our religious and charitable associa- 
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tions, all the good lyceum lectures, were duly printed and 
preserved, no man could fail to be touched with a new sense 
of the woes that assail the scholar’s life. 

It is a perilous thing for the eloquent public speaker, the 
charm of voice and manner, the magnetic influence of an 
approving audience all withdrawn, to tempt the ordeal of 
the press and the calm study of the closet. When we lately 
saw announced by Messrs. Little and Brown, Orations and 
Speeches on Various Occasions, in two large octavo volumes, 
by Edward Everett, high as was our estimate of the ability 
and scholarship of that remarkable man, we could not but 
admire the courage and confidence with which he ventured 
to court the criticism of his couutrymen, by collecting in an 
enduring form those occasional discourses which had won in 
their day so much applause. We all know the success with 
which this experiment has been made. The Grecian beauty 
and finish of their style, and their exceeding good sense, will 
make these works of Mr. Everett a permanent part of the 
literature of his country, and so a lasting monument of his 
fame. 

The same publishers announce as forthcoming, a new 
edition of the Orations, Speeches, Arguments and Diplomatic 
Papers of Mr. Webster. The position of these works cannot 
of course be doubtful. Many men will question the sound- 
ness of some of his opinions; his present relation to the great 
question of the day is a subject about which all men do not 
think alike ; but by common consent he is the foremost man 
of all his time, and his works will not be forgotten while our 
language is remembered. 

We do not mean to suggest a comparison between Mr. 
Everett or Mr. Webster and Mr. Sumner, but we do mean 
to say, that by collecting and publishing his Orations and 
Speeches, he has added to his reputation, and this is no small 
praise. If any man has a claim to kind treatment from our 
ungentle craft, itis Mr. Sumner. With the most abounding 
good-nature, he avails himself of every opportunity which 
comes in his way, and not unfrequently turns out of his way, 
to speak a word of encouragement or of eulogy. We can- 
not go with him in all his praise, but we admire the gener- 
osity of his nature. And by the way, considering the great 
variety and abundance of wicked men, we think he has 
singled out the warrior for a somewhat too sweeping and ex- 
clusive condemnation. But even here the goodness of his 
heart appears. It is upon warriors asa class that he pours 
out the vials of his wrath, and for each individual: of the 
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unhappy race he would doubtless have the same kindly 
feeling which Uncle Toby had for the Devil : «I am sorry for 
him, quoth my Uncle Toby.” 

We place these volumes among the note-worthy books of 
the day, and shall therefore give some brief account of their 
contents, refer to some of those things in them which we 
consider of the greatest value, and hint at one or two matters, 
as to which it seems to us that Mr. Sumner would derive 
benefit from further observation and reflection. 

By invitation of the authorities of the city of Boston, Mr. 
Sumner delivered an oration on the 4th of July, 1845. He 
took for his subject, The True Grandeur of Nations. The 
oration is an eloquent and elaborate attack upon the war 
system of nations. It was speedily published, and has, we 
believe, been extensively circulated by the Peace Society. 
His next appearance before the public was as the orator.of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, at 
their Anniversary, August 27th, 1846. Within four years 
previous to that time, Pickering, Story, Allston, and Channing 
—honored sons of Harvard—had died, and a review of the 
lives and services of these men, treating them respectively 
as types of the Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, and the Philan- 
thropist, furnished the orator with a most appropriate theme, 
and it was most successfully treated. Excepting a tendency 
to exaggerated praise, easily pardoned to the occasion and 
the ardor of personal friendship, we have no fault to find 
with it, and it is, we think, the happiest effort of its author. 
White Slavery in the Barbary States formed the subject of 
a lecture before the Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
delivered February 17th, 1847, and the motto selected for the 
title-page indicates plainly enough the purpose which its 
author had in view : 

——Mutato nomine, de te 


Fabula narratus. 

Fame and Glory are discussed in an oration before the 
Literary Societies of Amherst College, delivered August 11th, 
1847, and the Law of Human Progress is treated of in an 
oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Union College, 
on July 25th, 1848. The second volume contains an Address 
before the American Peace Society; a Speech before the 
Prison Discipline Society ; a Speech on the Mexican War ; 
an Argument before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 
favor of the claim of colored children to attend the public 
schools ; three most eloquent tributes to the memory of his 
friends Pickering, Story, and Wheaton; and the remainder 
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of the volume is made up of political addresses and letters, 
setting forth with much ability the opinions of the author 
upon the question of American Slavery. 

These productions indicate a wide reputation. 'To have 
been invited to deliver these orations and addresses, would 
not have happened to any man not favorably known as a 
writer and speaker. ‘To have selected such themes, is not 
an accident, but a plain indication of the character of the 
man. We have here the ardent friend of Peace ; the eloquent 
defender of the high claims of Literature and of Art; urgent 
appeals in behalf of a more Christian view of Glory; un- 
wavering faith in Human Progress, and firm allegiance to 
Equality and Freedom. 

It is no part of our present purpose to discuss the sound- 
ness of Mr. Sumner’s opinions. In some of them we fully 
agree ; from others we differ so widely, that we could not set 
forth the grounds of such difference without more space than 
we can command here: our object is rather to speak of that 
‘in him which has our cordial sympathy. 

And let us speak first of the wide and liberal culture of 
which these volumes afford the most abundant proof. Mr. 
Sumner is yet a young man, and his country may hope for 
still further evidence of his learning, his industry, and his 
talent; but if he should do nothing more, he would leave a 
monument of well-directed labor fitted to awaken and guide 
the emulation of ingenuous youth. 

But more important than learning and labor is the spirit 
in which he works. It is the spirit of the true scholar, ever 
learning. The horizon of his mind is wide, and constantly 
extending. What he has beautifully said of another, may 
be truly said of him :—** He was of that rare and happy 
constitution of mind, in which occupation is the normal state. 
He was possessed by a genius for labor. Others may moil in 
the law as successfully as he, but without his loving, suc- 
cessful earnestness of study. What he undertook he always 
did with his heart, soul, and mind; not with reluctant vain 
compliance, but with his entire nature bent to the task. As 
in his friendships and in the warmth of society, so was he in 
his studies : his heart embraced labor, as his hand grasped 
the hand of a friend.” 

Indeed in many of the characteristics of his mind, he is not 
unlike the master whom he loved so well, and whose mem- 
ory he has so fondly cherished. Judge Story was remark- 
able for the variety and extent of his labors, more remarkable 
for the exulting joy with which he performed his tasks,— 
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hardly tasks to him,—and still more remarkable for his in- 
fluence over the minds of others, especially of the young, 
stimulating and quickening them, and summoning up all 
their energies. For these things we think he will be re- 
membered, rather than for the force of his reasoning or the 
accuracy of his knowledge. Mr. Sumner has written upon 
some of the most important subjects which can engage the 
attention of man, and it is impossible to read any thing which 
he has written without a new interest in his theme, or with- 
out gratitude for the illumination which he has shed over it. 
But as it seems to us, he seldom says the last word upon any 
subject; the enthusiasm of the first reading gradually passes 
away, and the mind is not satisfied. Precisely so have we felt 
in relation to some of the legal writings of Judge Story. Mr. 
Sumner is liberal and catholic in his own opinions, and 
generous in his treatment of those who differ from him. He 
is also remarkable for fidelity to his convictions. No man 
can read these two volumes without being persuaded that 
their author is thoroughly in earnest, and perfectly honest. 
These good qualities are not too common, and when we find 
them, we feel it to be no less our duty than our pleasure to 
commend them. We know not where among the literary 
men of our country we could point to one whose example in 
all respects is more worthy of imitation than that of Mr. 
Sumner. We should be glad to know that these volumes 
were generally and carefully read by the students in our 
colleges and literary institutions. 

In his letter to the Free Soil party, accepting their nomi- 
nation for Congress, he says :—* It has been my desire and 
determination to labor in such fields of usefulness as are open 
to every private citizen, without the honors, the emoluments 
or the constraint of office.” I would show by my example 
(might I so aspire!) that something may be done for the 
welfare of our race, without the support of public station, or 
the accident of popular favor. In this desire I had hoped to 
be allowed to persevere unto the end.” 

Many of his friends will regret that he was ever persuaded 
to forego that determination, so far as to allow the use of his 
name as a candidate for political office: not because they 
doubt that he was influenced by a sense of duty, and surren- 
dered to that his personal inclinations, but because they are 
doubtful of the good he can accomplish in this new path, 
and are sure of the value of his labors in more congenial 
and accustomed fields. In the oration upon Fame and Glory, 
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he has unconsciously drawn his own character ; it is a favor- 
able specimen of his style, and he will allow us to suggest, 
that such men will find their true sphere elsewhere than in 
the Senate :-— 


Such are some of the exemplars of True Glory. Without rank, office, 
or the sword, they accomplished immortal good. While on earth, they 
labored for their fellow-men; and now, sleeping in death,—by their exam- 
ple and their works,—they continue the same sacred office. ‘To all, in 
whatever sphere or condition of life, they teach the same commanding 
lessons of magnanimous duty. From the heights of their virtue, they call 
upon us to cast out the lust of power, of office, of wealth, of praise, of a 
fleeting popular favor, which ‘a breath can make, as a breath has made;” 
to subdue the constant, ever-present suggestions of se/f, in disregard of 
those neighbors, near or remote, whose happiness should never be absent 
from our mind; to check the madness of party, which so often, for the 
sake of success, renounces the very objects of success; and finally, to in- 
troduce into our lives those lofty sentiments of Conscience and Charity, 
which animated them to such godlike labors. Nor should these be mere 
holiday virtues, marshalled on great occasions only. They must become 
a part of us, and of our existence; ever present in season and out of 
season, in all the amenities of life; in those daily offices of conduct and 
manner which add so much to its charm, as also in those grander duties 
whose performance evinces an ennobling sacrifice. The first are as the 
flowers, whose odor is pleasant, though fleeting; the latter are like the 
precious ointment from the box of alabaster, poured upon the head of 
the Lord. 

To the supremacy of these principles let us all consecrate our best 
purposes and strength. So doing, let us reverse the very poles of the 
worship of past ages. Men have thus far bowed down before stocks, 
stones, insects, crocodiles, golden calves,—graven images, often of cunning 
workmanship, wrought with Phidian skill, of ivory, of ebony, of marble,— 
but all false gods. Let them worship in future the true God, our Father, 
as He is in heaven, and in the beneficent labors of His children on earth. 
Then farewell to the syren song of a worldly ambition! Farewell to the 
vain desire of mere literary success or oratorical display ! Farewell to the 
distempered longings for office ! Farewell to the dismal, blood-red phantom 
of martial renown! Fame and Glory may then continue as in times past, 
the reflection of public opinion; but of an opinion sure and steadfast, 
without change or fickleness, enlightened by those two suns of Christian 
truth, love to God and love to man. 

From the serene illumination of these duties, all the forms of selfish- 
ness shall retreat, like evil spirits at the dawn of day. Then shall the 
happiness of the poor and lowly, and the education of the ignorant, have 
uncounted friends. The cause of those who are in prison shall find fresh 
voices; the majesty of Peace other vindicators ; the sufferings of the 
slave, new and gushing floods of sympathy. Then, at last, shall the 
Brotherhood of Mankind stand confessed ; ever filling the souls of all with 
a more generous life, ever prompting to deeds of beneficence ; conquering 
the heathen prejudices of country, color, and race; guiding the judgment 
of the historian, animating the verse of the poet, and the eloquence of the 
orator, ennobling human thought and conduct, and inspiring those good 
works by which alone we may attain to the heights of True Glory. Good 
Works! Such even now is the heavenly ladder, on which angels are as- 
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cending and descending, while weary humanity, on pillows of stone, 
slumbers heavily at its feet. 


Mr. Sumner used to be a peculiar favorite of Boston and 
Cambridge, and if we are correctly informed, is just now 
unpopular with some of his old friends. We hope this will 
prove a profitable experience to him. Doubtless he estimates 

opular censure and applause at their true value. We have 
i of a Society, in and about Boston, called the Mutual 
Admiration Society. There is some foundation for the joke. 
Boston and Cambridge are most excellent places. The mem- 
bers of the Mutual Admiration Society are most estimable 
men,—gentlemen and scholars: but they do not constitute a 
tribunal of last resort. This is a greatcountry, and there are 
a great many good men in it, and it can do no one any harm 
to be reminded that wisdom and virtue do not dwell exclu- 
sively under the shadow of Bunker Hill. 

There is one other suggestion. It is easy to form some 
judgment of a man from the central idea around which all 
his opinions form themselves. It is easy to see that Mr. Sum- 
ner’s central thought, like that of the late Dr. Channing, is 
the Dignity of Human Nature. Do history, observation, the 
Bible, and self-scrutiny sustain this view of human nature? 
Will any reforms based upon this view of man’s nature suc- 
ceed? We think not. Perhaps we ought to explain our 
meaning a little more fully, although we have not space for a 
full examination of the subject. Our difference with Mr. 
Sumner is the old opposition between those who believe in 
the doctrine of Total Depravity and those who do not. We 
believe that man is pratically and substantially and in the 
usual sense of the words, a fallen being; that by nature he is 
not subject to the Law of God, neither indeed can be ; that 
no individual of the human race ever was, or ever will be 
in any true sense, virtuous, without a radical, practical and 
substantial change of heart; and that no such change of 
heart ever did or ever will take place in any individual of 
the race, without the agency of an influence beyond and 
above himself—a divine influence—the regenerating work of 
the Holy Spirit. Now we will not undertake to say that Mr. 
Sumner would deny this. We find in his works no asser- 
tion of a contrary doctrine. But we mean to say that the 
whole spirit and tenor of his works amount to a practical de- 
nial of this central truth. If a man write and speak upon 
moral questions and omit all mention of a principle which 
lies at the foundation of all moral reasoning, he might as well 
deny it in terms, so far as his influence is concerned. Let 
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any man carefully read the Address before the Peace Soci- 
ety, the Oration upon Fame and Glory, the Oration upon the 
Law of Human Progress—let him meditate upon them until 
he is fully imbued with the scope and tendency of the wri- 
ter’s thought, and then let him read the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans ; and if he believe that St. Paul’s view of man’s 
character and condition be correct, we think he cannot avoid 
the conclusion that’ Mr. Sumner’s is fundamentally wrong. 
As will be seen from the previous parts of this article, this is 
said in no spirit of censoriousness or unkindness. We have 
mentioned the name of Dr. Channing, and we desire never 
to do so but in terms of respect. We certainly do no injus- 
tice to those who take what they call a more favorable view 
of human nature than we do, in representing Dr. Channing 
as their leader. We are not disposed to deny that he and 
those who preceded and have followed him, have exerted in 
some respects a favorable influence upon the theological opin- 
ions of the country and the age, by correcting a tendency to 
certain formal technical and gloomy opinions ; but we think 
they have also inverted the true order and disturbed the true 
proportion of doctrine, and that those who put in the fore- 
ground and mainly insist upon the Dignity of Human Nature, 
are contending with stubborn facts, and will never make any 
wide or permanent impression upon mankind. And we also 
think that those who lay at the foundation of all their reasoning 
the doctrine of the Depravity of Human Nature, and so pre- 
pare the way for the reception of the other doctrines which 
logically result from that, will be in the future, as it seems to 
us they have been in the past, the men who most deeply 
move the hearts and most thoroughly mould the characters of 
other men. 

There may seem to be little difference in theory between 
the men who arrive at results so widely different. Jonathan 
Edwards would doubtless have assented to much of what 
Dr. Channing has said of the Dignity of the Human Soul. 
Dr. Channing would admit the truth of much that Edwards 
has written of the Wickedness of the Human Heart. But 
we think the grand result of the writings of Dr. Channing is 
to make man feel his own importance, and of the writings of 
Jonathan Edwards to make him feel his own dependence. 
Now it may be, no doubt it is, well to remind a man that he 
is greater than the whole material universe, but it is much 
more important to make him feel as a good man did when he 
saw a criminal on the way to execution, ‘“‘ There goes John 
Newton, but for the grace of God.” 
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Arr. VI.—JOHN ROBINSON AND THOMAS HELWYS. 


WuoEVER looks abroad overthese American States observes 
the workings of institutions such as have never before blessed 
the world. Nottillthe darkness of the Middle Ages had yielded 
to the rising dawn of the new and better Ages succeeding,— 
not till Feudalism was giving place to doctrines and actual 
developments in which Human Rights were recognized, did 
it please God to discover to the civilized world this Western 
Hemisphere, and to lay here the foundations of new Empires. 
How marked too was the presence of his guiding Hand in 
partitioning this Hemisphere among those who struggled for 
the prize! That portion which lay nearest the Old World 
was unquestionably the most important ;—it had not indeed 
mountains whose bowels yielded silver, nor streams whose 
waters washed out gold, but it had a genial climate and a 
productive soil, capacious harbors and far-reaching inland 
water-courses, with a broad, unmeasured, and unimagined 
interior, capable of sustaining the population of Europe five 
times told. Into whose hands should it fall? By what people 
should it be settled, and whose institutions should find here 
opportunities for boundless development? It was a critical 
period in the history of the world. Suppose for one moment 
that Spain had won the prize,—Spain, rich, proud, the first of 
European States in material possessions and in rank, but at the 
same time most bigoted of all in obsequiousness to Rome,— 
dry, like Gideon’s fleece, amid the dews of the Reformation,*— 
and sworn to an everlasting war against civil and religious 
freedom! Or suppose that this portion of the Continent had 
become the possession of France, which, standing for a while 
poised between the Reformation and the Roman Apostasy, at 
length fell back to the latter, and wedded herself anew to the 
work of human enslavement! Both sought the coveted 
acquisition. Spain planted her standard amid the luxuriant 
flowers of the South, and France believed that the lilies 
of Bourbon would grow on the cold shores of the St. Law- 
rence. Spain sent her pioneers along the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Mississippi, and France with equal zeal established 
posts along the Northern Lakes, and far down the same great 
river of the West. These powers had belted the Eastern half 
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of the Continent, and its partition between them was the onl 
prospect which opened to the human eye. Alas for the 
world if such had been the fate of America! But Divine 
Providence was at this very time training another people 
to become the possessors of this wide domain. The Reforma- 
tion had stirred the English mind to its depths. Looking back 
now upon the history of England for centuries preceding the 
period of which we are speaking, we are able to see in the 
commingling of races and of institutions, and specially in 
the demands for a purer worship which had often sprung 
from the people, and in the recognition and settlement of 
great and immutable principles of law which had agitated 
Parliaments and Courts, the progress of a Providential disci- 
pline which prepared England to become Protestant. True, 
she did not become so without long struggles in Church and 
State. Parties of the Old Learning and the New contended 
violently for the mastery, and through successive generations 
confessors and patriots bore their “dying testimonies at the 
stake and on the scaffold. But the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty had found a place in the English mind from 
which they could not be dislodged. Every struggle, what- 
ever the immediate issue, was a ‘triumph on the side‘of free- 
dom. Principles are more powerful than arms, and the 
contest is never doubtful.k When England accepted the 
Reformation,—and England, as God had trained her, could 
not do otherwise,—she committed herself to the glorious des- 
tiny which she has fulfilled. She became the Mistress of 
Nations, and under God the Regenerator and Hope of the 
world. 

To England, pledged to such a mission, God gave for the 
time this Western domain. His purposes, however, could 
not then be foreseen. Those whom the mother country sent 
hither, some as exiles and some as adventurers, brought with 
them the agitations which rent society at home, and out 
of which were to be eliminated the principles and the institu- 
tions of freedom. ‘The scenes amid which they planted 
themselves, the occupations to which their necessities gave 
rise, the opportunities for popular government which their 
Charters secured and their condition rendered indispensable, 
all conspired to carry forward the developments of freedom 
more rapidly than was possible in the land which the colo- 
nists had left. And now the purposes of Providence became 
apparent. ‘The Reformation was not more a necessity to 
England, than was the Revolution to the Colonies. That 
Revolution lay along the path of inevitable destiny. It gave to 
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a Continent the institutions of which the Reformation in 
England was the prophecy and the pledge. It consecrated 
this wide and glorious domain to the illustration of civil and 
religious liberty. 

It requires an effort of attention, and a comparison of our 
condition with that of the people of other countries, to esti- 


mate justly the blessings of our freedom. It is a freedom. 


limited and regulated by law, but the limitations and regula- 
tions le just at those points beyond which freedom becomes 
anarchy and a curse. It is the inalienable right of every 
American citizen to seek his own happiness in his own way, 
provided only that he shall not invade the equal rights of his 
neighbors. Every sphere of life is open to every man. The 
largest wealth, the highest stations, are the fair prizes for 
which all are the equally protected competitors. As matters 
of fact, our merchant-princes and our Senators and Presidents 
are often from humble spheres of life, and have worked their 
way to wealth and rank by the force of talents exercised where 
opportunities were free. Our institutions are precisely in 
harmony with man’s nature, and meet his conscious wants. 
They invite him to progress, and have their best illustration 
when he avails himself most of the privileges which they 
furnish. 

It is not so in the older nations. There are seats of power 
which it would be treason to attempt to reach even by honor- 
orable means. ‘The avenues to wealth and even to knowledge 
are obstructed by oppressive restrictions, and society is divi- 
ded into castes by barriers which it is scarcely possible to 
surmount. And this whole frame-work of oppression is held 
together by the presence of a military force, which, under 
the pretext of defending against invasion from abroad, really 
is maintained to preserve the thrones of tyrants and the 
ascendency of privileged classes at home. ‘The foreigner 
coming to our shores finds it difficult to put himself fully in 
sympathy with his new condition. Our equality of rights 
and opportunities is to him a new experience, and amid the 
absence of a military force he wonders what holds our society 
together. At length he learns that the conservative forces of 
American society are spiritual,—that the spirit of freedom is 
likewise the spirit of law,—that an intelligent and virtu- 
ous community of freemen will maintain social quietness and 
order, by a law wirHtn as unfailing as that law of the miate- 
rial world which holds the planets in their steady pathway 
around the sun. There may be, there are, crimes against 
peace and order, and there must be laws and constabulary 
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forces for the lawless and disturbers of the peace, but it is not 
these laws and forces which maintain the quietness of our great 
family of free citizens. Never was there a government where 
so little outward force was seen,—never one where so little 
was needed. ‘The secret lies in the fact that here man has 
attained and understands his rights ; ; he has attained true 
freedom, the very spirit of which is reverential to law. 

But it was not our purpose to speak at length of czvil free- 
dom. Our religious freedom is even more our distinction and 
honor. Iris FrEEpom. Other lands may boast of To.Er- 
ATION ; we boast of FrREEDom. None with us has the right 
or the power to ¢olerate. ‘There is neither magistrate nor 
priest of their great clemency to permit A to be an Episcopa- 
lian, or B to be a Presbyterian, or C to be a Baptist, or D to 
be a Roman Catholic. They are the one or the other because 
aS FREEMEN they are so persuaded, and because, under 
responsibility to God only, they so cHoosE to be. Such is 
the religious liberty of these States. No denomination is 
patronized,—none is proscribed. The State confines its juris- 
diction to civil affairs only, and so long as its peace is pre- 
served, leaves the domain of Conscience to the unshared 
supremacy of its rightful Lord. With us the State and the 
Church have learned respectively their spheres, and each 
confines itself within its own realm. Our institutions can 
boast no higher honor than the solution of this problem. To 
many foreigners it is a marvel that the State can preserve or- 
der without the or ganized alliance of the Church as a moral 
police, and not less a marvel that the Church can thrive with- 
out drawing patronage and aid from the State. To us it is 
no marvel. The State derives aid from the Church unques- 
tionably, but derives that aid only as the Church untrammelled 
and free promotes sentiments of piety and virtue among the 
people. Purer because she is free, she for that reason thrives 
best and accomplishes most. Her very freedom quickens 
thought, and awakens energy, and incites to prayer, and her 
power to conserve the State can be illustrated and known 
only when the last link which binds her to the State is 
sundered. She demands the right to declare a free gospel to 
free consciences, and having that she demands no more. 
The ‘support of her ministry and worship she will derive 
from the willing offerings of those whom her teachings bless. 

How happy our lot is in respect to religious freedom is seen, 
as in the former instance, by comparing our condition with 
that of the people of other, and even the most favored nations. 
The rising Baptists of Germany, for no other crime than 
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their faith, have been subjected to fines, imprisonment and 
banishment, and even while we write are enduring these vex- 
ations and wrongs. Baptists have shared the same fate in 
Denmark, and the banishment of a Baptist minister from 
Sweden is fresh in the recollection of the reader as an item 
of recent news. France has belied her clamorous boasts of 
republicanism as much by petty persecutions at home as by 
crushing the rising liberties of Italy. But it is not necessary 
to seek out special instances of persecution to illustrate the 
wide differences between our condition and that of nations 
where the Church is connected with the State. The whole sys- 
tem of religious establishments is evil only ; and when it ceases 
to be a persecution it becomes a bribe. Under such establish- 
ments religious freedom in its broadest and truest sense is an 
impossibility, and the compulsory taxes which wring from Dis- 
senters the stipends with which priests whom they never hear, 
and whose doctrines they do not believe, are paid, are among 
the minor evils of sucha connection. It is not necessary to al- 
lude to Catholic countries where penalties follow the slightest 
indications of free thought, or to recur to the history of those 
times when the Inquisition sought victims for the rack, and 
the souls of martyrs ascended to heaven amid the flames by 
which their bodies were consumed. 

Itis perhaps sufficiently plain, and is generally recognized, 
that our institutions are a growth of many ages,—the fruits of 
contests carried on through successive generations. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the stages of the growth, and 
the histories of particular contests, are as well understood as 
is desirable,—whether indeed we should not prize far more 
highly our ‘* goodly heritage,” and render a warmer tribute 
of gratitude for it, if we more distinctly recognized the actors 
and the incidents in the Struggles and Triumphs of Religious 
Liberty. Our special liability is to overlook the earlier 
struggles, and the noble bravery of the earlier combatants. 
We venture to say that it is a limited number, of even intel- 
ligent readers, who are accustomed to trace the progress 
of civil freedom further back than the Revolution of 1688, or 
at farthest than the period of the contests with Charles I. and 
the overthrow of the monarchy. True, they carry in their 
recollection the testimony borne in general phrases, as in 
Hume, that England is indebted for the liberties of her people, 
more to the Puritans than to any other class or party, but a 
search into the grounds on which such testimony is borne,— 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the rise of the Puritans,— 
the principles which they affirmed,—the parties into which 
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they themselves were divided,—their relations to the State,— 
the struggles through which they passed in their earlier col- 
lisions with the ruling powers,—their sufferings as patriots of 
whom the world was not worthy, and the steady triumphs 
which prepared them for the more notable events of the sev- 
enteenth century ;—these are matters too often regarded with 
indifference and overlooked. 

It is so likewise in relation to religious liberty. There 
are multitudes who, though they may have read of earlier de- 
mands for the rights of conscience, have nevertheless no dis- 
tinct apprehension of hard contests for religious freedom 
SS to those which brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth 

ock. ‘The first great shock, in which the inalienable rights 
of free consciences were fully and distinctly affirmed against 
the remnants of tyranny which still lingered among the best 
of English Protestants, is most generally supposed to have 
occurred on these shores, when Roger Williams confronted the 
powers of Church and State in Massachusetts. Even Ban- 
croft, in his warm eulogy of the Baptists as the true cham- 
pions of intellectual freedom, accounts Roger Williams as a 
discoverer of principles, and writes his name by the side of 
those of Kepler and Newton.* The truth, however, is that the 
contest in the colony of Massachusetts Bay was an imported 
contest ;—it came, with all its distinctly recognized principles, 
across the Atlantic in the breasts of men who had fought the 
same battles in Holland and England. John Cotton and 
Roger Williams had had their teachers in such men as John 
Robinson and Thomas Helwys. Indeed, the whole series of 
struggles in behalf of religious freedom which had occurred 
in England since the Reformation, had been marked by de- 
velopments of similar character. While the far greater part 
of those who claimed for themselves the right to worship God 
according to the demands of their own consciences, clung still 
to partial and inconsistent views, there were others, fewer in 
numbers perhaps and less influential, who had attained to 
clearer perceptions, and were the true lights of their times. 
The discussions which sprung up between these parties, and 
their common resistance to the tyranny of the State, had been 
steadily preparing the way for the developments of a later 
period. ‘The course of human events is never accidental— 
never capricious ; it is a connected series, and the men and 


* Bancroft says, “ He was the first person in modern Christendom to assert in its 
plenitude the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions before 
the law, and in its defense he was the harbinger of Milton, the precursor and the 
superior of Jeremy Taylor.” (Vol. i, p. 875.) 
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events of one age are as the excitations and causes of preced- 
ing times have made them. The issues of the reign of James I. 
had been long in course of preparation ; and John Robinson 
and John Cotton, Thomas Helwys and Roger Williams, were 
but the exponents and representatives of the long progress of 
opinion. It was the glory of the two last named, that the one 
gave full form and expression to the rights of conscience as 
an article of religious belief, and maintained his views with 
singular personal boldness and magnanimity—and of the other, 
that he stated and defended the doctrine of ‘ soul-liberty” 
with great skill and force in his writings, and honorably illus- 
trated it in the planting of a civil State where consciences, 
however diverse or eccentric, were never oppressed. That 
small territory, scarcely noticeable upon a map of the great 
confederacy of States of which it is now a part, has furnished 
the example of religious freedom which that confederacy has 
copied ; and across this wide continent the millions of our 
people account it as their highest distinction and happiness to 
dwell under institutions which had their first illustration around 
the shores of Narragansett Bay. 

We now invite the reader to dwell fora few moments upon 
the period immediately preceding the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts and the controversy with Roger Williams. We shall 
see, what has been affirmed, that that controversy was no 
new one, but was essentially the same with that which the 
same parties, Baptists and Independents, had waged on the 
other side of the water. 

The seventeenth century had opened.* In the year 1611, 
the present English version of the Holy Scriptures was given 
to the world. The event constitutes an era in the world’s 
history. That year has however another distinction which 
will make it evermemorable. In 1611 the Baptists issued a 
Confession of Faith in which they say, “that the magistrate is 
not to meddle with religion, or matters of conscience, nor com- 
pel men to this or that form of religion, because Christ is the 
King and Lawgiver of the Church and Conscience.” The 
gift to the world of that version of the Holy Scriptures which 
has shed the light of salvation wherever the spirit of Anglo- 
Saxon adventure has borne the English tongue, and the an- 
nouncement by a Christian denomination of that true liberty 
of conscience under which each man, as his inalienable birth- 
right, interprets that Word for himself and follows freely its 
biddings, were worthy to be contemporaneous events. 


* Some of these thoughts were expressed by the writer in the New-York Re- 
corder, of which he was then editor, in February, 1848. 
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The tyranny of the English Establishment had driven a 
large number of worthy men into exile in Holland. Some of 
these were Baptists, some Independents,—fellow- sufferers for 
their testimony to the truth. Prominent among the former 
were John Smyth, a learned man, and once a clergyman of 
the Establishment, (near fifty years afterwards, and without 
any known authority, spoken of in derision by his enemies as 
a Se-Baptist,—that is, one who had baptized himself,*) and 
Thomas Helwys ;—prominent among the latter was John 
Robinson, renowned over the world as the “ father of the Pil- 
grims.”’ Mr. Smyth very soon died,—not however till he had 
written largely in favor of his new views, and with so much 
ability, that Bishop Hall tells Mr. Robinson: ‘“ There is no 
remedy ; you must go forward to Anabaptism or back to us; 
all your Rabbins cannot answer the charge of your rebaptized 
brother. * * * He tells you true,—your station is 
unsafe ; either you must go forward to him or come back to 
us.’ That Mr. Smyth was a man of superior abilities is 
further indicated by the fact that Bishop Hall spoke of Mr. 
Robinson as no more than his “ shadow.” Mr. Smyth was 
succeeded by Mr. Helwys. And what then do we hear 
of this Christian pastor and his brethren? Do they remain 
in their exile? No. Do they migrate to distant portions 
of the world to find a spot in the wilderness, where they 
may both assert and enjoy the rights of conscience in quiet- 
ness? No. ‘They determine ‘to challenge King and State 
to their faces, and not give way to them, no, not a foot.” 
Accordingly, hanging out their flag in the Confession to 
which we have referred, THEY RETURN TO THEIR OWN 
COUNTRY, to assert there their rights of conscience, and to 
suffer for them if need be. ‘They believed that a conflict for 
the rights of conscience was imminent, and they were ready 
to participate in its dangers. Englishmen they were born, 
and Englishmen they would die. But in this movement they 
had not the sympathy of Mr. Robinson and his associates. 
So strong was the opposition from this source which they en- 
countered, that in the year 1612, Mr. Helwys felt called upon 
to defend the return of the Baptists in a book which he pub- 
lished at that time. Among the considerations put forth in 

justification of their course, we find the following :— 


1. That fleeing from persecution hath been the overthrow of religion 
in this island; the best able and greater part being gone, and leaving be- 
hind them some few who, by the others’ departure, have had their afflic- 


* This calumny has been of late successfully refuted by E. B, Underhill, Esq. 
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tions and their contempt increased, hath been the cause of many falling 
back, and of their adversaries rejoicing. 


2. Great help and encouragement would it be to God’s people in afflic- 
tion, imprisonment, and the like, to have their brethren’s presence to ad- 
minister to their souls and bodies ; and for which cause Christ will say, 
‘‘] was in prison, and ye visited me ; in distress, and ye comforted me.’’* 


It would be difficult to find heroic conduct justified by more 
honorable motives. 

If now we advance a little further, (1615,) we find these 
Baptists sending forth a volume entitled, ‘* Objections: An- 
swered by way of Dialogue, wherein is proved, By the Law 
of God, By the Law of our Land, and By his Majesty’s 
[James I.] many testimonies, That no man ought to be per- 
secuted for his religion, so he testifie his allegiance by the 
Oath, appointed by Law.’ And what does the reader ima- 
gine to have been a special occasion for the production of this 
work? If not already aware of the fact, he will be surprised 
to learn that Mr. Robinson had put himself in opposition, not 
only to the return to England of the Baptists, but likewise 
to their sentiments on the rights of conscience. ‘Though an exile 
himself for conscience’ sake, his mind still held fast the doc- 
trine of the magistrate’s jurisdiction over spiritual matters ; 
and he was ready to defend this doctrine against his Baptist 
brethren who at that very moment were “challenging King 
and State to their faces.” 

Let us then leave the Baptists contending for the rights of 
men, on their own soil, and amid the perils of persecution, 
and turn to the writings of Mr. Robinson here alluded to, 
which were sent forth from his more quiet asylum in Holland. 
His book, published in 1614, is entitled, ‘‘ Of Religious Com- 
munion, Private and Public, With the silencing of the Clam- 
ours raised by Mr. Thomas Helwisse against our retaining 
the Baptism received in England ; and administering of 
Baptism unto Infants. As also, A Survey of the Confession 
of Faith, published in certain Conclusions, by the remainder 
of Mr. Smyth’s company.” 

The latter part only of the book concerns our present pur- 
pose. We are indebted for the extract to the Hanserd 
Knollys Society’s edition of the ‘‘ Objections” above named.t 
Mr. Robinson knows too well the perfect loyalty of his oppo- 
nents, and their quiet and conscientious demeanor as good 
subjects and citizens, to indulge in the common calumny which 
charged them with insubordination and rebellion, but he in- 


* See Benedict’s History of the Baptists, Colby’s ed., p. 330. 
+ Page 92. 
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sists that the Baptists are wrong in denying to the magistrate 
authority in matters of religion. He says :— 


They add, ‘that the magistrate is not to meddle with religion, or mat- 
ters of conscience, nor compel men to this or that form of religion, because 


Christ is the King and Law-giver of the church and conscience, James iv. 
12.” 


And will the “ father of the Pilgrims” put himself in direct 
and formal opposition to this sound and comprehensive state- 
ment of the rights of conscience, and the prerogatives of 
Christ? He proceeds — 


I answer, that this indeed proves that he may alter, devise, or estab- 
lish nothing in religion otherwise than Christ hath appointed, but proves not, 
that he may not use his lawful power lawfully for the furtherance of Christ’s 
kingdom and laws. The prophet Isaiah, speaking of the church of Christ, 
foretells that kings shall be her nursing fathers, and queens her nursing 
mothers; which, if they meddle not with her, how can they be? And 
where these men make this the magistrate’s only work, ‘ that justice and 
civility may be preserved amongst men,” the apostle teaches another end, 
which is, that we may lead a peaceable life under them in all godliness. 
It is true they have no power against the laws, doctrine, and religion 
of Christ; but for the same, if their power be of God, they may use it 
lawfully, and against the contrary. And so it was in special foretold by 
John, that the kings of the earth should make the whore desolate, and 
naked, and eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. 

This Mr. Helwisse frivolously interprets “of their spiritual wea- 
pons ;”’ which are no other than the spiritual weapons of all other Chris- 
tians. Besades that, it is contrary to the clear meaning of the Holy Ghost, 
which is, that these kings should first use their civil power for the beast 
and whore, and after against them to their destruction. 


Thus wrote John Robinson,—not at this time only, for we 
have before us passages from other works of his in which 
kindred sentiments are held forth. Will the reader carefully 
examine what we have quoted? The magistrate may ‘ use 
his lawful power lawfully for the furtherance of Christ's king- 
dom and laws.” Magistrates “* have no power agaist the 
laws, doctrine, and religion of Christ; but for the same, if 
their power be of God, they may use it lawfully, and against 
the contrary.” Was ever license for tyranny over souls oranted 
in broader terms? Who but the magistrate himself shall de- 
termine the lawful use of power, what are the laws and king- 
dom of Christ, and what the contrary? And then how sig- 
nificant the illustration which Mr. Robinson cites from “ the 
kings of the earth,” with the protest that ‘‘ spiritual weapons” 

are not intended! ‘ These kings should first use their civil 
power for the beast and whore, and after against them to 
their destruction.”? In other words, if Mr. Robinson’s views 


of prophecy were such as the use of the illustration would in- 
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dicate, it was designed and authorized by the Almighty, that 
as the civil authorities had built up Mohammedanism and the 
Papacy by persecuting the saints, so now the civil authorities 
might turn round and burn Mohammedans and Papists, and— 
which was the doctrine to be deduced—by a fair inference 
inflict penalities on all varieties of heresy! The persecutions 
of New-England were but the practical exemplification of 
these teachings. 

Let not the reader, however, imagine that we determine 
our estimate of the character of John Robinson by his opin- 
ions on the authority of magistrates. He was a good man,— 
an honor to the noble race who hail him as a spiritual father. 
If it were our purpose to vindicate his character,—as certainly 
it is not our purpose to defame it,—the materials are abun- 
dant. Few’ men have made a deeper impression on the 
world ; fewer still an impression so largely beneficent. We 
say only that on the point under notice he was in error, and 
at a time when the antagonists whom he affected to despise 
as ‘‘ignorant” and ‘ frivolous,” were pouring upon him a 
flood of light which he strangely failed to recognize. From 
him we turn to the testimony of those antagonists, referring 
the reader to a few striking passages in the book which the 
Baptists: sent forth in reply to this animadversion upon their 
faith. How wide the difference! How honorable to them 
the contrast ! 


The power and authority of the king is earthly, and God hath com- 
manded me to submit to all ordinances of man, and therefore I have faith 
to submit to what ordinances of man soever the king commands, if it be a 
human ordinance and not against the manifest word of God; let him re- 
quire what he will, I must of conscience obey him, with my body, goods, 
and all that I have. But my soul, wherewith I am to worship God, that be- 
longeth to aNoTHER Kine, whose kingdom is not of this world; whose 
people must come willingly ; whose weapons are not carnal, but spiritual. 
(Hanserd Knollys Society’s edition, p. 107.) 


[acknowledge unfeignedly that God hath given to magistrates a sword 
to cut off wicked men, and to-reward the well-doers. But this ministry is 
a worldly ministry, their sword is a worldly sword, their punishments can 
extend no further than the outward man, they can but kill the body. And 
therefore this ministry and sword is appointed only to punish the breach 
of worldly ordinances, WHICH IS ALL THAT GOD HATH GIVEN TO ANY MOR- 
TAL MAN TO PUNISH. The king may make laws for the safety and good 
of his person, state and subjects, against the which whoever is disloyal 
or disobedient, he may dispose of at his pleasure. The Lord hath given 
him this sword of authority, foreseeing in his eternal wisdom, that if this, 
his ordinance of magistracy were not, there would be no living for men 
in the world, and especially for the godly; and therefore the godly have 
particular cause to glorify God for this, hig blessed ordinance of magis- 
tracy, and to regard it with all reverence, 
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But now the breach of Christ’s laws, of the which we all this while 
speak, which is the only thing I stand upon; his kingdom is spiritual, his 
laws spiritual, the transgression spiritual, the punishment spiritual, ever- 
lasting death of soul, his sword spiritual, No CARNAL OR WORLDLY WEA- 
PON IS GIVEN TO THE SUPPORTATION OF HIS KINGDOM. (Ih. pp. 121, 122.) 


Magistracy is God’s blessed ordinance in its right place; but let us 
not be wiser than God to devise him a means for the publishing of his gos- 
pel, which he that had all power had not, nor hath commanded. Magis- 
tracy is a power of this world; the kingdom, power, subjects and means 
of publishing the gospel, are not of this world. (Ib. p. 133.) 


If Ido take any authority from the king’s majesty, let me be judged 
worthy my desert; but if I defend the authority of Christ Jesus over 
men’s souls, which appertaineth to no mortal man whatsoever, then know 
you, that whosoever would rob him of the honor which is not of this 
world, he will tread them under foot. Earthly authority belongeth to 
earthly kings; but spiritual authority belongeth to that one spiritual King 
who is Kine or kines. (Ib. p. 134.) 


Well spoken all,—and we commend to the special atten- 
tion of all those who think it necessary to defend the Puritans 
by decrying the early Baptists as ignorant, fanatical, and dis- 
turbers of the civil peace, the unanswerable argumentations 
by which these positions were supported. We regret to say 
that Mr. Robinson was not convinced, for we find him at a 
later day (1625,) affirming still the authority of magistrates in 
matters of religion. 

Such were the relations of the Baptists of that early period 
to the party which most nearly sympathized with them. 
They had taken bolder strides,—they had attained the true 
idea of religious freedom, and had thus clearly and vigor- 
ously stated it to the world. But the days of their suffering 
for conscience’ sake were not yet ended. The followers of 
John Robinson crossed the Atlantic, and they and the Bap- 
tists soon met again on the shores of New-England. The 
sword of the magistrate was now held by those who held 
Robinson’s principles, and the Baptists at an early day felt 
its edge. The struggle was a protracted one, but truth was 
mightier than the sword, and in the end the principles of re- 
ligious liberty, which were a part of Baptist faith, triumphed 
and became the crowning glory of our institutions. 
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Art. VIIIL—MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


1. Popular Education: For the use of Parents and Teachers, 
and for Young Persons of both sexes. Prepared and published 
in accordance with a Resolution of the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatwes of the Stateof Michigan. By Ira Mayuew, 
A.M., late Superintendent of Public Instruction. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


2. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of 


Education, with the Report of the Secretary of the Board, 
[Rev. Barnas Szars, D.D.] Boston. 1851. 

3. Christianity as applied to the Mind of a Child in the Sun- 
day-school. By Aubert Barnes. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-school Union. 


Ons of the indications of brightest promise for our country’s 
welfare, may be found in the increased interest awakened for 
the right training of the young. It was true of a small por- 
tion of the European settlers of this northern portion of the 
Western Continent, that from the first they placed a high 
estimate on the education of their children. Hence provision 
was incorporated into the municipal and colonial governments 
in some instances, for securing the regular support of common 
schools in every small township, and of grammar schools also, 
or academies as we have ambitiously denominated them, in 
those of more considerable size. In comparatively a small 
number, however, of the constituents of our national Union, 
was such a feature manifest previous to the war of the Rev- 
olution. When the people formed “a more perfect union,” 
that is to say, a general government for national Ly oar oy 
this matter of education was left, wisely we have no doubt, 
but at least necessarily, to be cared for by each State according 
to its pleasure. The very structure of our government, how- 
ever, is adapted to impress eet the indispensableness 
of securing by some means the very general diffusion of intel- 
ligence and public virtue. 

While despotisms may remain all the more stable from one 
generation to another, because of the ignorance or the vices 
of the lower strata of the population, who need know only 
enough to comply unhesitatingly with the mandates of their 
superiors, directly the reverse must be true of a self-governed 
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republic. Let any large portion of her sons sink down to a 
state of serfdom, ignorant as well as wicked, and the cer- 
tainty of commotions, and the wild whirl of lawless anarchy, 
becomes universally obvious. Nor is it sufficient that intel- 
lectual enlightenment be widely diffused, in order to secure 
the permanency and happiness of democratic institutions. 
Men in the masses, as well as individual specimens, may be 
intellectually elevated almost infinitely, only to do evil more 
conspicuously and powerfully. Hence results the unavoida- 
ble necessity, in order to give security and hope to our free 
government, that the entire community should be early and 
wisely trained to the exercise of the domestic and the public 
virtues. And since all history and experience prove how 
inadequate is the influence of a short-sighted self-interest, 
either to originate or sustain such virtue, the higher sanction 
and impulse of religion must be brought into requisition for 
this purpose. There was probably more doubt of the indis- 
pensableness of religion to good morals half a century since 
than now. Some public men of high distinction then lent the 
influence of their names and example to sustain this halluci- 
nation. But every year’s history, either on a broad or narrow 
field of observation, is demonstrating most conclusively, that 
the attempt to divorce these is unnatural and suicidal. 

To this wide conviction of the correctness of these views 
which prevails among us, we attribute the steady advance of 
intelligent efforts for more thorough and general education. 
This at least is one of the main reasons ; while a higher and 
more practical benevolence than formerly was exercised, as is 
seen in caring for the dumb, the blind, the idiot, the insane, and 
the prisoner, may also have co-operated in securing the same 
results. Whatever causes have operated in this direction, 
the effect is no less certain than gratifying—public education 
has become year by year more highly esteemed by the 
masses, and more vigorously sustained. The common school, 
providing at the public expense for the education of all the 
children, not long ago confined to a few States, has already 
reached and become domiciliated in nearly one-half the States 
of the Union; and though as yet in imperfect infancy in some 
of these, having still to grapple with intelicities, and to over- 
comé obstacles of no trifling magnitude, our confidence in its 
inherent power and its wise adaptedness becomes more firm 
with each revolving year. The crisis of its fate, if not fully 
passed, is passing. Its friends begin to breathe more freely, 
to speak more hopefully and confidently, and ere long we trust 
every State in ouf confederacy will move forward and take 
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its place jn line, to prosecute this noble march for the extirpa- 
tion of ignorance and vice. 

The chief hindrances to the attainment of this result are 
two-fold. In the first place, the expense of a good common 
school system for any community is no trifle. Where ade- 

uate provision is made for the enlarged and liberal training 
of all the children, and the tax for defraying the various items 
of the charge comes to be compared with all the other assess- 
ments made on the people, it will not unfrequently be found 
to equal or even greatly exceed all the rest. Where it isa new 
element of governmental requisition, to which neither these 
tax-payers nor their fathers have ever before been required to 
submit ; where, as will often be the case, the larger amount 
required to be paid comes from those having no children to 
educate, it is not so wonderful as lamentable that a people 
proverbially jealous of their rights, should demur and clamor 
against this exaction. Accordingly we have seen in our own 
Empire State, within the last few years, a constant and severe 
struggle, not ended even yet, against the power of taxation for 
the adequate education of all the children. Every appeal to 
the people has resulted in sustaining this power. But it may 
readily be seen that in a community less intelligent, or more 
thoroughly swayed by a short-sighted and narrow selfishness, 
the opposition arising from this source will be powerful. As 
a specimen of the reasoning by which this enforcement may 
be justified, we introduce here the remarks of Daniel Webster, 
in a Convention to revise the Constitution of Massachusetts in 
1821 :— 


‘‘ For the purpose of public instruction,” said that eminent statesman, 
‘“‘we hold every man subject to taxation in proportion to his property, and 
we look not to the question whether he himself have or have not children to 
be benefited by the education for which he pays. We regard it as a wise 
and liberal system of police, by which property and life and the peace of 
society are secured. We seek to promote in some measure the extension 
of the penal code, by inspiring a salutary and conservative principle of 
virtue and of knowledge at an early age. By general instruction, we seek, 
as far as possible, to purify the whole moral atmosphere, to keep good 
sentiments uppermost, and to turn the strong current of feeling and opin- 
ion, as well as the censures of the law, against immorality and crime. 
And knowing that our Government rests directly on the public will, that 
we may preserve it, we endeavor to give a safe and proper direction to 
the public will. It is every poor man’s undoubted birthright, it is his solace 
in life, and well may it be his consolation in death, that his country stands 
pledged by the faith which it has plighted to all its citizens, to protect his 
children from ignorance, barbarism, and vice.” 


The religious element of this education furnishes another 
occasion of jealousy and opposition. The entire structure of 
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our government recognizes the inviolability of the rights of 
conscience, and that the claims of religious duty—man’s ob- 
ligation to his God—shall not be mixed up with civil polity, 
or the enactments of petty legislation for regulating the inter- 
course of men with each other. The intention, and to a good 
degree the effect of this is to elevate religion. If human 
enactments might embrace this, then would it be subject to 
all the vicissitudes which the caprice and whims of men would 
generate. Wisely, therefore, has it been arranged by our 
General Government, and at last by all the States, that the 
things which belong to Cesar and those that belong to God 
shall not be commingled, lest they be confounded, and the 
latter degraded by the contact. But in this matter of general 
education, we have seen that to train up the young so as to 
make them good citizens, and fit them for usefulness or even 
safety as constituents of a self-governed State, they must be 
to a certain extent, at least, imbued with the religious senti- 
ments which enforce personal accountability. This, then, is 
the point of practical difficulty in our system of public educa- 
tion. It is one which would not be at all felt where religion 
is established by law, as in that case the established Church 
would monopolize the religious training ; but it rises to very 
noticeable prominence here, where a reasonable and worthy 
sensitiveness is felt, lest some gradu&l approximation to the 
dreaded union of Church and State should be introduced 
under the auspicies of this educational enterprise. How can 
it be expected that the infidel, or the Romanist, or other 
abettors of religious views diametrically opposed to the gene- 
rally prevalent convictions of the community on this subject, 
shall be content to be taxed to pay for teaching what they 
regard as most perverting and unwise? There is plausibility 
at least in this view of the subject ; nor has the answer hither- 
to given to these objections entirely silenced, much less satis- 
fied those who have urged them. It is in brief this: ‘“* We do 
not teach sectarianism in these public schools. Contenting 
ourselves with the inculcation of those general and practical 
religious principles which are held almost universally, using 
the Bible freely, but leaving it to be its own interpreter, to 
make its own impression on the young mind, without foisting 
into the schools the dogmatism of any of the sects; breathing 
the common prayer in which all can conscientiously unite for 
the blessings of our heavenly Father; and then reverently 
reading His own precious Word, so as to fill the young mind 
and heart with its peerless disclosures of Divine love and 


mercy, cannot give reasonable ground of offense to any good 
citizen.” 
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So far as we have observed, and our opportunities have been 
extensive, where this system is wisely administered, there is 
even less objection to its practical working than to its theory. 
A really good and wise teacher, benevolently desirous of ac- 
complishing the greatest possible amount of benefit, will so 
conduct this system of instruction, as to convert enemies into 
friends, or at least to disarm them. 

Without detaining our readers longer on the very general but 
fundamental and important principles of elementary educa- 
tion in our country, we revert tothe thought stated in the begin- 
ing of this paper, that there is now observable a decided 
increase of interest in the promotion of the Common School 
enterprise. ‘The proof of this is found in the establishment by 
several States of Boards of Education, with a competent exe- 
cutive officer, generally the Secretary of the Board, who is 
required to give himself entirely to the superintendence of the 
Public Schools. For more than a dozen years past, Massachu- 
setts has signalized herself by such a course. Her zeal and 
good example have provoked to emulation many of her sister 
States, and under such auspices great improvements in the 
system of education, in its instruments and practical working, 
have already been effected. The first place among these is 
justly assigned to the teachers themselves. To improve their 
character, their efficiency, and the estimate in which their ser- 
vices are held, atwo-fold course of measures hasbeen pursued. 
First, by means of Normal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes and 
Conventions, and similar instrumentalities, great pains have 
been taken to elevate and increase their capability of impart- 
ing instruction. In the next place, equal pains have been 
taken to diffuse widely among the people a higher appreciation 
of the value of capable teachers, thus securing to them more 
adequate remuneration for their services, as well as a steadier 
demand. 

A similar degree of attention was next directed to school- 
rooms, to elementary books, and to suitable libraries for both 
scholars and teachers. In these respects, though much yet 
remains to be done, the progress within thirty or forty years— 
even where at that distance of time the position of the com- 
mon schools was then the very best known, and of course 
was regarded by those communities with not a little self- 
complacency—has been astonishingly great. When contrast- 
ing the common schools of our childhood with what may now 
be witnessed in similar localities, a most gratifying improve- 
ment is manifest; and this becomes the more encouraging 
from the farther consideration, that the excellence already 
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reached is not to be the ultimate point of progress, but each 
year is witnessing new efforts and enterprises for the attain- 
ment of still higher and more satisfactory success. 

To such movements in not a few of the States, we are in- 
debted for publications like the two first named at the head 
of this article. Indeed the Annual Reports of the Boards 
of Education, or of the State Superintendents of Common 
Schools, or of a National Society for Promoting Popular Edu- 
cation, have of late years come to be regarded as among the 
most important and interesting public documents annually 
spread before the people. They are perused in frequent in- 
stances, not merely by the professional man, where a literary 
taste might be gratified by it, butthe humblestartisan, mechanic 
or laboror feels that in these reports there is something which 
comes home to his bosom and business with a directness 
and power not to be resisted. The periodical press, re- 
caialian to this call, gives a far larger degree of attention and 
prominence than formerly to these documents. Neighbors, 
when they meet in casual intercourse, find here a topic of 
common concernment for their discussions. It is most 
gratifying to see how genial an influence goes forth over the 
whole mass of society, by having in these subjects a ready 
resource to which all feel more or less impelled to give heed; 
relieving them from the acrimony of party politics, the feuds 
of local excitement, and the scandal of neighborhood gossip ; 
giving higher and worthier elevation to the communings of 
immortal beings, on themes which enwrap the tenderest 
and most potent influences for the welfare of the rising 
generation. 

‘‘ Mayhew on Popular Education,” very briefly noticed 
in our last number, is well deserving of a more full consid- 
eration in our pages. It seems to have originated in a course 
of lectures which the author prepared and delivered in dif- 
ferent parts of the Peninsular State, and then, by request of the 
Legislature during its session, repeated in the Hall of Represen- 
tatives. At theclose of the course, both the Senate and the 
House requested their publication. They contain a noble 
contribution to the cause which they illustrate and advocate. 
A mere outline of the successive chapters of the book, will 
give ‘a correct idea of its extent and comprehensiveness. The 
first discusses the question, ‘‘ In what does a correct education 
consist?” The next three chapters—which are really among 
the most interesting and valuable in the volume—are devoted 
to Physical Education ; embracing its importance, the laws of 
health, and the philosophy of respiration. ‘Then follows the 
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Nature of Intellectual and Moral Education, in one chapter ; 
next the Education of the Five Senses, embracing for illustra- 
tion the ingenious course requisite in educating those who are 
blind, deaf, and mute, with its surprising success. Then the 
necessity of Moral and Religious Education occupies a chap- 
ter, and the remaining three chapters are given to a considera- 
tion of the importance, the practicability, and the means of Uni- 
versal Education. This outline sufficiently indicates the 
breadth of the discussion. No more interesting field could be 
opened than the one which Mr. Mayhew has here entered. It 
is but simple justice to the author to say, that he seems to 
have brought a chastened spirit, a calm, sober, well-balanced 
moderation into constant exercise in the execution of his 
design. ‘There is a blessed absence of the trickery of at- 
tempted fine writing. The style is generally clear,* occasion- 
ally too diffuse for nervous energy, but perhaps better adapted 
for popular usefulness than if more condensed. There is no 
straining after originality either in the thought or in the man- 
ner of expression. Indeed, if Mr. Mayhew had been either 
more proud or more vain, he would less frequently have 
availed himself of the opinions of others in their own words, 
when he was entirely competent to give us as good or even 
better in his own. Doubtless these quotations, however, 
were esteemed by our author as adding the weight of an 
independent and sometimes a high authority to the enforce- 
ment of sentiments which he was more anxious to impress on 
his readers, than to win admiration for himself. 

From nearly every chapter of this volume, it would be 
easy to extract passages which would both adorn and enrich 
the pages of a Christian Review; but we shall render the 
public a better service by commending, as most conscien- 
tiously and earnestly we do, the wide circulation and thorough 
study of the book itself. It may properly be regarded as a 
family book, furnishing an amount of varied instruction and 
entertainment to the intelligent households of our countrymen 
for which they will be sincerely grateful. Legislators, school 
committees, and especially teachers of every grade, will also 
find it invaluable. The worthy author, having given half-a- 
score years of the vigor of his life to the promotion of the great 


* Writing on Education, and for the masses, Mr. M. should not have left any sen- 
tences as obscure as the following :—*To youth, education imparts that knowledge 
whose ways are usefulness and honor, and by due restraint and subordination, 
makes individuals to intwine with public good in a just observance of laws, com- 
prehending the path of duty.” A few others we have noticed which are not strictly 


grammatical. 
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work of popular education, partly in New-York and more re- 
cently in Michigan, was prepared, as no mere theorist could 
be, to develop and apply the principles which underlie this 
system of youthful training. Some may disparage his writ- 
ings as lacking original genius ; but it may be well to remind 
such, in the words of Robert Hall, that “originality is the last 
thing we desire when seeking important advice.” 

In passing to the consideration of Dr. Sears’ Annual Report 
for the present year, we do not doubt that it will awaken the 


pleasure of our readers to be brought into contact again with 


one who, in various ways, has contributed so much to their 
gratification and improvement in former years; and we the 
more willingly retire behind the exhibition of his own views 
and plans, which the learned and accomplished author, with 
characteristic simplicity and modesty, has here furnished. We 
can only notice, however, a few of the more important topics 
discussed. 

Both the Board of Education and the Secretary, in their 
respective reports, thus advert to the possible necessity of 
a legal enforcement of the attendance of children at school :— 


The Board would respectfully call the attention of the Legislature to a 
subject of a difficult and delicate nature, but one which they cannot but 
consider of very great importance. 

So long as large numbers of children are known to be growing up in 
ignorance, and so long as many children and youth are found among the 
criminals convicted by our courts of justice, so long we may feel sure 
that the great work of educating our population is very imperfectly accom- 
plished. The numbers of foreigners who have recently come into the 
State, and who do not usually feel the solicitude for the education of their 
children that is natural to those who have been always living under our 
free institutions, would seem to render necessary measures different, 
perhaps, from any which have been heretofore used, as they must meet 
cases which have not before occurred. While it is desirable to ascertain 
how far the laws relating to the employment of children under fifteen 
years of age have been executed, it seems only just to inquire whether 
there are sufficient reasons why these laws, now binding upon manufac- 
turing establishments only, should not, in their spirit, be extended to all 
persons and corporations whatsoever, so that measures may be devised to 
secure to all children under fifteen years of age, and to all others who are 
growing up without instruction, some of the advantages of our system of 
school education. Many children, it is feared, are now so employed, 
especially in the large cities, that they are prevented from obtaining the 
instruction which the Common Schools of the State are intended to 
furnish. 

The attention of the Legislature is respectfully solicited to this subject, 
and with it to another intimately connected with it, the importance of 
withdrawing from places of temptation and exposure, and gathering into 
schools, children who now, from having none to care for them, or none 
who value the advantages of early education, are suffered to run at large, 
and are growing up to be depredators, or at least burdens, upon society. 
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The Secretary gives his brief, but emphatic and earnest 
utterance on this subject in these words :— 


The non-attendance of a part of those children for whose benefit the 
Public Schools are especially intended, particularly the children of 
foreigners in our large cities and manufacturing towns, is assuming a 
fearful importance ; and it will not be safe long to delay such measures 
as may be necessary to avert the impending danger. 


There is no one aspect in which the Common School can be 
viewed, which involves more important and solemn considera- 
tions than this: Whether the voluntary principle shall be at 
all departed from, or whether, under certain circumstances of 
necessity, the compulsory attendance of children on schools 
which the public provide for the common benefit, may not be 
demanded, by grave considerations involving the public wel- 
fare, or even its safety? All will agree that legal enforcement 
is undesirable, and should not be resorted to till all the appli- 
ances of moral suasion have been exhausted. Much of the 
value and attractiveness of the Common School will at once 
be dissipated if a portion of its inmates are forced, by legal 
penalties, to attend. Nor do we believe force would ever be- 
come necessary, if all practicable methods were employed to 
awaken the interest and guide aright the action of the com- 
munity in this matter. 

We give next a few sentences from the opening paragraph 
of the Secretary’s Report :-— 


It is becoming more and more apparent to the whole community, that 
our Public Free Schools are destined to exert a controlling influence upon 
all the great interests of society. The expression of public opinion in re- 
gard to the tendencies of popular education among us, is heard only in the 
language of eulogy. Our danger now lies, not so much in any opposition 
that may arise against the system, as from a feeling of complacency in it 
as it is, and from inadequate effort put forth in its support. Only a small 
part of its capabilities have yet been brought out, while the hindrances 
and embarrassments which clog its operations are numerous. ‘To point 
out the one no less than the other, and to exhibit them frequently in con- 
trast, is as conducive to the public good as it is appropriate to the duties 
of my office. If it can be made evident to the common mind, that there 
are faults and defects unnecessarily connected with the administration 
of the system, or that a much higher degree of success is easily attain- 
able, strong hands will be ready for the work, and they will never be taken 
from it till these faults shall be removed, and that success attained. 


The topic most fully discussed by the Secretary in the 
present Report, is the necessity of a more perfect Gradation 
of the Public Schools. We can find room for only two of the 
numerous arguments by which he enforces the great advan- 
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tages of a proper classification ; and we confine ourselves to 
those having a more direct moral bearing. 


It is essential to the true discipline of a school that there be no leisure 
time in school hours for any other purpose than that of preparation in the 
appointed studies. Where this is the case, it requires but little super- 
vision to keep the whole school in good order. The mind that is not kept 
active in study, will, from the natural restlessness of youth, be active in 
something foreign to the business of the school-room. It is the misfortune 
of many of our schools to be made up of such heterogeneous materials as 
to baffle all attempts at regular classification; and the consequence is, 
that, before the long circuit of the recitations of numerous small classes is 
completed, each class has an interregnum of several hours, in which it 
may pursue its studies or amusements, as the fancy takes it. It is quite 
as much the tedium of the scene as the love of mischief, that leads to dis- 
order. It is of no use to increase the task assigned. Children cannot 
entertain themselves over a dry text-book for so long a period. Such a 
general condition of the school gives a dangerous power to those uneasy 
spirits who exhaust their ingenuity in stirring up others to annoy the 
teacher. Not a single recitation can be conducted properly when the 
teacher must direct his eye frequently to every part of the room, to pre- 
vent anarchy. The teacher and his class must be kept in sympathy both 
with the subject and with each other. The diversion of the attention to 
answer questions from others,—to subdue a refractory pupil,—to shake 
the finger at one,—and to awe another into silence by a significant look, 
arrests the course of thought, chills the glowing feelings, and often de- 
stroys utterly the effect of a recitation. It is not difficult to picture to 
ourselves a teacher hearing a reading lesson, for example, in the midst of 
such annoyances. Perhaps the piece to be read is expressive of tender- 
ness or sublimity. While he is working upon the imagination of the class, 
and endeavoring to bring vividly before it the objects which impressed the 
mind of the author, another scene, strangely at variance with this, attracts 
the eyes of the class to another part of the room, and a few words of re- 
proof from the teacher are much more effectual in banishing the spirit of 
the piece from the minds of the class, than the spirit of discord from the 
school-room. If the exercise is continued, the remaining part of it will 
be likely to be purely mechanical in its execution, and ludicrous in its 
effect. Though a skilful teacher may be able to do much to mitigate these 
evils, they are inherent in the system, and cannot be avoided, except by 
some such change as has been recommended. 


In regard to teachers for small children, Dr. Sears says :— 


To put young children under a male teacher in the winter schools, is 
in almost every respect undesirable. They are not so well governed. 
They are not so well taught. They are a great hindrance to those more 
advanced. They are exceedingly troublesome to the teacher. It is bad 
economy. They occupy part of the time of a teacher who is paid, it may 
be, at the rate of forty dollars a month, and are less benefited than they 
would be under a female teacher whose services could be had for half that 
sum. It is not necessary to repeat what has so often been said in regard 
to the happier adaptation of the female mind than that of the male to the 
government and instruction of children. How many a tender child is in- 
jured by the stern administration of just the man required for full-grown 
boys; by harsh decisions formed in haste, when there was not time to 
weigh all the circumstances of the case ; and by the ill-treatment, rough 
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language, and bad example in morals and manners of the older scholars ! 

The intellect of children stands equally in need of the training which 

woman is best qualified to give. She is accustomed to take concrete views 

of things. Neither her mental constitution, nor her habits, have led her 

to contemplate things chiefly in the abstract. She paints to the imagina- 

nation, where the male teacher defines and reasons. She gives form and 

color and life to what the male teacher treats as an abstract principle. She 

can more easily bridge over the chasm between the natural life of infancy 

or childhood, and the artificial thing called a school. It is only by putting 

himself under an unnatural constraint that the male teacher can, in this 

respect, perform what is easy and-natural to the female. He is prone to 
take too long steps in his instruction, to which the minds of the pupils are 

not yet adequate. Not only has his mind been disciplined by severe study, 

which may be as true of the female teacher, but it has received its mas- 
culine type with fixed habits of thought. He has not the patience to 
graduate his elementary instructions by so minute a scale, and to advance 
by so slow a pace as is required by the conditions of the young mind. He 
is full of energy and power, and wishes to rush forward with his pupils 
to the higher studies. The very same qualities of mind which unfit him 
to be a teacher of young children, qualify him both to govern and to teach 
boys of more advanced years. This class of pupils, which always present 
themselves first to our minds when we think of a country winter school, 
are already feeling the power of those strong impulses which indicate the 
approach of manhood. Boldness, courage, and strength, which easily de- 
generate into recklessness and violence, are characteristic of that age. 
Female influence may be successfully exerted upon them, aud may subdue 
them ; but this very thing may lead to effeminacy. We do not wish them 
to be made women, but men. Those powers do not so much need to be 
checked, as to have full scope given to them; for the exercise and growth 
of these are necessary to fit one for the perils and hardships of the business 
man’s life. The energy and fire of anintellectual male teacher, make him 
desire just such materials to work upon. The spirited and buoyant youth 
take pleasure in trying their powers under such a teacher. The intellec- 
tual strife which ensues, produces in them that inward satisfaction and 
sobriety, which prevent the breaking forth of their energy in a more ex- 
ceptionable form. I might add, in this connection, that the teacher of 
numerous classes in all branches of study and in all stages of advancement, 
has no time for preparation on the different lessons, and must, therefore, 
enter upon the task of instruction in a state which totally unfits him for 
teaching skilfully. Not only are the lessons too numerous to admit of 
special and thorough preparation, and of too miscellaneous a character to 
excite in his mind a deep and abiding interest, but the labor of hearing 
them, even in a mechanical way, is so exhausting to one’s physical ener- 
gies as to preclude the possibility of daily and systematic preparation. In 
every point of view, therefore, the establishment of different classes of 
schools, with teachers adapted to each, is an object to be desired. 


We hasten to notice the last of the publications named 
at the head of this article, and which for various reasons has 
a more direct bearing than the others on the topic before us. 
‘Christianity as applied to the Mind of a Child in the Sun- 
day-school,’’ is the title of the Annual Sermon in behalf of 
the American Sunday-school Union, delivered at Philadel- 
phia in May last, and several times since repeated in some of 
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the principal cities of our land, by special request. It has 
but lately been issued by the press, and we know not how 
widely an occasional pamphlet of this kind, humble in ap- 
pearance, and bearing what is to some minds* the repulsive 
impress of a Sunday-school emanation, may find its way to 
the public eye. The name of the author, ALBERT Barnes, 
who has written more and better as a popular Bible com- 
mentator than any other of our countrymen, may do some- 
thing towards commending it to general notice. If so, we 
shall sincerely rejoice. 

We will only detain our readers farther, with a somewhat 
full analysis of the discourse of Mr. Barnes. His text is that 
memorable thank-offering of our Saviour, Luke x. 21, and its 
sentiment is, that Christianity is applicable to children. The 
three points of remark are: The child, with reference to its 
capability of being influenced by religion; The adaptation of 
the Christian religion to the capacity of the child; and The 
Sunday-school as a means of applying it to the mind of a 
child. Under the first head, the mental capabilities of the 
child are noticed briefly, but especially its moral tendencies. 
There is in the soul of the child no germ of goodness, that 
may by cultivation be expanded into true religion. Spiritual 
life, if it ever exists in the soul, is to have a beginning as re- 
ally as life would if the dead were raised from their graves. 
This being is susceptible of being moulded into any kind of 
character. Nothing is so much the fruit of cultivation as the 
human mind. In training a child then, every thing in the 
ultimate result may depend on the direction which shall be 
given to its expanding powers. There is a religious suscep- 
tibility in every child, forming the ground and hope of a 
gious culture. ‘The understanding, the conscience, the mem- 
ory, the desire of immortality, and the power of hope and 
fear, are among the elements of this religious susceptibility. 

The second point, relating to the adaptation of the Chris- 
tian system to mould the mind of a child, is confirmed by 
the text, in which the Saviour declares that his gospel was 


*It will probably excite no wonder that Ralph Waldo Emerson should thus 
speak: “Our Sunday-schools and churches and pauper societies are yokes to the 
neck. We pain ourselves to please nobody. ere are natural ways of arriving 
at the same ends at which these aim, but do not arrive. * *° #* Why 
drag this dead weight of a Sunday-school over the whole of Christendom? It 
is natural and beautiful that childhood should inquire, and that maturity should 
teach ; but it is time enough to answer questions when they are asked. Do not 
shut up the young people against their will in a pew, and force the children to 
ask them questions for an hour against their will.” Such caricatures are the le- 
gitimate result of exalting the taste, the fancy, the refinements of sentimentalism 
above the dictates of duty, and the Wordof God. Infidelity is its sure result. 
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rather adapted to those whom he calls ‘babes’ than to those 
whom he calls ‘wise and prudent,’ in the sense in which they 
were who then claimed to be sages and philosophers. It is 
next confirmed by the Scripture representations of the child- 
hood of the Saviour, his example, and his instructions. The 
Bible itself, as a book adapted to be put into the hands of 
children,—so simple as to be intelligible to them, as to all in 
humble life, to the ignorant, to slaves, to those interested by 
narrative, by incident, by thrilling stories, by proverbs and 
parables,—is another confirmation of this point. 

The third inquiry is, whether in the Sunday-school system 
we are using the wisest and best means to secure this end, 
viz., to bring Christianity to bear on the minds of children. 
The friends of the system are bound to show that it is a safe 
and fair way of applying the gospel in this period of the 
world,—a system which would have been started or approved 
by the Saviour had he lived amid the appliances of the pres- 
ent age. Four remarks are here made to show just the 

lace which the Sunday-school system is designed to occupy. 

1. The first is on its relation to parental duty. It does not 
in any way release the parent from his just responsibility. 
Looking at things as they are,—the number of parents pro- 
fessedly pious, poorly qualified to give any religious instruc- 
tion; the vastly greater number making no pretensions to 
religion, wholly disregarding the Sabbath, and forgetting God ; 
infidels, or entirely worldly and unprincipled,—who does not 
see the necessity of such a provision for the children? The 
true relation of the Sunday-school to the religious training of 
the children of our country is two-fold: in regard to the 
larger portion, it furnishes the only hope that they will re- 
celve any proper religious instruction; while for the more 
privileged, it furnishes a supplemental aid, of which the 
Christian parent may avail himself,—not to be exonerated 
from effort and prayer, but to cheer and assist him in them. 

2. As an arrangement for giving useful employment to the 
unoccupied talent of the church, the Sunday-school is re- 
garded as worth all it costs. ‘The waste of religious talent 
is great and lamentable. How much youthful vigor is unem- 
ployed for the purposes of religion ; how much learning does 
nothing for the defense or the elucidation of the Bible; and 
how much rich and ripe Christian experience stagnates for 
want of being made practically and widely available. This 
system brings all these into beneficent activity. 

3. The third point relates to the creation of a youthful 
Christian literature. The Sunday-school system could not 
succeed without a literature of its own,—could not get along 
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without books; and it would not get along with the books which 
were at command when the system commenced. For then 
there was no religious literature adapted to children. It was 
all embraced in the New-England Primer, Janeway’s Token 
for Children, and Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs for Children. The 
Sunday-school department of literature is the growth of the 
present age, has all the freshness of the dew of youth upon 
it, and competes successfully with the books that are made to 
captivate and mould that mind on other subjects. The Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union now presents to the. world nearly 
eight hundred bound volumes, most of which have been pre- 
pared and published expressly to answer the purpose of a 
Union Sunday-school Library, besides nearly an equal amount 
in elementary books and periodical publications, of various and 
happily adapted efficiency. From other sources twice as 
many more have probably been furnished. The eminently 
Biblical character of this literature, and the fact that it tends 
to make primary and prominent those fundamental truths in 
which all evangelical Christians agree, is cause for devout 
thankfulness. 

4. The bearing of this system of operations on the diffu- 
sion of the Christian religion throughout our country, is deci- 
dedly more effective as a preliminary agency than any other. 
Its tendency to supplant infidelity and Roman Catholicism, 
and in some happy measure to keep pace with the rapidly 
advancing wave of our sparsely scattered population, must be 
obvious. ‘Toa considerable extent Sunday-schools may be 
established where there is no Christian church; and when 
successful, they will be the means of establishing a church, 
promoting the observance of the Sabbath, temperance, indus- 
try, good order; through the children they will often bear 
blessings to their parents, and thus confer immense benefits 
on the entire community. To give a good book to a boy in 
the West, which he will sit down to read by the wayside or 
by the fire-light in the humble hut of his parents, where oth- 
erwise no good books would be found; to place a library of 
such volumes in a neighborhood, sure of their circulation and 

erusal through every log-hut in it, is certain to affect benign- 
fy the religion and literature of our country. 

Thus meagrely we have sketched the leading ideas of this 
discourse, which covers more than fifty closely printed pages, 
giving to a great theme the ample and thorough discussion 
for which the author is so generally distinguished. It would 
seem but simple justice to him, to give one or two of the con- 
cluding gl unmutilated. There is noble eloquence 
in the thought which they so simply enunciate, and in the un- 
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ostentatious benevolence which they record. When the great 
and good willingly turn from other departments of labor, or 
the high seats of honor, as Governors, Congressmen, Presi- 
dents of Colleges and of Theological Schools of the highest 
grade, to give themselves to the societies and institutions 
“which take care of the children,” it is an omen for good 
which is not likely to be disregarded. God grant the auspi- 
cious fulfilment of the augury ! 


And does no one see already the effect of this whole effort on the re- 
ligion and literature of our country? Is not the public mind becoming 
more imbued with the sentiments of religion? Is there no connection be- 
tween these two facts :—the one, that the public press is decidedly more 
favorable to religion than it was thirty years ago—that the conductors of 
public journals are more willing to spread religious intelligence, and to 
defend the truths of Christianity, than they then were; and the other, 
the fact, that during that time a Christian literature adapted primarily to 
the young has been making its way, silently, over the land? We believe 
that the true philosopher will yet see that the movements which we make 
in spreading a youthful Christian literature, and in so humble a work as 
appears to be that of establishing a Sunday-school, may be more closely 
connected than any thing else with a fact that is yet to stand forth before 
the world—that all our literature is to be imbued with sound Christian 
principles ; that our statesmen are to be men who have early studied the 
Bible, and who shall carry its principles into the halls of legislation; that 
colleges, churches, and schools are to spread over all the prairies of the 
West, and that the children of that mighty population which is coming to 
our shores shall learn the nature of our institutions, and be trained up here 
in the fear of God. The Sunday-school seems to be a small thing. The 
Sunday-schoo! book appears to be a small affair. ‘The Sunday-school library 
is a small collection of small books. But look on the children thus edu- 
cated, and the books thus circulated. It is no small thing to spread, as 
the American Sunday-school Union has done, in a single year, (1849-’50,) 
over the land, religious books that, in the aggregate, amount to more than 
one million of volumes. It is no small thing to send out more than a 
hundred Sunday-school missionaries, as was done by that Society in the 
same year, gathering and revisiting more than three thousand five hundred 
schools, embracing more than a hundred and fifty thousand scholars, most 
of whom had never before been in a Sunday-school, and placing them 
under the care of twenty thousand teachers. 

It is no small thing, that ‘‘ every ten years, five millions of persons who 
had been Sunday-school scholars, enter into active society.”* Think of 
these millions as fathers, mothers, citizens, voters—lawyers, physicians, 
judges, legislators, ministers of religion, teachers (in their turn) of the 
young. Think of the influence of early training; of the effects of the 
books read in early life; of the prayers offered for those children; of the 
blessings which God has graciously promised to bestow on the efforts made 
to train up the young in the right way; of the favors which we all desire 
that He should bestow on this Jand, and which we believe He intends to 
bestow ; of the purposes for which we believe He has raised us up as a 
nation in respect to the spread of religion and liberty among the other na- 
tions of the earth; and then, from this point of view, endeavor to estimate 
the value of the efforts made to establish Sunday-schools threughout our 
beloved land. 

* Judge McLean's Letter, Ann. Rep. 1849. 
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Arr. [IX.—THE PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE PAPAL MOVE- 
MENT IN ENGLAND. 


BY AN ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


THE Christian Review for January pursues a course of ob- 
servation on the late policy of Rome in regard to England, 
predicated on the “ conjectures” of a preceding paper. Con- 
curring, generally, in the remarks of both papers, the present 
writer would further consider this policy and its results, with 
respect to the Church and Dissenters of England more par- 
ticularly. As an Anglo-American, however, he would not 
trouble the readers of the Review with his remarks, did he not 
believe those results to involve some considerations important 
to all Protestant Christendom. 

Substantially the last of these papers is correct—that, where 
Rome is known, there is but little ground for “ surprise” in 
the late movement of the Papal See; that,the wonder is, so 
many men in England and elsewhere should have been sur- 
prised by it. The fact, however, furnishes a very instructive 

roof how much better Rome is known than remembered. We 
all know her in books, and in the natural course of any toler- 
able theological education. But how readily do we forget her 
matchless dodges ; her superior claims to the Protean char- 
acter of a power now visible, and now invisible; now crushed, 
and now rampant. Christian reader, was there ever a more 
striking fulfilment of the prophetic outline of a character, than 
in the late (and present) *‘ so general excitement among Eng- 
lish Protestants,” compared with the words of St. John, 
‘‘They who dwell on the earth shall wonder (whose names 
were not written in the book of life from the foundation of the 
world,) when they behold the beast that was, and is not, and 
yet is?” The length and breadth of the very general surprise 
that has been sprung upon thousands of able, learned, and 
pious European theologians, should be well impressed on the 
American mind. For can we be quite sure that this arch- 
dodger has no possible, kindred surprises in store for us? 

We turn to the number of Blackwood’s Magazine for the 
last month of 1850. The writer contends that this is no 
‘“‘ exaggerated ele of the national feeling,” and ap- 
peals to the numberless speeches at parochial and provin- 
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cial meetings, the letter of the Premier, &c., in proof. “If 
a Religious Revolution consists in a powerful change in the 
religious feelings of a country,” he begins, “ then are we at 
this moment in the midst of a Religious Revolution. If a 
spirit of ardor suddenly starting forth in a period of apathy, 
if public zeal superseding public indifference, and if popular 
fidelity to a great forgotten cause, pledging itself to make that 
cause national once more, exhibit an approach to a miracle, 
then there has been made an impression on the mind of Eng- 
land not born of man.” ‘“ The Papal Bull has aroused a storm 
of wrath.” ‘* Popery has now, before our eyes, to the astonish- 
ment of our understandings, and to the resistless evidence of 
its own passion for power, returned to all its old demands, 
and more than its old demands; and as if to make the evi- 
dence more glaring, returned at the moment when England 
is at the height of power, and Rome in the depth of debase- 
ment; when England is in her meridian of intelligence, and 
Rome in her midnight.” We must extract another sentence 
or two. ‘*In all the annals of usurpation there never was a 
broader grasp than in the [late] Bull; in all the annals ot 
effrontery— never a more impudent assumption.” ‘The na- 
tion [has] burst out into a flame of indignation, wherever man 
meets man: in whatever occupation, in whatever rank of life, 
under whatever form of politics, in all hues of religious opin- 
ion, there was but one language.” 

It will be necessary, to accomplish our own purpose, to put 
on record here the substance of this remarkable State and 
Church paper, for which we are further indebted to Black- 
wood :— 

‘Pius P. P. IX.—The power of ruling the Universa! Church, 
committed by our Lord Jesus Christ to the Roman Pontiff in 
the person of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, hath preserved 
through every age in the Apostolic See, [a] remarkable solici-’ 
tude (!) by which it consulteth for the advantage of the Catho- 
lic religion in all parts of the world, and studiously provideth 
for its extension.” ‘* Among other nations, the famous realm 
of England hath experienced the effects of this solicitude.” 
“ Wherefore, having taken into consideration the present state 


of Catholic affairs in that kingdom, and reflecting on the very 
large and ever increasing number of Catholics there ; consider- 
ing also that the impediments which principally stood in the 
way of the spread of Catholicity were daily being removed, we 
judged that the time had arrived when the form of Ecclesias- 
tical Government in England might be brought back to that 


model in which it exists freely in other nations.” 
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{> His Holiness then distributes all the counties of England 
and Wales into twelve bishoprics, under the one archiepisco- 
pal province of Westminster ; the names of the former being, 
Southwark, Hexham, Beverly or York, Liverpool, Salford, 
Shrewsbury, Newport, Clifton, Plymouth, Nottingham, Bir- 
mingham, and Northampton. 

It is here to be observed, as a point of importance, that not 
one of these new bishoprics (although taken together they 
include the whole kingdom and principality) wears the same 
name as that of any bishopric of the Established Church. 

And thus are we brought within the range of our own more 
particular conclusions, and to a point of utter difference with 
Blackwood, who characterizes the publication of this bull as 
an act of “headlong absurdity.” Never, as we view this 
matter, was the Papal See more cunningly advised ; never 
has she acted with more subtle, while daring statesmanship. 
The proof is not only in the fact of her having taken all the 
other State-craft and Church-cratt of England by surprise, but 
in the dexterity (unsurpassed) with which, while the whole 
English Constitution in Church and State is assaulted and 
trampled on, no law of England, whatsoever, is directly 
broken. Lord John Russell the Premier’s knowledge of the 
law is at first “‘ taken a-back.” He suspects it must have been 
violated ; but it shall be seen to; if it have not, something to 
meet the c case, and put down the assumption, shall be de- 
vised. Such is the substance of the first part of his letter on 
the subject. Yet the pretension 7s, according to his Lordship, 
“to supremacy over the realm of England, and a claim to sole 
and undivided sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen’s 
supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and clergy, and 
with the spiritual independence of the nation.” But on no 
violated legal rights could his Lordship fix! And _ subse- 
quently it has been said, the Queen has stated that she is not 
advised to interfere. Here then is, at least, a very curious 
and altogether anomalous case. The Pope, w ith a few 
strokes of his pen, has resumed the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of England—passing by, in utter contempt, if not scorn, her 
Majesty the Queen, the whole Protestant bench of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and all the Protestant clergy, who, to a 
man, have sworn to the Queen’s supremacy ; and yet neither 
Queen, bishops or clergy have a scintilla of legal or effective 
remedy against his claims. It will open a sure and fine field 
for jarring but powerless opinions, and protracted debate in 
the meeting of Parliament. ‘The oath of supremacy which 
every clergy man of the Church of England takes, and under 
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which all the ecclesiastical benefices of the kingdom are held, 
is remarkably strong. It affirms ‘the Queen’s Majesty” to 
be ** the Supreme Governor” of that realm, ‘as well in all 
spiritual and ecclesiastical things or causes, as temporal.” 

This state of things, then, while it may not, and as we 
think does not, present any ¢ actual or tangible i enjurves inflicted 
on England, either in her Church or State, i is pregnant with 
not a few dangers for both,—dangers by the very nature of the 
case and the position of the parties, rendered imminent, and 
such as all past history would teach us to believe not likely to 
be realized. 

On the Church of England the Papal arrangement looks 
down with that degree of pride and contumely which must 
affect her character and popular influence. It is a Damocles’ 
sword suspended over her bosom—her very vitals. Here is 
a rival Hierarchy, possessing claims to orders, learning, and 
talents equal even now perhaps to her own, (and antiquity, 
unity, and self-consistency greater than her own,) which will 
be daily and industriously exhibited to the rich and poor of a 
pomp-loving people ;—a Hierarchy that has a graduation and 
versatility of orders and character, which the Protestant Epis- 
copacy has never attained ; that can play the prince and the 
pauper; perform in the pompous procession or the veriest 
puppet shows of religion, as occasion shall require ; and bear 
upon each extreme and every part of society, as the Estab- 
lished Church, with all her advantages of position, has never 
been able to do. Southey, with his broad, keen glance upon 
the common people, saw and observed upon this long ago; 
gravely counselling the Church of England to affiliate if pos- 
sible the whole corps of the Methodist clergy, (making Adam 
Clarke and some of the more cultivated suffragan bishops,) 
as a counterpoise to the growing Dissenting influences of his 
day; and expressly as a politic and parallel movement with the 
affiliation of the Jesuits and monastic orders of this same 
Church of Rome. It is surely remarkable that these very 
orders, with the Jesuits and the Pope at their head, should now 
come into regular action and influence on this common people. 
There can be no question that the Catholic priesthood will 
boldly represent England to their flocks as “ brought back,” 
to use the Pope’s phrase, by these measures to the good old 
times of the Papal ascendency. A Te Deum has already been 
sung over them to this effect in Liverpool. 

The dangers of the Church of England are manifestly in- 
creased by her well-known doctrine respecting Rome. She 
is still ** to be held and reputed a part of the House of God,” 
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according to Hooker ;* ‘a limb of the Visible Church of 
Christ ;’”? and he considers it an error of the Puritans and 
Presbyterians of his day not to acknowledge this. Her 
Orders are valid orders, according to the approved authori- 
ties of the Anglican Church; her priesthood a regularly or- 
dained and true priesthood. Hammond contends for “ the 
liberty of maintaining external communion with other church- 
es” beside those of the English Establishment— ‘ particu- 
larly with those which live in obedience to the Church of 
Rome.”t+ ‘The Church of England has, ever since tke 
division in the XVIth century, admitted the validity of the 
orders administered by the bishops of the Roman obedience ” 
says Mr. Palmer,{ on the ground of its being “ unlawful to 
reiterate ordinations once validly performed.” And, practi 
cally, she never re-ordains priests or deacons from among the 
Papists of England or Ireland, on their conversion to the An 
glican Church. The case of the late popular Dean Kirwan 
of Ireland, and various other instances of the kind, might be 
quoted in proof. So that while all the ordinations of other 
Protestant churénes (not Episcopal) are held to be schismati- 
cal or invalid,—and the orders conferred, in the kind legal 
phrase of England, only ‘‘ pretended holy orders,’”’—bishop, 
priest, or deacon, coming into the English Church from Rome, 
is, on abjuring particular points of the doctrinal differences 
between them, a good and true bishop, priest, or deacon. 
Very adroitly and conveniently, then, will the new Eng- 
lish Catholic Bishops be found planted side by side with 
those of the Established Church. ‘“ Lord Bishops” of an 
elder branch in the true ecclesiastical peerage and succes- 
sion, they will be, at once, “ Lords” by courtesy in genteel 
circles; and much stranger things have, in the last half cen- 


5 
tury, occurred in England than their being, ere long, called 


up and recognized, even with their present allegiance to Rome, 
as Lords of Parliament: It is only a spiritual dignity, Car- 
dinal Wiseman will say, while it may be policy so to say ; 
only a fair representation of ‘“‘ the every where increasing 
numbers of the Catholics” (as the Pope says) among their 
ecclesiastical peers. All over England, in the meanwhile, are 
distributed the legitimate and ecclesiastically-acknowledged 
priests and deacons of “the Roman obedience,” ready, at 
short notice, for the abundant “ good things” of the Church ; 
some of which, in courtesy, and while they act as Dissenters, 


* Works, vol. ii. 478, edit. Keble. 
+ On Schism, ch. ix. § 3. 
¢ Treatise on the Church of Christ, vii., 442 and 405. 
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can and will be given to them by the liberal gentry of Eng- 
land ; a large and startling legal share of which will also, ere 
long, be claimed for them. Why should the increasing num- 
bers of the Catholics maintain two sets of legitimate priests? 
Why, when there is no difference in church authority, and the 
validity of the sacraments administered, not be permitted to 
choose between them? To Ireland, it has long been con- 
tended by able Protestant statesmen, (and half admitted oc- 
casionally by those in power,) that the Government owes a 
regular provision for her Catholic priesthood. The late move- 
ment will largely facilitate the reception of such a claim on 
behalf of those of England. 

Important historical facts are not to be overlooked—we may 
be certain will not be suffered long to sleep in forgotten folios, 
here. Catholic money, in the stubborn shape of thousands 
and tens of thousands of pounds sterling, has contributed to 
the endowment of the Universities, the Cathedrals, and all 
the larger Church benefices of England. Now that Pio Nono, 
in his ‘* spiritual”? solicitude for England’s good, has ‘‘ brought 
back” the intended and therefore rightful heirs, will not Brit- 
ish justice be forcibly appealed to for the restoration of a 
respectable portion of this their rightful inheritance? We 
remember a case in point. A long-forgotten Sir John Clou- 
desley (of the name we are not so sure as of the general 
facts) left the sum of £900 per annum for a noble establish- 
ment of priests to say or sing perpetual masses for the repose 
of his soul. When the late Mr. O’Connell came to find, as he 
easily might, that this handsome sum had been appropriated 
at the Reformation by the Protestant Church, he*asked, in the 
House of Commons, whether her clergy were willing to say 
these masses? The answer, of course, was, that they were 
legally forbidden. ‘‘ Then,” said he, ‘hand over the money 
to my Church, which would regard it as a great act of duty 
and charity to say them.” The race of O’Connells, we may 
be sure, is not extinct. This annuity is held by an opulent 
parish near London. 

If the American reader is disposed to ask, with some im- 
patience, But what is the importance of all this to us? we 
reply, the overthrow of the English Church, as an Establish- 
ment, by one class of measures or persons, might be an incal- 
culable blessing to the church of God, universally. But her 
overthrow by the hands of Rome, or to the material aggran- 
dizement of Roman Catholic power in the world, would be, 
unquestionably, as extensive a curse. ‘Two important points 
of difference between her and all other opponents of the Church 
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of England should be well considered. She seeks a secular 
establishment for herself; holds every where to the doctrine 
of Church and State; and she is essentially a persecuting 
Church. Let the revenue of the English Church be ap- 
plied to the secular wants of the State, or to those of the poor, 
specifically ; or let it be divided fairly among all the Chris- 
tain sects of England, (including even, if it be claimed, the 
present race of Catholics,) and you would greatly benefit the 
realm and all its connections. You would cut off some of the 
last and most extensive sources of intolerance, church tyranny, 
clerical ignorance, and personal hypocrisy on God’s footstool. 
But pour ‘the revenue into the lap of Rome, destroy the Church 
of England by the substitution in her place and honors of this 
her heady and high-minded rival, and you increase almost 
indefinitely the resources of all religious corruption and church 
pride ; you arm an old and stern persecutor with whips and 
scorpions for all Protestant Christendom ; you put back per- 
haps for centuries, for entire generations certainly, the entire 
progress of Civil and Religious Liberty. 

We well know the Church of England; have studied long 
and closely her entire history; known her in books, in her 
creeds, her formularies, her past and modern conduct, her 
great and her little dead and living men. We owe her no 
favors, and could never tolerate her intolerance sufficiently 
(though under no small temptations) to join her communion. 
She has been an enemy occasionally, and sometimes for gene- 
rations, to all the free play of light within or about her. Her 
bishops have been, for the most part, unconverted men, we 
fear; supple ‘courtiers generally, and men strictly tenacious 
of their power. They have been often covetous, sometimes 
profane men. ‘Taken together, and as a class, these Honor- 
able and Right Honorable prelates have been generally the 
least honorable portion of the Church, religiously considered. 
But this Church, with all her many faults and errors, has been 
the strongest bulwark of the Protestant Reformation; the steadi- 
est, if not the purest, Daughter ofthe Reformation. Her bishops 
were in the vanguard, and fought _unflinchingly the battle of 
civil and religious liberty at the Revolution in 1688 ; ; their 
firm and straightforward conduct, more than that of any other 
class of public men, led to the expulsion of the bigoted James 
II., and the defeat of the last efforts of the Stuart princes for 
arbitrary power. He could not intimidate nor deceive them, 
as he did deceive many of the leading Dissenters, including 
the pure-minded William Penn. She is savingly-sound in 
her creed, as the bulk of orthodox Protestants admit; re- 
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markably Scriptural (on the whole) and strikingly beautiful in 
various parts of her Liturgy. She causes statedly and on 
every Sabbath more of God’s pure Word to be well read out 
to the unlearned, than any Church in Christendom. She has 
been the author and patron of much sound Jearning ; of many 
admirable defenses of the Faith; and of a vast number of 
superior Sermons. No men have preached all the doctrines 
and practice of the Faith better; none (as we have thought) 
so well, the cardinal points of Christ crucified, as some of her 
modern Evangelical clergy. She has given and preserved to 
us—the Enevisn Brste! For such a Church to be strangled 
in the murderous gripe of Rome, would be for a lamentation, 
we hold, unparalleled in modern ecclesiastical history. 

On the whole, we submit that Americans have a deep 
interest in the present ecclesiastical position of England. 
Watching carefully its issues, they may be not unprofitably 
reminded of what Popery is still. ‘They may learn to bless 
God, more than ever, for the happy settlement of this Union 
and its Constitution without the wretched mixture of the iron 
and clay of an Established Church in its foundations ; learn 
the vast difference of a strong people putting on that kind of 
harness and putting it off. We pray God that it may be put 
off in England peaceably and promptly. The only propitious 
issue of the late Papal movement which we can anticipate, 
is the hastening of sucha crisis. But let no friend of Christian 
Liberty lay the unction to his soul that Rome will ever hon- 
estly assist in such a deliverance for England or any State. 
Her little finger (as an oppressor) will be thicker than the 
Church of England’s loins, if she can manage to usurp her 
place; and rather would we see the exact position of the 
Church and Dissenters of England remain what it is for an- 
other century, than give place to Popery there by exchange, 
or by subjection, even for an hour. 

We have said that the whole Constitution of Church and 
State in England has been assaulted in the late Papal move- 
ment. Although Romanists, by the well-known Act of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, passed in 1829, have been admitted to both 
houses of Parliament, and generally to civil office, it is still 
the doctrine of the best authorities that England is to be re- 
garded as a State “essentially Protestant.” The oath as- 
serting the supremacy of the crown has been dispensed with, 
in the case of Catholics; but they swear that they will never use 
any office or place to which they are appointed, so as to dis- 
turb the existing settlement of the Protestant Established 
Church ; the Lord Chancellor must always be of that Church, 
as must the reigning King or Queen; and if the latter should 
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be united in marriage with a Catholic it would, zpso facto, be 
a legal forfeiture of the crown. 

The celebrated statutes which define a premunire have 
never been repealed. They subject the offender against 
them to the forfeiture of all his property, real and personal, to 
the crown; to imprisonment during the king’s pleasure, and 
to his being considered out of the protection of the law. In 
later times the chief offense aimed at has been held to be 
‘‘any attempt to introduce the Papal authority into” that 
‘‘kingdom.” All ‘appeals to Rome” are regarded by vari- 
ous statutes of Henry VIII. as coming within this offense. So 
that England has never, since the reign of Queen Mary, had 
an accredited public agent of any kind at Rome. We well 
remember that so late as the administration of Mr. Canning, 
when that Minister was asked in the House of Commons, 
why he had not ascertained directly from Rome what was 
the nature of certain obligations of the Catholics, he referred 
to these statutes as precluding all such communications. The 
16 Richard IL., called “the statute of preemunire,” is entirely 
occupied with such attempts as shall make “the crown of 
England, which hath been so free at all times that it hath 
been in no earthly subjection,” to be ‘‘ submitted to the Pope,” 
so that ‘‘the laws and statutes of the realm by him may be 
defeated and avoided at his will;’? and by 5 Elizabeth all 
who ‘defended his jurisdiction, or abetted the publishers of 
bulls, &c.” were held to be guilty of these attempts. It must 
be held a matter of grave doubt, we think, whether the Eng- 
lish procurers and publishers of the late Bull have not placed 
themselves within the range of these statutes. They have 
acted, assuredly, in direct opposition to the spiritofthem; as 
also to the Act of Settlement by which the Queen is Queen ; 
and which expressly limits the succession of the British 
crown to its legal heirs ‘being Protestants.” The strictly 
legal heir (disregarding this limitation) is found in the family 
of the King of Sardinia. 

The late Lord Eldon cherished a bigoted attachment, we 
know, to the Church of England. He was, however, but too 
truly prophetic in his apprehensions of ultimate danger from 
the concessions of his day to the Catholics. ‘ He thought” 
the Relief Bill ‘the most dangerous,” he said, ‘that had 
ever been presented to Parliament ;”’ protested that ‘ no limi- 
tations” would be thereafter set to the Catholic demands; 
and quoting an expression of a Catholic divine of that day, 
‘‘in his pastoral letter,’’ that ‘‘ matters would never be set 
right until there was a Roman Catholic king and a Roman 
Catholic legislature” in Ireland—added, * In that opinion he 
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could not avoid concurring.” We find a quotation from the 
evidence of this said divine (Dr. Doyle) “ before their Lord- 
ships’? House, which is sufficiently startling. But for the 
reference to that ‘*evidence” it would be incredible. When 
asked if, by virtue of his oath, (of allegiance to the crown,) he 
should feel himself obliged to disclose to his Sovereign any 
treasons committed, or about to be committed, which had 
been revealed to him in confession? he said, ‘*No: it was 
true that the words of his oath required him to do so, but every 
body knew that the Roman Catholic clergy did not think it 
their duty todisclose what was revealed to them in confession.” 
Enough, perhaps, of the interests of a foreign State, on 
this question. Let us not, however, in conclusion, overlook 
the fact that for the present position of those interests both 
civil and ecclesiastical, England has been mainly indebted to 
her own High Church or Puseyite party. We learn that Dr. 
Pusey has written in defense of the Queen’s supremacy ; but 
“Father Newman” (the Luther of the party) is found in no 
such self-condemning attitude; nor ‘ Father Ignatius.” the 
new title of the Hon. and Rev. H. Spencer, brother of Earl 
Grey ; nor the Rev. Henry Wilberforce, the most remarkable 
convert perhaps of that system. The noble and influential 
converts to Puseyism are still (as we are advised) on the in- 
crease in England ; and the Premier is wide awake to her 
spiritual dangers from that quarter, as even greater and more 
immediate than from any thing which Rome has as yet done. 
We are particularly struck with the Pope’s assertion of his 
ecclesiastical supremacy in England, as immediately following 
the Queen’s action on her supremacy, in the Gorham case,— 
more properly, the Puseyite case of Baptismal Regeneration. 
Tyndal prayed at the stake, that it might be a result of his 
martyrdom, to open the King of England’s eyes to the thral- 
dom he was under to Rome. It will be worth the martyrdom 
of her Majesty’s supremacy if it should open the Church of 
England’s eyes to her thraldom to equivocal creeds and fe- 
male authority in the Church. That authority alone, be it 
remembered, decided the practical construction of those 
creeds. Doctors disagreed throughout the entire realm. 
Rector, vicar and curate were arrayed against curate, vicar 
and rector, from Cornwall to Berwick-upon-T weed,—some- 
thing near three thousand clergymen on one side, with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and over twelve 
thousand perhaps, with all the Scottish Episcopal bishops, 
the Bishops of London, Exeter, and Bath and Wells, on the 
other. Had not this amiable young lady, the Queen, “in 
Council,” interposed; had not her official wisdom been 
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more efficacious for peace than that of any enrobed in cleri- 
cal silk, or dignified by lawn sleeves; the strife as to what 
the Liturgy means had not been settled to this day. But 
her sceptre happily beats asunder the uplifted and threaten- 
ing crosiers; her crown overshadows the conflicting mitres, 
and a voice which St. Paul would have silenced, as he tells 
us, in any of his “churches,” opportunely determines through- 
out all England what may be held for legal, if not for spiri- 
tual, regeneration! The very next year of grace, however, 
protrudes the shadow of the Triple Crown over the entire 
scene! The strife about Regeneration is doubtless, among 
the chief disputants, forever hushed! Already that respect- 
ing true Ecclesiastical Supremacy is far louder. The silenced 
Puseyite parties to the former, we can only here add, were up 
to the very month of the Papal movement stoutly disputing 
that supremacy of her Majesty—which the Pope at once and 
so valorously puts down. What, than this concurrence of 
strifes ecclesiastical, could be more propitious to his preten- 
sions, or demonstrate more happily the congeniality of his 
spirit with that of these parties! 


P.S. While writing the above, the public papers have con- 
firmed our anticipation—that the manner in which the late 
Papal movement should be dealt with, will be a leading topic 
in the ensuing session* of Parliament. We will subjoin, there- 
fore, that Dr. Southey, in his popular ‘* Book of the Church,” 
states the intent of the “ Statute of Praemunire” exactly as 
we have done. ‘It struck at the root of his (the Pope’s) 
power, by making it highly penal to procure from him any in- 
strument in diminution of the authority of the Crown.” (Vol. 
ll. p.1.) Our view of its practical effect down to the present 
day is confirmed by the humorous “ additional chapters from 
the History of John Bull,” in the number of Blackwood for 
January. ‘I find it a main inconvenience that J am not al- 
lowed,”’ says a supposed member of the Ministry, ‘‘ to write 
direct to Peter (His Holiness) whenever I have occasion to 
know the last quotations of indulgences, holy water or par- 
dons!”’ and that ‘Squire Bull had long ago expressed his 
determination that none of his servants should hold direct in- 
tercourse with Peter.”’ This writer insinuates that the Prime 
Minister himself will be found in “a serape”’ connected with 
the incipiency of this business ; and truly enough concludes: 
“It is easier to open a negotiation with Peter than to get out 
ofone. The difficulty is not to catch the lobster, but to force 
him to leave go after he has fastened on you with his claws.” 

* Now, the present.—Ep. 
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Art. X.—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


University Education. By Henry P. Tappan, D.D. New-York: George 
P. Putnam. 1851. 
A Memorial concerning the Recent History and the Constitutional Rights and 


Privileges of Harvard College, presented by the President and Fellows to the 
Legislature, January 17, 1851. 


These publications we select from a large number which have lately 
appeared in different States of the Union, as indicating the interest which 
is beginning to be felt by the American people in questions relating to 
liberal education. These questions, we are happy to perceive, are no 
longer regarded as subjects of mere speculation, which concern retired 
academics alone, but as matters of general importance which are inti- 
mately connected with the well-being and the progress of society. In all 
ranks of life there is beginning to be felt a demand for a higher and fuller 
education—an education which, in some better sense than has hitherto been 
realized, shall train the faculties of the youth of the country and pre- 
pare them to discharge worthily the offices of life in the midst of our free 
institutions. We accordingly find that the subject of collegiate educa- 
tion and the interests pertaining to it are now coming to be almost uni- 
versally discussed, not in the circles of educated men alone, but in gather- 
ings of the people, in meetings for public reform, and in the Legislatures of 
States. These topics occupy a prominent place also in the periodicals and 
the higher newspapers of the times, and are made the basis of works 
which win for themselves a permanent and honorable place in the litera- 
ture of the age. 

Of this character is the work of Dr. Tappan on University Education, 
whose title we have given above. It opens with an able and learned re- 
view of the origin of Universities and Colleges on the Continent and in 
Great Britain, together with a brief exposition of their early organization 
and the changes through which they have passed. From topics like these 
the author passes to the Colleges of the United States, which are to a 
considerable extent formed after the model of those of Great Britain. 
He points out their peculiarities and dwells at length upon the defects in 
their organization, and discusses several of the plans for their reform 
which have lately been proposed, especially those which are contained in 
the Report submitted by President Wayland to the Corporation of Brown 
University, and in that prepared by Mr. Kelly, on the organization of the 
University at Rochester. Dr. Tappan expresses a warm sy mpathy in most 
of the views contained in both these Reports, so far as they go; but is of 
the opinion that they both fall short of the true end to be accomplished, 
inasmuch as they combine the College and the University in one institu- 
tion. This he regards as the great error belonging to all our American 
Colleges, and proposes as the most effectual mode of improving our higher 
education, that a new class of institutions be created, superior to the Col- 

leges in the instruction which they shall impart, and more liberal in the 
organization they shall adopt ;—institutions which shall be truly worthy to 
be called Universities, at which young men may linger until their desire for 
knowledge is fully satisfied, and in addition to all general acquisitions, they 
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have thoroughly accomplished themselves in the particular art or science 
which they intend to pursue in life. The views which Dr. Tappan thus 
develops are scholarlike, liberal and comprehensive, and indicate a mind 
fully alive to the magnitude and importance of the questions he is dis- 
cussing, and eagerly desirous to devise some method by which the liberal 
education attainable in the United States may be as generous and elevated 
as that which has ever been offered to the youth of any land. 

he Memoriai of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, though 
of a different character, is still an index not the less significant of the interest 
which this general subject. is awakening in the public mind. At the session of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts for 1850, a bill was reported to the House 
of Representatives by a Committee of which the present Governor of that 
State was chairman, providing for important alterations in the organiza- 
tion and the course of instruction of the University. The general design 
of these alterations, as alleged by the Committee, was to connect the 
teachings of the University more closely with the pursuits and interests 
of the people, and thus to draw to its several classes a larger number of ths 
young men of the State. The bill however, as we think unfortunately, 
provided that the members of the Corporation shall be elected hy the 
Legislature, and shall go out of office, in succession, after certain terms of 
years. It is in opposition to the passage of this bill, which is still under 
the consideration of the Legislature, that the Memorial of the President and 
Fellows was prepared. It reviews the history of the College, presents 
the nature of the trusts which at different periods it has assumed, and 
argues with great skill and force against the changes which are proposed 
to be made by the Legislature. 

But it is not so much to the particular questions at issue as to the 
general interest which the subject to which they relate is every where 
awakening, that we desire to call attention. And we do this the more 
earnestly, from the fact that Colleges, several of them under the auspices 
of our own denomination, are springing up in different parts of the coun- 
try. The plans which have been proposed for these new Colleges, we 
regret to perceive, have been framed with too little reference to the ex- 
perience of past generations, and too little regard for the wants which are 
every where felt in society around us. They are constructed far too 
generally after the old models,—making immense outlays for buildings and 
grounds, but doing little or nothing for libraries or apparatus, and gener- 
ally leaving their instructors to starve on the precarious income to be de- 
rived from students, a large part of whom are to be dependent on charity 
for their means of stpport. To all persons who are thus engaged in 
founding or building Colleges in our new States, we particularly commend 
the works which have lately appeared upon the subject of University edu- 
cation. No step should be taken in this matter without a careful review 
of past mistakes. 

The questions to which we have referred are by no means confined to 
our own country. They have been raised on nearly the same grounds 
and are now discussed in nearly the same spirit in England and Scotland. 
The complaints of the University system in England are even louder than 
in the United States, and the plans for reform are pressed with far greater 
earnestness, though, we suspect, with less prospect of success. A recent 
number of the London Athencum, in setting forth the defects of the educa- 
tion given at the University of Oxford, has the following striking para- 
graph. It is undoubtedly strongly stated, but it well illustrates the man- 
ner in which the subject is beginning to be viewed in England :— 


So far as the business of the real world is concerned, it may be doubted whether 
@ youth educated in a tenth-rate private school is not better informed than the ma- 
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jority of those who leave Oxford with the usual academic honors. The college pro- 

amme ignores modern life and the world in which we live. A man may obtain 
the highest distinction of his University without knowing a single word of French, 
German, Spanish or Italian ; without having read a single author of the countries 
in which these languages are spoken ; in utter ignorance of their history, geography, 
arts, politics and opinions ; who is entirely unacquainted with the history of our own 
country—with the master-works of our arts—with the stores of our glorious litera- 
ture — with the origin and progress of our national manufactures! A person may be 
senior wrangler of his college, who has never read Magna Charta—who knows no 
difference between a Roundhead and a Cavalier—who has never heard of the Bill 
of Rights—of Shakspeare, Dante, Milton, Calderon, Corneille, Voltaire, Macchiavelli, 
Goethe or Gibbon. He may confound Watt with Culumbus, and fancy Spinoza 
the inventor of the spinning-jenny ; he may believe California to lie on the coast 
of Coromandel, and confound the Holy Roman Empire with the French Republic— 
yet carry away with him the best testimonials of his University. 


If this be even a remote approximation to the truth, the University man 
in England bears in his diploma a certificate of less knowledge of every 
kind—that of the Latin and Greek languages alone excepted—than is quite 
sure to be found in the head of a graduate of any one of our respectable 
Colleges. We are not surprised that the * University question” in Eng. 
land is one of the great questions of the times, and is mingling itself with 
so many of the plans of public reform. 

Since writing the furegoing paragraph, we have read an article in the 
January number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, and also one in the February 
number of the New- Englander, on the same general subject. The former 
is a well-reasoned and beautiful essay on the character and influence of 
‘the college and the theological school,” setting forth the true end of all 
liberal education, vindicating this education from the aspersions which 
have been cast upon it, and commending it to the unfailing support of the 
patriot and the Christian. The article is from the pen of Prot. Edwards 
of Andover, and is marked by the just and earnest thought and the nerv- 
ous and finished rhetoric which always characterize his writings. The 
paper in the New-Englander was written by Professor Porter of Yale 
College, and is devoted to a review of several of the works which have 
recently appeared upon College education, among which is President 
Wayland’s Report. It is mainly an apology for the collegiate system as it 
now is, and though containing many just and valuable suggestions, which 
ought never to be overlooked in any consideration of the question at issue, 
it is yet characterized too much by special pleading, and is often, as it ap- 
pears to us, somewhat needlessly flippant in its allusions to the views 
which it attempts to overthrow. The tone of the article however plainly 
evinces the disappointment and chagrin which the writer feels at the 
manner in which these views have been received, and the strong appre- 
hensions under which he labors, lest they shall at length prevail in the 
college systems of the country. 


The First Church in Providence not the Oldest of the Baptists in America ; 


attempted to be shown by S. Apuam, Pastor of the First Church in 
Newport, R. I. 


The author of this pamphlet represents it as owing its ‘origin to a 
controversy going on since 1847, between the churches of Providence 
and Newport, as to priority of age;” and states that ‘having become pas- 
tor of the latter church ” near the close of 1849, he found it necessary to 
satisfy himself where the truth really lay in the matter. In the investi- 
gations which he entered upon for this purpose, he appears to have come 
to the conclusion, that the truth is to be found on neither side of the question 
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which had hitherto been raised, but in a view entirely at variance with 
all which had before been presented in relation to it. In a word, he has 
ascertained that both parties are wrong, and that the right is wholly 
different from the ground contended for by either; for his conclusion cer- 
tainly conflicts with the position of one as decidedly as with that of the 
other. All this is, without doubt, entirely possible, and those who read 
the pamphlet before us will see that it is also made to appear in a high. 
degree plausible and probable. We only submit, that it is not a part of tie 

old « controversy,” but one that is entirely new. 

The facts are, as we understand them, that there has in reality been no 
“controversy” whatever between the church in Pr ovidence and the church 
in Newport, concerning priority of age, or concerning any other subject, 
but that the question having arisen in the Warren Association, whether the 
date of the planting of the church in Newport should be changed in the re-. 
cords of the Association from 1644 to 1639, it was referred by that body to 
a Committee,who reported in favor of the latter date. The report of this 
Committee—which was published as a part of the Minutes of the Associa- 
tion—was a few months since made the subject of a thorough examination 
and review, by the pastor of the First church in Providence, and was shown 
to be entirely unsatisfactory and futile as an historical argument. This 
‘* Review” was submitted to the Association at its annual meeting in Sep-— 
tember last,and has since been published. It was made the subject of a pass- 
ing notice in the January number of this j jour nal. The Report of the Com- 
mittee maintained that the First church in Newport was founded in 1639. 
The * Review” of that report contended that this date is unsupported by 
historical facts, and that the true date cannot be earlier than 1644. In this 
state of the question appears the pamphlet of Rev. Mr. Adlam, in which, 
leaving all inquiry concerning the origin of the church in Newport, the 
writer turns his attention to the church in Providence, and attempts to 
show that, instead of dating back to 1639,—an epoch almost coeval with the 
first planting of the town,—it is really entitled to no earlier date than 
1652; a view which, to us at least, was at its first announcement alto- 
gether novel and unexpected. 

Thus, it will be perceived, is raised quite a new question. We have no 
thought at this time of entering upon the discussion of it, but we deem 
it an act of justice to the author, that we present a brief outline of the 
argument on which he rests a conclusion thus at variance with all that 
history and tradition have taught us, concerning the origin and early pro- 
gress of the venerable church in Providence. 

He attempts to show, 1st. That the present First church in Providence 
was not founded by Roger Williams, and that it was not the original 
church of the town, but a body that seceded from the original church, and 
formed a separate organization in 1652; maintaining as its distinctive 
article of faith the ** laying on of hands,” as a rite indispensable to church 
membership. 2d. That the original church, after a changeful and some- 
what precarious existence of nearly seventy years, at length became ex- 
tinct, or to use the author’s favorite expression, * lost its visibility,” about 
the year 1715; leaving no records or memorials of any description what- 
ever, by which its history may be traced, or its decline and extinction 
explained. 3d. That the present church, still maintaining its distinctive 
doctrine, soon became the leading, and at length the ‘only church in the 
town; and that about the year 1770, during ‘the ministry of Rev. Dr. 
Manning, it laid aside its “six principle” character, and adopted the prac- 
tices wisieh it now maintains. The conclusion from the whole is, that the 
present First church in Providence dates from an origin later than that of. 
the First church in Newport, and is therefore not entitled to the distinc- 
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tion it has so long held, without dispute, of being the oldest Baptist church 
in America. 

We have thus far had no opportunity of verifying the references 
which the pamphlet of Mr. Adlam contains, or of scrutinizing the manner 
in which they are employed; but allowing these to be correct, we are 
free to confess that the general view of which we have given an outline 
above, though novel and singular, has about it many marks of plausibility 
and truth. The fact that it contradicts the settled opinion of several suc- 
cessive generations, furnishes of course a strong presumption against it,and 
requires that it be well supported by reasons which cannot be controverted. 
But if it be thus supported, it will not fail sooner or later to find its way 


into the histories which may hereafter be written, of the planting of our 
denomination in America. 


Labor and other Capital: The Rights of each secured, and the Wrongs of 
both eradicated. By Epwarp Ketxoee, Author of “ Currency, The Evil 
and the Remedy.” New-York: Published by the Author. 


The great moral question of the day is that of social evils. It is a favor- 
able indication that the attention of men is turned towards it. It has 
always been true, and now the fact is clearly seen and has become the 
subject of thought, that the laboring classes are poor—that those who cre- 
ate wealth do not possess it—that zealous industry is not properly re- 
warded, and that property is more and more unequally distributed. In 
former times the lower classes in the pursuit of political rights directed 
their efforts against the arbitrary will of princes. Their physical wants 
were better supplied, it is thought, then than now. Having gained 
their object, they find a more potent antagonist in the power of wealth ; 
more potent, because wealth, or its unequal distribution, and not the 
wealthy, is the cause of their social trials. This is the source of poverty, 
ignorance, slothfulness, discontent, individual crime, and public discord. 
To discover the cause of this unequal distribution of wealth, and to provide 
a remedy for the evil, is a problem for statesmen and philanthropists. 

The author of this work finds the cause in the high rates of interest 
which exist through the whole world, by which he contends that capital 
has the power, by the natural process of accumulation, to transfer to its 
possessor all the surplus gains, year after year, of those who labor. The 
possessors of wealth are few in number ; those who labor are the vast ma- 
jority of every nation. He proves, by indisputable calculations made in 
reference to a great variety of circumstances, the astonishing power that 
is given to money, by existing laws, to multiply itself in the hands of those 
who hold it. His idea is that money has no intrinsic value—that it exists 
to represent value, and as a medium of trade and exchange. He insists 
that it should possess no advantages peculiar to itself—that one hundred 
dollars in money should be of no more value to its owner than one hun- 
dred dollars in any other kind of property—that it should not increase by 
an interest two or three times greater in ratio than the average income 
from houses and lands, and all the other possessions of men. He shows by 
statistical tables what the increase for a term of years upon all the prop- 
erty in the State has been—how trifling it is compared with the increase 
upon money by means of the interest allowed by law; and proves by this 
that what is in fact a mere representative, has had an importance attached 
to it which does not belong to that which is represented; and that those 
who own it and have loaned it at six or seven per cent. have been receiv- 
ing for its use more than it is worth, more than borrowers, who pay the 
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interest out of the income of other property, can pay; and that, by an 
irresistible process, they are drawing all the property of the people into 
their hands, and reducing them, by degrees, into a state of insolvency and 
poverty. It follows, of course, that the author is opposed to high rates of 
interest, and, contrary to the idea of political economists, thinks that there 
should be laws regulating the rate of interest, and that the rate should be 
low. 

We must content ourselves by giving this imperfect outline of his argu- 
ment, and do so the more willingly, because we feel that the work must 
be read to be appreciated; and we are therefore compelled to say barely 
enough to excite the curiosity of those of our readers who take any inter- 
est in this question, and to draw their attention to a careful perusal of the 
work. 

We must distinctly say, that there is nothing agrarian or levelling in the 
positions laid down by the author. He does not propose to rob any one, 
er to excite one class against another. He wishes only to equalize prop- 
erty by removing impediments which now stand in the way of labor. This 
will be seen by all who read the work. We make the remark in order 
merely to anticipate the objections of those who might conceive a preju- 
dice against the work which would prevent their examining it. 

We agree with the author that the present rates of interest are too 
high, or rather that most people cannot pay them without loss. We have 
always seen that the mass of the people appear to have no other occupa- 
tion than to pay interest to the few, and it has often been a cause of won- 
der to us that farmers and mechanics, on such slight occasions, voluntarily 
load their property and labor with a weight of debt which they cannot 
in reason sustain. Yet we do not see why capitalists should not be 
permitted to loan their money to those who will pay the highest rates of 
interest, and who are willing to take the risk of success or failure in their 
operations. It is not true, because the legal rate of interest is seven per 
cent., that money lenders receive that interest. They suffer from bad 
debts as well as others, and must make the gain in one case provide for the 
loss in another. Aguin, interest may be paid where money is not em- 
ployed. Suppose that a person has on hand one thousand barrels of flour, 
and that in the ordinary trade in that article a profit of five per cent. per 
annum is realized. Now if some enterprising merchant knows of a for- 
eign port where flour is scarce, and that one thousand barrels would sell 
for as much as one thousand five hundred barrels at home, why should 
he not be permitted to borrow one thousand and agree to return eleven 
hundred at the end of the year; and why should not the holder be per- 
mitted to receive ten per cent. on the amount of his property? Bring 
money into the trasaction, and the case might stand thus: The 
holder of the flour might not be able to wait a year for his returns. An- 
other person has money on hand, and the speculator, rather than to lose 
the opportunity, borrows the money of him to purchase the flour with, 
and agrees to pay ten per cent. for its use. Who will say that it is hard 
for him to pay, or unjust for the other to receive, the amount? The pro- 
fits are only divided between two, instead of being united in one; and no 
one is injured by the transaction. The fact is that the greater part of the 
interest which people pay, or agree to pay, is found among a very small 
fraction of the population, those engaged in commercial adventures and 
speculations, where the risks are great, and the lender is liable to loss in 
some degree, as well as the borrower. It is not reasonable, therefore, 
that the interest on money should be equal only to the income on the bulk 
of a nation’s property. It must be regulated by the demand for money 
among those who use it almost exclusively, the business men of commer- 
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cial cities, and the profits which they make will show whether or not the 
rate of interest is unreasonably high. 

These and many other thoughts passed through our mind in reading the 
work before us, and we merely suggest them for those who may be in- 
duced by our remarks to follow us in its perusal. Our idea about inter- 
est is, that it is quite as frequently the case that seven per cent. is paid by 
those who might borrow money for a lower rate, merely because it is the 
interest allowed by law, as that a higher rate is paid by speculators and 
persons suffering from the weight of their liabilities. The safest plan, 
however, particularly for those who do not live in the arena of specula- 
tion, is to practise economy and keep free from debt. 

The author proposes as a remedy, that a national institution be estab- 
lished which shall substitute for a gold and silver currency, paper money 
to be loaned to borrowers at a low rate of interest, (one and one tenth per 
cent. is suggested,) which shall be fully secured by mortgages ; and to this 
he adds that the money may be funded at any time in notes bearing one per 
cent. interest. He argues, that on this basis all may obtain loans at an 
easy rate; that money will be furnished in quantities just sufficient to 
supply the wants of the people, and no more; that expansions and con- 
tractions in the amount of money, and fluctuations in the rate of interest, 
will not occur; and that finally the laboring classes will save the difference 
between the high and low rates of interest, so that a more equal distribu- 
tion of wealth will be the result. and consequently individual independence, 
intelligence, and virtue be established. We must leave to our readers to 
study the plan for themselves. We do not feel inclined to express an 
opinion on this part of the work. It must be studied by practical minds, 
and tested by experience. At the same time, we can say that it presents 
many appearances of practicability ; and the objections to it on that point, 
if they exist, must arise from some latent defects which we have not been 
xble to discover. An objection to its adoption, however, is raised in our 
mind: Where is the clause in the Constitution by virtue of which Con- 
gress can establish such an institution? We find no such express clause, 
and no implied power of Congress seems to touch the case. Then, by ar- 
ticle X. of the amendments, powers not delegated to the United States are 
expressly reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. It is ad- 
mitted that the States cannot create the institution proposed by the author, 
and it would seem, therefore, as if the people had not seen fit to confer 
upon either the Federal or State Governments the power which is re- 


quired in the case. ** * 


The Half Century; or a History of Changes that have taken place, and Events 
that have transpired, chiefly in the United States, between 1800 and 1850. 
With an Introduction by Mark Horxins, D.D. By Emerson Davis, 
D.D. Boston: Tappan & Whittemore. 


We opened this volume with a strong anticipation that we should find it 
a valuable book of reference. This anticipation was founded on the favor- 
able report we had heard of the intelligence and accuracy of its author, 
Dr. Davis, and on the well-known character of President Hopkins, by 
whom the volume is introduced and commended to the public. ‘The de- 
sign is certainly a worthy one, of placing on record an outline of the great 
events which have marked the foremost half century in the annals of the 
world ; and could such a design be faithfully executed, a volume might be 
made which would constitute a book of most valuable and convenient re- 
ference through the half century to come. 

We are, however, obliged to confess that we are greatly disappointed 
in the character of the book, for we find it to be, not indeed valueless, but 
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far less valuable than we hoped. The author has unfortunately, though 
we suspect quite unconsciously, greatly underrated the task which he at- 
tempted to perform. ‘The last fifty years have in reality been marked by 
a far greater variety of events than he seems to be aware of, and their im- 
portance is not at all according to the several gradations to which he as- 
signs them. That he should have confined himself mainly to the United 
States is certainly very proper ; but itis by no means proper that he should 
limit his statistics and general views so nearly as he has done to the progress 
of a single class of public interests. The work is far the fullest in those 
chapters which relate to the progress of the various forms of Christianity, 
and of Christian benevolence and philanthropy, yet in one of these chapters 
we find the space devoted to the American Board and its missions larger 
than that devoted to all the other missionary organizations of the country 
put together. The missions of the Baptists are spoken of as being still 
under the direction of the old Triennial Convention; the division of the 
denomination North and South, and the for mation of the Southern Convention, 
are items which seem never to have reachedthe author. The dissensions 
into which Congregationalists have fallen are chronicled in full, but the 
wonderful spread of the Roman Catholics is entirely omitted. The good 
deeds which come from Congregationalism or Presbyterianism are very 
properly mentioned under their appropriate heads; but those relating to 
other branches of the Christian church are seldom noticed. These omis- 
sions we do not refer to as acts of intentional injustice, but simply as illus- 
trations, selected from an immense number in the volume, of the narrow 
sphere to which the author has limited his observations and inquiries. The 
truth is, he has accustomed himself to look upon his own denomination as 
if it were the whole Christian public, and he seldom thinks it worth while 
to inquire very particularly what takes place beyond its limits. 

Of the statistics which the volume does contain, many are valuable, 
though we are surprised to find so many that are not worth preserving. 
Had one third of these statistics been left out altogether, and an equal 
amount inserted relating to topics to which the author has not even 
alluded, the book would have had yreater value. We notice, also, an oc- 
casional inaccuracy in facts or dates, of a character which makes us fear 
that we could easily detect others, had we time to look for them. For 
example, at the very beginning of the work, in noticing the first election of 
Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, one of the earliest events of the century, 
he says: ‘Jefferson was elected bya majority of eight votes,” &c. Now 
it is well known that Mr. Jefferson was elected, not by electoral votes, but 
by the House of Representatives after thirty-five ballotings, in which the 
vote is always taken by States. On the thirty-sixth ballot, Mr. Jefferson 
had ten States, Mr. Burr four States, and the votes of two States were 
equally divided, and were given in blank. The reader can readily 
judge how incorrect is the text which we have quoted. Aguin, we take 
another example which we chance to have observed. Under the head of 
Hospitals for the Insane, he says: ‘* Rhode-Island has received a legacy 
of $30,000 from the estate of Mr. Butler of Providence towards the 
erection of a lunatic asylum, which is now in progress.” Nearly every 
fact and allusion involved in this sentence is erroneous. ‘The Butler 
Hospital for the Insane ” in Rhode-Island is not in “ progress,” but it has 
been in successful and most beneficient operation for four years. It has 
no connection with the State Government, but owes its origin entirely to a 
bequest ($30,000) of the late Hon. Nicholas Brown, who diedin 1841. ‘To 
this bequest was added by the late Cyrus Butler, Esq., during his life, the 
sum of $40,000, given on condition that $50,000 more should be raised by 
subscription. The facts in these two instances prove to be very different 
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from the statements of our author. Errorsin matters so familiar as these 
very naturally awaken surprise, and make us apprehensive that even in 
matters which he has noticed, he has not always been at sufficient pains 
to insure perfect accuracy. 

The chronicler of the Half Century should be of no sect, and of no 
party. He should look simply at the interests and the triumphs of 
humanity, and should note in the record which he makes only those 
agencies and events that have arrested the attention of mankind, and 
hastened or retarded the march of civilization. We are sorry to find that 
our author does not possess this character, and that he has on this ac- 
count failed entirely to do justice to the enterprise which he undertook to 
perform. 


A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Larger Latin- 
German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund ; with Additions and Corrections 
from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. By E. A. 
Anprews, LL.D. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Dr. William Freund, of Breslau, is one of the foremost of the great 
philologists who have appeared in Germany since the present century be- 
gan. His large Latin-German Lexicon, which isthe basis of the work now 
before us, was published at Leipsic in four volumes 4to, between the years 
1834 and 1845, and immediately assumed a place in the highest rank of 
Latin Lexicons. Sosoon as this great work was completed, and we believe 
even before the publication of its closing volume, Professor Andrews, the 
American editor, formed the design of constructing upon it as a basis a 
smaller work designed for schools and colleges in the United States and 
England, and which should embrace the results of all the important con- 
tributions which have lately been made to philologicalscience. He began 
to compare the definitions and etymologies of its words with those con- 
tained in the great Lexicons of Facciolati, Gesner, andthe others, and uni- 
ting with his labors the aid of seven of the leading philologists of this 
country, has at length produced the admirable Lexicon now before us—a 
most worthy monument of years of toil, and care, and study, more 
minute and vexatious, more wearisome and harassing than is ever to be en- 
countered in other walks of literature. The labor of translating the several 
parts of the work has been shared, as is stated in the editor’s preface, 
between Professor R. D. C. Robbins, of Middlebury College, Vermont, and 
Professor William W. Turner, of the Union Theological Seminary, New- 
York. Both these gentlemen are most favorably known as Latin scholars 
and as general philologists. By the former were translated the words 
between A and C inclusive, and by the latter the words between D and Z 
inclusive. The original preface of the author, which contains an elaborate 
disquisition on the nature and history of the Latin tongue, was translated 
by President Woolsey of Yale College. The remaining care and labor 
bestowed upon the work, which were employed mainly in collating and 
comparing the several parts with those of other Lexicons, were furnished 
by the editor himself, with the assistance of a learned friend whose ser- 
vices he distinctly mentions, but whose name he does not give. _ 

In this manner has been produced a Latin-English Lexicon, which does 
the highest honor to American scholarship, and will, we have no doubt, 
become an important means of raising that scholarship to a still higher 
point of excellence and accuracy. Bailey’s translation of the great Lexi- 
con of Forcellini and Facciolati must still sometimes be consulted by the 
scholar who would know all the meanings of which a Latin word is suscep- 
tible; but for all the ordinary purposes of Latin study, whether at school 
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or at college, to the pupil or the teacher, even in the higher ranges of 
philological inquiry, this Lexicon will, we believe, be found the most con- 
venient and the most satisfactory of all that are now in use. The excel- 
lent Dictionary of Mr. Leverett is one to which we feel greatly indebted 
for the assistance it has rendered a whole generation of scholars, and we 
have no desire to see it laid aside ; yet we cannot but believe that with all 
its intrinsic excellences and its long and valuable services, it will be 
obliged to give place to this which Professor Andrews has given us on the 
basis of Dr. Freund. ‘The long labors of which it is the fruit, the ac- 
curate and well-known scholarship by which it has been prepared, and 
the handsome style in which it is printed, all combine to commend it to the 
favorable consideration both of teachers and students of the noble language 
of which it is the exponent. ; 


Lady Willoughby; or, Passages from the Diary of a Wife and Mother in the 
Seventeenth Century. From the second London edition. New-York: 
A.S. Barnes & Co, 1850. 


This delightful volume is designed, both in its subject and its style, to 
reproduce the spirit of domestic life in England during the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The period it embraces is that of the civil wars; 
the defeat and execution of King Charles I.; the Protectorate of Crom- 
well; the restoration of Charles II.; events which must have imparted 
a peculiar character to the domestic life of every family in England, and 
most of all, of those whose members were involved in the transactions of 
the times. The Diary is exceedingly true to the general spirit of the 
period, and is highly successful in lifting the veil from those scenes, in 
which woman so often pines and suffers in silence and solitude, while man 
is abroad achieving deeds for history to record. The Lord Willoughby is a 
young nobleman of ancient race, recently married to the daughter of an 
illustrious house, just at the moment when the tyranny of Charles I. was 
at its height, and when all but those who were ready to be the minions 
of despotism were arraying themselves against the throne. He is of the 
Presbyterian party, and enlists his full energies in opposition to the pre- 
rogative, but does not design to overthrow the monarchy, or to take the life 
of the King. With the other chiefs of his party, he separates from the 
Independents; resists the aggressions of the army, the usurpation of 
Cromwell; is several times sent to the tower, and at length brought to 
trial, and sentenced by the Parliament. He escapes the exile or imprison- 
ment to which he is doomed, through the clemency of Cromwell; at length, 
on the death of the Protector, aids in the restoration of the Stuarts, only 
to witness the new calamities that were visited upon his friends by the 
faithless monarch whom they had assisted in bringing to the throne. 

These are the vicissitudes through which the master of the family is 
called to pass, during the period embraced in the Diary; and the succes- 
sive entries it contains are designed to illustrate the influence they ex- 
erted upon the life and fortunes of the wife and mother, whom the 
tumults of the times had consigned to weary solitude and eorroding anxiety 
in her now cheerless home in the country. In detailing, under the guise 
of an artless record of daily occurrences and experiences, the changes and 
sorrows that befell a single family, it opens to us the inner life of a whole 
people, and enables us to catch glimpses more distinct than history ever 
affords of the wretchedness and anguish which civil tumult always brings 
upon the hearts and homes of a nation. The composition is in the antique 
English of the seventeenth century ; and the whole work is so redolent 
of the age it was designed to illustrate, that we are not surprised at its 
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being taken, on its first appearance in England, for a genuine diary of a 
veritable lady who lived in the times of the civil wars. 


Miscellaneous Essays. By Tuomas Dre Quincey, Author of * Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater,” etc. etc. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 


The publications of Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields are not surpassed 
in beauty of execution, if indeed they are equalled by any other issues of 
the American press. They have of late been of that class which may be 
not improperly styled esthetic literature, and occupy in the maina middle 
plaee between works of grave didactic import, and those which deserve to be 
regarded as light reading. They embrace the productions of a large 
number of the most accomplished writers of Boston, together with a 
handsome collection of reprints from the corresponding class of works in 
English literature. Among the former, may be mentioned the works of 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Hawthorne and Whipple ; and among the 
latter, those of Tennyson, Browning, Motherwell, Mrs. Jameson, R. 
Monckton Milnes, Philip James Bailey, and Barry Cornwall: literary 
works as widely circulated as any others among the readingclasses of people 
in the United States. 

The same publishers are now issuing, in a series of attractive volumes, 
the writings of De Quincey, of which this volume of “ Miscellaneous 
Essays” is the latest that has come from the press. It bears the unmis- 
takable characteristics of the writer’s mode of thought, in each one of the 
Essays it contains ; and though as a whole it possesses less interest than 
either of the two which have preceded it, yet it emits from every page the 
strange power which De Quincy always wields over the fancy and feelings 
of the reader. The subjects are, ‘*The Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth,” 
‘‘ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts,” discussed in two papers, 
“Joan of Arc,” ‘The English Mail-coach,” ** The Vision of Sudden Death,” 
‘* Dinner, Real and Reputed;” subjects odd enough in themselves, but 
here invested with a fascinating interest, and made to teach many a lesson 
pertaining to the minor morals of human life. 


We have received too late for more than a bare enumeration in the pres- 
ent number, the following new books, from Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, of Boston :— 


1. The Cesars. By Tuomas De Quincey. A historical view of the 
aspect of social life in Rome, under the Emperors ; written in the char- 
acteristic manner of the author, and evincing much of that curious learning 
for which he is remarkable. It is a highly interesting work. 


2. Popery: British and Foreign. By WautTer Savace Lanpor. This 
is a pungent tract of sixty or seventy pages, on the present ecclesiastical! 
condition of England; in which Mr. Landor divides the blame of all the 
evils which exist between the English Ministry and the English prelates, 
and intimates that the Pope has done no more than he was invited to do, 
by the words of the Government and the example of the bishops. It pre- 
sents the ludicrous side of the great dilemma. 


3. Poems. By Henry Toropore TuckerMAN. Mr. Tuckerman is al- 
ready favorably known as a poet and a man of letters, in other works which 
he has given tothe public. This volume of poems contains here and there 
a piece which we have seen before; though most of them, we suspect, 
are now published for the first time. It opens with a highly finished and 
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beautiful piece, entitled «* The Spirit of Poetry,” which of itself is a suffi- 
cient proof of the genius of the author. The poems which follow,— 
several of which relate to the familiar scenes of our own country and its 
history,—though of unequal merit, are fitted to inspire poetic sentiment, 
and awaken a sympathy with whatever is elevated and noble, generous 
and heroic in human character and human life. 


The Old Red Sandstone; or New Walks in an Old Field. By Huen 
Miter, author of ‘‘ Footprints of the Creator,” &c. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings. From the fourth London edition. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 


The * Footprints of the Creator,” the first of the works of Hugh Miller 
reprinted in this country, has met with universal favor. It has been very 
widely read, and has been the means of awakening new interest in those 
lofty inquiries which relate to the agency of Deity in the organization of 
the outward world. 

The ** Old Red Sandstone,” which has just come from the press of 
Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, is devoted to an exposition of that elder stratum 
of the earth’s crust which bears this name, and more especially of the fos- 
sil remains which have been lately discovered imbedded in its substance. 
Many of these remains owe their discovery to the investigations of Mr. 
Miller, who, in his early occupation as a quarrier and miner, took his first 
lessons in geology from Nature’s own volume, amidst the very wonders 
which that science aims to explore. The work is written with that delight- 
ful simplicity for which the writer has become so celebrated, and evinces 
those high descriptive powers which Dr. Buckland, the author of the 
‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,” affirmed that ‘‘ he would give his left hand to 
possess.”’ It treats of the subjects of science, but in such a manner as to give 
them a high moral interest, and opens to us the successive strata of the 
solid earth, only to make them illustrate the Creator’s power, and to confirm 
the revelation which He has given of His will. Such works as this cannot 
be too highly commended. They occupy one of the most interesting fields of 
inquiry which are presented tothe human mind,—that which lies between 
the science of Theology and the science of Nature,—and are fitted to exert 
the most salutary influence on both. They impart liberality and com- 
pleteness to views of Theology, while at the same time they breathe 


spirituality and Christian faith into the investigations and conclusions of 
natural science. 


The Me‘hod of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. By Rev. James 
McCosu. New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


This is a work of unusual ability, and one which evinces a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the whole range of philosophical speculations, not only on 
the subjects to which it relates, but, what is unfortunately too rare among 
metaphysical writers, on the moral and spiritual aspects of material 
science. The author, Mr. McCosh, was a pupil and friend of the late Dr. 
Chalmers, and makes several expressions of the affectionate reverence in 
which he holds the memory of his great master. He possesses, however, as 
it seems to us, a higher degree of metaphysical power than belonged to 
Chalmers, and grapples resolutely with questions which that illustrious 
divine might have hesitated to meet. Yet the tone of the work is emi- 
nently modest, philosophical and Christian, and the clearness and fulness 
with which the author unfolds the method of God’s government—alike in 
the world of matter and of spirit—will entitle his volume toa high place in 
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the ethical literature of the age. Unless we have greatly mistaken its 
character, it will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to the science 
of which it treats. 


The Principles of Geology Explained, and viewed in their Relations to Revealed 
and Natural Religion. By Rev. Davip Kine, LL.D., Glasgow. With 


Notes and an Appendix, by Jonn Scouuer, M.D., &c. &c. New-York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


No one of the later sciences has been thought to come into so direct 
conflict with revelation as Geology. When its discoveries were first given 
to the world, many a weak faith was shaken, and many a timid believer 
was thoroughly alarmed, lest some impression might be made upon the im- 
pregnable fortress of revealed religion. The infidel attempted to employ 
them to fortify his rejection of the Bible, and the doubting caviller sought 
among them for materials out of which to frame new objections. But the 
antagonism which was at one time thought to exist has long since disap- 
peared, and Geology, instead of arraying itself in hostility to the Scrip- 
tures, now delights to minister to their interpretation, and to furnish argu- 
ments for their support. It is in this spirit that the work before us is writ- 
ten. It is designed, first, to explain the principles of Geology; second, to 
show their accordance with Scripture; and third, to illustrate their moral 
application as a branch of Natural Theology. The author has evidently 
aimed to be true both to science and religion, and to meet with entire 
fairness the question which is supposed to be at issue between them. 
His work abounds in useful information, and sheds light upon several of 
the intricate problems which every thoughtful mind encounters in its 
search after truth. It is withal an attractive and readable little volume. 


A New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, 
and Geography; partly based upon the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology. By Witu1am Smitu, LL.D. Revised, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by Cuartes Antuon, LL.D. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 1039. 


The preparation of this work sprung forth as an incidental labor, from 
an attempt to supply a larger and more complete series of Dictionaries for 
the elucidation of the Greek and Roman writers. Of that series the Dic- 
tionaries of ‘‘Greek and Roman Antiquities,” and of ‘Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology,’”’ have already appeared; the Dictionary of 
“Greek and Roman Geography” is in progress. An attempt like this 
was required by the present state of classical learning; and the kind and 
amount of aid brought into requisition by Dr. Smithare a pledge of favor- 
able results. The Dictionary before us combines the information accu- 
mulated in all these works to as large an extent as possible, setting it 
forth in such forms as are requisite for the junior student. It furnishes 
results rather than details, as is indispensable in such case. In its sphere 
it will be likely to take the place of all other Dictionaries; particularly 
will it banish Lempriere, which has long maintained its place by suffer- 
ance. It is hardly necessary for us to unfold at length its character, as 
it cannot fail to arrest the attention at once of teachers, through whom it 
will reach their pupils. It has been carefully revised by Dr. Anthon, 
with the aid of Professor Drisler, and to them is indebted for numberless 
additions and for far greater accuracy. The mechanical execution is most 
commendable. The type is clear and legible, and the binding firm, such 
as is suitable to a dictionary. 
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John Foster on Missions. With an Essay on the Skepticism of the Church. 
By the Rev. Joseru P. Taompson, of the Broadway Tabernacle Church 
New-York: Edward H. Fletcher. 24mo, pp. 206. 


Mr. Foster’s portion of this book was issued in this country some years 
ago, under the title, «The Glory of the Age; or, the Spirit of Missions.” 
It is one of the master-pieces of his great mind, and though prepared for 
an occasion it is equally adapted to all times. While the earth remains 
the habitation of a fallen race, its arguments will constitute an irresistible 
appeal in behalf of the cause of Missions. Mr. Thompson’s Essay adds 
greatly to the value of the book. It detects and exposes those lurking 
doubts which subsist in the church in regard to the missionary enterprise, 
and do so much to hinder that full consecration of the church to the spread 
of the gospel, which is essential to the speedy conversion of the world. 
Particularly it lays open the fallacy of some of those doubts which Mr. 
Foster himself, in a morose old age, and we think in an unguarded hour, 
betrayed,—so much at variance with the unanswerable argumentation of 
his Discourse on Missions, prepared at the meridian of his days and in 
the full exercise of his great powers. This book ought to be in the hands 
of all intelligent Christian readers, and certainly should be the diligent 
study of Christian pastors. 


Studies in Christian Biography; or Hours with Theologians and Reformers. 
By Samvueu Oseoop, Minister of the Church of the Messiah in New= 
York. New-York: C.S. Francis & Co. 1850. 


The respected author of this interesting volume is at present the 
minister of a large Unitarian society in New-York, though we believe, 
at the time of its preparation, he resided in Providence. The volume is 
strictly what its name indicates, a series of biographical sketches—many 
of them exceedingly well-wrought and finished—of Christian Fathers and 
Reformers, the representative men of different eras in the progress of 
Christianity. The first in the series is entitled ‘‘ Augustine and his 
Times,” and the last, ** John Howard and Prison Discipline.” Between 
these two stand a goodly company of Saints and Martyrs, of Christian 
Heroes and Sectarian Chiefs, who have adorned or distracted the ages in 
which they appeared. The original design of Mr. Osgood, in preparing 
the discourses and papers which compose the volume, was to instruct 
his own congregation in some of the interesting periods of Christian his- 
tory—a design worthy of all commendation, and, in this instance, executed 
in a manner that is most creditable to the learning and good taste of him 
who conceived it. 


Waverley Poetry : being the Poems scattered through the Waverley Novels. 
Attributed to Anonymous Sources, but presumed to be written by Sir Walter 
Scott. With Titles and Index. Boston: Monroe & Francis. 


Among the attractions which every one has found in the Waverley 
Novels, are these exquisite gems of poetry, now appearing at the heads 
of chapters, and now wrought into the thrilling narrative,—often set down 
to ‘Old Plays” or ‘Scottish Ballads,” Yet always so pertinent to the subject 
and the occasion, as to make one believe they could have been written only 
by the author himself. These passages, so far as they are contained in 
the first part of the Waverley series, were collected many years ago and 
published in Edinburgh. Subsequently to this, however, fourteen of Sir 
Walter’s later romances were produced by his wonderful fancy, and the 
whole series was carefully revised. In the present volume, the collec- 
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tion of the Waverley Poetry is for the first time made complete; and we 
know of no single volume in our literature which furnishes a greater va- 
riety of poetic beauty. 


Lavengro: The Scholar—the Gipsy—the Priest. By Groner Borrow, 
author of ‘‘ The Bible in Spain,” and ‘* The Gipsies of Spain.” New- 
York: G. P. Putnam. 


Those readers who became acquainted with Mr. Borrow’s singular 
genius in his former works, will be glad to meet him again in Lavengro, 
and will also thank Mr. Putnam for the handsome manner in which the 
work is prepared for the public. It is now several weeks since it came 
from the press, and in that time it has been widely read; and though va- 
rious opinions are entertained of its merits, it is universally conceded to 
be a work of great interest and power. Whether it be in reality an auto- 
biography, as many imagine it to be, or a passing dream of sober study 
and wild adventure, as the author would have us believe, few will open 
its pages without soon yielding themselves to the spell which they weave 
around the reader. 


Salander and the Dragon: A Romance of the Hartz Prison. By FreprEric 
WituiAM SHetton. New-York: Samuel Hueston. 24mo, pp. 184. 


“The detestable habit of detraction” has in this little volume a most 
striking exposure, and if the volume fails to work in some minds a cure 
for that deadly evil, it will not be the fault of the author. Under the guise 
of an allegory, the book teaches what a monstrous and hateful thing slan- 
der is, even when shut up in the heart, and then what mischief it works 
when it takes wings and goes abroad over the world. We have rarely 
read a book of the kind with equal interest, and we commend it to all who 
either harbor slanders or let them go, as a volume for their special edifi- 
cation and profit. There are some characters in it which, for the honor 
of human nature, it were to be wished existed upon its pages only. 


The Baptist Psalmody: A Selection of Hymns for the Worship of God. By 
Basin Manzy, D.D., and B. Manty, Jr. New-York: Edward H. 
Fletcher. 


Another hymn-book! The preparation of this hymn-book was under- 
taken at the request of the Southern Baptist Publication Society, under 
whose auspices it appears. We have examined it with unusual interest, 
and with a good deal of satisfaction. There are too many hymns in it, we 
think ;—a few not worthy of the place they occupy; but, generally, the 
selection is made with good judgment. The hymns belong rather to the 
ancient and impressive, than to the modern and pretty; and we are not 
surprised to hear that the book finds extensive favor even at this early day. 


Crumbs from the Land o’Cakes. By “Jonn Knox.” Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 


A delightful little volume—modest, and yet spirited—relating to storied 
scenes and famous characters in Scotland. It is published by Messrs. Gould 
& Lincoln in Boston, but if report speaks truly, it is from the pen of one 
of the members of an enterprising publishing house in New-York, who 
has lately visited the land of his nativity, and has here graphically sketched 
the scenes and incidents which made the deepest impression upon his mind. 
It is both instructive and interesting, and bears the marks of much pleas- 
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E ant reading, and of sprightly and intelligent observation of the peculiari- 
ties of the land he went to visit. 


Notices of the Life of Theodosia Ann Barker Dean, wife of Rev. William 
Dean, Missionary to China. By Puarcettus Cuurce. Boston: Wm. 
Heath. 12mo, pp. 288. 


We are inclined to think that the stranger is admitted in this volume 
too far within the sacred privacies of domestic life; but certainly the 
character of the lady here portrayed is one of unusual symmetry and 
loveliness, and can hardly be contemplated without profit. 


The Works of Horace, with English Notes. For the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By J. L. Lincoxn, Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature in Brown University. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


We have received, just as we go to press, a copy of this beautiful edi- 
tion of the most delightful writer of the classic age. It seems to us well 
nigh to realize our best ideal of what an edition of Horace ought to be, as 
designed for the youthful scholars of the country. The text of all the 
writings of the Venusian Bard is here spread out on a clear, broad page, 
in which many a glorious line seems to gain new significance. The large 
body of notes at the end, and the genial sketch of the author’s life at the 
beginning, are rich in instruction, and, what is not less important, they 
are gracefully suggestive of many a beautiful thought and pleasant senti- 
ment, which the student of Horace will always fondly associate with the 
exquisite pictures of his glowing verse. The work, we are confident, will 
secure the warmest approbation of all classical scholars, and we hope will 


be earnestly studied by multitudes of the youth who are assembled in the 
schools and colleges of the land. 


Ecclesiastical Manual, or Scriptural Church Government Stated and Defended. 


By Luruer Lez. New-York: Wesleyan Methodist Book-Room. 12nio, 
pp. 264. 


This volume is a fruit of the reaction towards Congregationalism, which 
in many minds has resulted from the high claims of Methodist Episcopacy. 
It has but just fallen into our hands, and we have had time only to glance 
at its pages. We are glad to infer from such brief examination that the 
writer is aware of the dangers of no-churchism as well as of high- 
churchism, and to believe that his protests against running to extremes 


in that direction will be salutary in the spheres in which his book will be 
read. 


Responses from the Sacred Oracles; or the Past in the Present. By Ricu- 
ARD W. Dickinson, D.D. New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


This is a collection of moral portraitures from the Sacred Oracles. 
Many of them are drawn with spirit and effect, and all of them are 
designed to illustrate from the records of the Past types of character 
which belong to the Present. The author teaches us to find in the per- 
sonages of ancient days emblems and representatives of ourselves; and 
from the responses of revelation concerning them, he would have us learn 
our own destiny and duties both to man and to God. 


Mr. G. P. Putnam has published (12mo, pp. 456) a revised and beauti- 
ful edition of Mr. Theodore Irving’s Conquest of Florida, by Hernando de 
Soto. Mr. Irving’s work is a standard one on the subject to which it re- 
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lates ;- and that subject, invested with the highest charms of heroism and 
adventure, can never fail to attract readers. 


C.S. Francis & Co., New-York, have published Dr. Brewer’s Guide 
to the Scientific Knowledge of Things Familiar, revised and adapted for use 
in families and schools. It comprises a large amount of scientific informa- 
tion within small compass, and in the familiar style of question and answer. 


Tue American Tract Socrery has issued a 12mo volume of 488 pp., 
entitled, The Riches of Bunyan; selected from his Works. By Rev. JEREMIAH 
Cuaruin. The selection embraces a wide range of topics in theology and 
practical religion, and is made with good judgment. It is introduced bya 
prefatory notice from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Williams, than whom few 
if any enter more fully into the spirit of the writings of Bunyan’s time. 
There are many readers who could not be induced to read the treatises of 
Bunyan, but would gladly spend a few moments in meditating upon brief 
passages from his works, and be profited by them. To all such, and indeed 
to all lovers of Bunyan, this book will be welcome.—The Afflicted Man’s 
Companion, (12mo, pp. 343,) containing the Rev. John Williston’s ‘+ Di- 
rectory for Persons and Families afflicted with Sickness or any other 
Distress,” and Dr. Benj. Grosvenor’s ‘ Mourner, or the Afflicted Re- 
lieved,” has just been issued.—The Society has likewise issued an 
abridged and revised edition (12mo, pp. 339) of the Memoir of that remark- 
able young man, the Rev. John Summerfield ; and a small collection of 
Hymns, with music attached, entitled Songs of Zion. 





Art. XI—INTELLIGENCE. 


Monvument To CuristorpHerR CoLumpus.—Many of the leading men of Spain are 
now making efforts to erect a colossal monument to the discoverer of the New 
World; among the foremost in this movement are Martinez de la Rosa and Salva- 
dor Bermudez. A subscription for $100,000 has been started for this purpose, which 
is fast receiving the names of persons of every rank. We are glad to see that this 
honor, although tardy, is about to be awarded to one of whom Spain and the world 
may well be proud, . 


The Government of Naples is constantly increasing its list of prohibited books, 
Among the works now excluded are, Humboldt’s Cosmos, Shakspeare’s works, 
Goldsmith, Heeren’s Historical Treatises, Ovid, Lucian, Lucretius, Sophocles, Sue- 
tonius, Victor Hugo, E. Girardin, G. Sand, Lamartine, Valery’s L’ Italie, Goethe, 
Schiller, Thiers, A. Dumas, Moliére, all the German philosophers, and Henry Ste- 
phens’s Greek Dictionary. 


Dr. Kart Aucust Esrz, who for many years has filled the post of editor to 
Brockhaus’ Conversations Lexicon, the work which forms the basis of the Ency- 
c'opedia Americana, died recently at Leipsic. He was a man of great acquire- 
ments and unwearied industry, and was well known and esteemed in the literary 
and scientific circles of the continent. 


Neander’s Church History is printed as far-as the year 1294. He had continued 
the work in manuscript up to the beginning of the 15th century, so that Wiclif, 
Huss, and other important precursors of the Reformation, have found in it a place. 
The last volume of this great work will shortly be printed. 


Little & Brown propose publishing by subscription a new and uniform edition of 
the Speeches, Forensic Arguments, and Diplomatic Papers of Daniel Webster ; 
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with a notice of his life and works by Edward Everett. The work is to be com- 
prised in 6 volumes of 500 pages each. Price $2.00 per vol. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Hildreth’s History of the United States, being the first 
volume of the post-revolutionary history, has just been published by the Harpers. 


D. Appleton & Co. are preparing for publication: Rose Douglass ; or the Auto- 
biography of a Clergyman’s Daughter. One vol. 12mo. (Just ready.) Zhe Mother- 
tn-Law. By Mrs. Sovrnwortu, author of “The Deserted Wife,” etc. 8vo. The Mill- 
wright and Engineers’ Pocket Companion. By Wiit1amM Tempteton. From the 
seventh English edition; with American additions. 16mo. General Theory of Bridge 
Construction: Containing Demonstrations on the Principles of the Art, and their 
Application to Practice. With Illustrations. By Herman Haver, Civil Engineer, 
Sup't. of the Pa. Railroad. 8vo. (Justready.) Metallurgy ; or Chemistry of Metals, 
By Freperick Overman. 1 vol. 8vo. Zhe Commercial Hand-Book of Chemical 
Analysis; or Practical Instructions for the determination of the Intrinsic or Com- 
mercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, in Trades and the Arts. By 
A. Normanpy. The Book of Nature: an EHlementary Introduction to the Science 
of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, and 
Physiology. By Prof. Scnorpier. Translated from the German, by Henry Medlock. 
Chemical Manipulations. By Micuarn Farapay. 8vo. Christmas with the Poets. 
A beautifully-embellished volume. 8vo. A New French Dictionary: based on 
Spier’s and others. One volume large 8vo, uniform with Adler's German Dictionary. 
A New Spanish Dictionary. By Prof. Leonne anp Vexazquez. 1 vol. large 8vo. 
Ollendorff’s Method of Learning English, applied to Spanish. 1 vol. 12mo. Book 
of Oratory. By Prof. Marsuatt, of the Free Academy. New Practical Arithmetic. 
By Prof. Perkins. 


Appleton’s Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering, 
to which we have already alluded in this journal, is advancing steadily towards 
completion. The large promises of the publishers with respect to drawings of ma- 
chines, and to accuracy of scientific and practical knowledge, have been faithfully 
kept, and the work, when completed, will be an honor to the country. Twenty- 
seven of the forty numbers have already been issued; and the first volume, of near 
1000 royal octavo pages, is a luxury to the eye. We are glad to believe that the 
cost of the work, which exceeds $15,000, will be repaid by a just public apprecia- 
tion and a large sale-—The same publishers, with the present year, commenced the 
issue of their Mechanic’s Magazine and Engineer s Journal, under the editorial care 
of Mr. J. W. Avams, C.E. Each number is designed to embrace five heads: 
Mechanical Science—Descriptions of Machines and Inventions, Scientific Papers, 
Practical Views, Reports, Queries, &c. ; Miscellaneous— Miscellaneous Extracts from 
Scientific Journals; Reviews—Reviews of Scientific Works, and Notices of En- 
gineering or Architectural Constructions ; Patents—Notices of Patents; Corre- 
spondence. Three numbers are issued ; and by the amount of intellectual and 
mechanical labor bestowed upon them, sufficiently assure the character of the 
work. The price of the work is three dollars per year, or twenty-five cents per 
number. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. are, we are happy to learn, preparing to issue an edition 
of Spriiner’s Atlas of Hurope in the Middle Ages, to be edited by Professor Greene, 
of Brown University, and adapted to the recent work of Mr. Greene on the History 
of the Middle Ages. Such an Atlas is greatly needed, and the accurate and beau- 
tiful maps of Spriiner are undoubtedly the best that could be selected to compose it. 


Messrs. Gould & Lincoln announce in preparation A National Series of American 
History, adapted to the popular mind, and especially to the youth of the country. Il- 
lustrated by numerous engravings. The work, itis understood, will be prepared some- 
what in the manner of Mr. Abbot’s series of Biographies for the Young, and each 
volume will be complete in itself—Also, A Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature 
and the Fine Arts, by Kazurrr Arvine, A.M. Also, by the same author, A Cyelo- 
pedia of Scientific Anecdotes. Mr. Arvine is already favorably known to the public 
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as the author of the “Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes.” The first 
number will be issued immediately.—Messrs. Gould & Lincoln are also about to 
publish First Impressions of England and its People, and Seenes and Legends of the 
North of Scotland, by Hucu Mivxrr, author of “ Footprints of the Creator,” &e. dc. 
The Guiding Star: or the Bible God’s Message, designed to illustrate the second and 
third Questions of the Westminster Catechism, by Mrs. Louisa Payson Hopxrys. 
Also, The Popular Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, by Joun Krrro, D.D., in one 
vol. 8vo. 


Mr. L. Colby has nearly ready, Struggles and Triumphs ¥ Religious Liberty: 
An Historical Survey of Controversies pertaining to the Rights of Conscience, 
from the Reformation to the settlement of New-England. By Epwarp B. Unvrr- 


HILL, Esq. With an Introduction, by Sewa.t 8. Curtine. 


The growing importance of the science of Bibliography in the United States, and 
our desire to aid in its promotion, lead us to notice an Alphabetical Index to the As- 
tor Library, or Catalogue, with short titles, of the books now collected and of the 
proposed accessions, as submitted to the Trustees of the Library for their approval, 
January, 1851. 8vo, New-York, 1851, pp. 446. 

This Index, which must not be mistaken for the Catalogue, has been compiled, 
as the author, Dr. Cogswell, remarks in his preface, to serve as a guide in collect- 
ing books for the Astor Library. It contains upwards of 10,000 abbreviated titles, 
includmg the 30,000 volumes which have already betn purchased. The advantages 
of such an index to Dr. Cogswell in his proposed European book-collecting tour 
must be very obvious. Not only will it greatly contribute to the completeness and 
unity of the library, but it will also serve as a security against the purchase of du. 
plicates. Prefixed to the Index is a carefully prepared list of the principal biblio-. 
graphical works, highly important for those to consult who are in any manner con- 
nected with the formation and management of libraries, whether public or private. 
Occasionally the author has classified works of an important and general character, 
for his more special convenience ; as for example, under the head of “Transactions 
of Scientific and Literary Academies and Societies,” are brought together the titles 
of nearly 500 distinct works. The Index throughout gives evidence on the part 
of its author, of a thorough and careful study of the literature and bibliography of 
the various departments of knowledge. The Trustees and the public generally may 
well be congratulated upon having secured the services of a librarian so thorough] 
accomplished, and so admirably well qualified for his work, as is Dr. Cogiivell, 
Under his skilful management we may reasonably expect that before many years 
the Library founded by the munificence of John Jacob Astor will favorably com- 
pare with the older libraries of Europe. Then will the remark made by Mr. 
Justice Story on a public cccasion, no longer be true: “There is not, perhaps, 
a single library in America, sufficiently copious to have enabled Gibbon to have 
verified the authorities for his immortal History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 


The Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, founded by Catherine IL, has just been 
thrown open to the public of that city by the Emperor Nicholas. The books have 
received a new classification, and a new catalogue has been prepared and published. 
It appears that the library now contains 568,420 volumes and 15,471 manuscripts— 
a number which indicates full well that the Russian Emperors have not been un- 
mindful of the importance of collecting books of literature and science at their 
capita!, The duplicate copies are said to amount to 20,000, of which a part are to 
be given to the Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, and others to the Archzeo- 
logical Society. Those which are not thus disposed of are to be publicly sold. 


There is now issuing from the press of the Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg 
a series entitled Mohammedan Sources for the H-story of the Southern Coasts of 
the Caspian Sea. The first volume has been published under the editorship of 
Bernhard Doon, Librarian of the Imperial Library. It commences with the myth- 
ical period, and ends with the year 1476, and treats of the various dynasties 
which ruled those regions, whose yet unexplored history is probably destined to ex- 


